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liddell’s history op home. 


Engraved on certain Syrian or 
Awiynan rocks lie innumerable in¬ 
scriptions m an unknown charac¬ 
ter , the solid rock and an Asiatic 
climate have preserved them tor us 
they lie there facing the world, in 
the broad light„of day, but none can 
lead them. A whole mountain-side 
seems covered with the records of 
departed greatness. What truths, 
what historic facts might not these 
mysterious characters disclose * The 
scholar cannot sleep for desire to in¬ 
terpret them. At length, by extreme 
ingenuity and indomitable patience, 
and those happy sudden incidental 
revelations which ever reward the 

« >crseveriiig man, some clue is put 
nto his hand. He begins to read, he 
begins to translate. We gather round 
ana listen breathless. “I, Shalma- 
nasscr,” so rims the inscription, <( I 
assembled a great army—I engaged 
—I defeated—I slew their sovereigns, 
—I cast in chains their captains and 

men of war—I, Shalmanasser, I-” 

Oh, hold! hold 1 we exclaim, with 
thy Shalmanasser! (There was no 
need to decipher the mysterious char¬ 
acters for this. If the rock, with all 
its inscriptions, can tell us nothing 
wiBer or newer, it is a pity ttyat there 
were no rains in that climate to 
the surface smooth, 


teto wash 
and obliterate 


those boastful records of barbarian 
cruelty and destruction. Better that 
the simple weather-stained rode 
should face the eye of day, oblivious 
of all but nature s painless and pro¬ 
gressive activities. 

Some such feeling as this has passed 
across the minds of most of us, when 
invited to peruse new histories of the 
ancient world. They were terrible 
men, thoso warriors of olden time. 
They besieged towns—and so, indeed, 
do we ; but they did more j they put 
the children to the sword, and corned 
away tlie mother into captivity, and 
those of the men whom they did not 
chain and enslave, they slew as grate¬ 
ful sacrifices to their gods! Strange 
and execrable insanity! and yet the 
religious rite was the legitimate re¬ 
sult, and the-clcar exponent of their 
own savage nature. There was no 
speetac le to them so pleasant aslriood 
that flowed from an enemy. How 
deny the god who had helped them 
to win the victory his share in the 
triumphant slaughter! There have 
been loathsome and terrible things 
done upon the earth j let us forget 
thAn, as we forget some horrible 
nightmare. At ail events, having 
known that such men and such times 
have been, and having gathered what 
lesson we can from them, let n» be 
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spared from the infliction of new 
fcvhalmanaasers v or iroin new details 
of their atrocities. Such feeling of 
satiety in . the old narrative of war 
%nd <xm£qftst.w$ must confess to par¬ 
ticipate m> wk , the narrative* relates 
to, «omeA#atie monarchy that has 
appea^ imd disappefuiH-l f l(!uviiig no 
trace $$ 0 $ good result behind it, or 
which merely lingers on tlte scene 
undergoing fruitless ami bewildering 
Changes. It. is otherwise, however, 
when we are invited again to peruse 
the history of Home, and her con¬ 
quest of the world, as it has been 
proudly called. We are reading here 
the history of European civilisation. 
The slow, iiersistent, continuous pro¬ 
gress of her consular armies is one 
of those great indispensable facts, 
without which the history of huma¬ 
nity could not be written, without 
winch a civilised Christendom could 
not have existed. It is the conquest 
t)f a iconic, not of a monarch — a 
people who for many years have to 
struggle for self-preservation (the 
secret this of their lusting union mid 
exalted patriotism) — of a people 
whose pride and ambitiou undergo 
the noble disciplineofad'versify, who, 
being firmly knit together, proceed 
steadily to the taming and subjec¬ 
tion an<l settlement of the surround¬ 
ing nations. It is a conquest the 
very reverse of tlnwu great invasions 
of Hun or Scythian, where popula¬ 
tion rolls like an enormous sea from 
one part of the world to another: it 
wob truly the settlement, first of 
Italy, then of surrounding countries. 
Nomadic habits were checked. Siculi 
and Osama, Sabines, Samnites, and a 
host of shifting populations too nume¬ 
rous to name, were brought under one 
government, and moulded into one 
nation. What the Alps could not do 
for Italy, was done by the republic of 
the seven hills. Tin.* peninsula was 
secured from tlte invasion of the more 
northern barbarian. The Gaul was 
first arrested, then subjugated. Set¬ 
tled in Ins own home, civilised and 
protected. Carthage, who would have 
conquered or colonised in the interest 
only of'her own commerce, was driven 
back. Greece, and her arts and her 
philosophy, were embraced and ab¬ 
sorbed in the new empire, which, 
extended over the finest races of men 


and the most propitious climates of 
the earth. 

It has been well Baid that the 
Homans were not the only people 
who entertained the glorious antici¬ 
pation of the conquest of the world. 
There was one other nation that had 
a still more magnificent conception 
of its own future destiny, of its own 
exalted prominence ana supremacy. 
It was impossible for the mouotheism 
of the Jews to attain the elevated 
character it did, and yet sanction the 
belief, in any narrow' sense, of a 
national god. The only God of all 
tin; world must surely reign over all 
the w'orld. The universal Monarch 
must imply a universal monarchy. 
From this centre of the world,---this 
holy temple at Jerusalem, ami 
through His chosen and peculiar 
people, w'onld God govern all the 
nations of the earth. Such extension 
of the faith of the Jew to the Gentile 
was inevitable. All nations would 
come in, as suppliants and subjects, 
to the throne of God’s elect. And 
the prophetic inspiration, though not 
precisely in the sense in which tlie 
ancicut Hebrew understood it, w’as 
destined to be fulfilled. But it was 
not the sword of Israel, nor of the 
angels, that Divine Providence em¬ 
ployed to establish the supremacy of 
the great Truth developed in Judea. 
It was the sword of the* legions of 
Home. The armies of a Seipio and 
a Ca?sar were gathering the nations 
together under the one true worship. 
The spiritual dominion did issue from 
Judea, but it governed the world 
from the throue of the Osssars. 

Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Judea,—- 
these are the four great names which 
oecur to one who looks back on the 
history of European civilisation. To 
these four powers or nations we owe 
that status or condition which has 
enabled us to make such advances as 
we claim to be peculiarly our own. 
Indirect contributions are doubtless 
due to Iudia and to Persia. Babylon 
is no more ; but a people who once 
sojourned in Babylon may have learnt 
something there from the Persian, 
and transmitted it to us in their im¬ 
perishable records; and Greek phi¬ 
losophy bears impress, in one phase 
of it, of the teaching of Indian theo- 
sophists. But still the four whom we 
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have mentioned 'would ftirnish forth rather a condition the most favour 1 - 
all the essential elements which the abb for the excitement and progress 
past has given to our present Euro- of the human intellect, 
pean culture. We can therefor© look with com- 

If wo look at the map of the world placent admiration, am$ uhdeeaying 
or turn under our hand a terrestrial interest, upon the wars and victories 
globe, we shall be struck with the of ancient Borne. But indeed, such, 
peculiar adaptation of the banks of has been the revohxtiou lately brought, 
the Nile to be an early seat of eivili- about in our historical studies, that 
satiem. It is not only that the river, the mention of a new History of 
by yieriodieally overflowing its Imnks, Rome is more likely to call to mind 
produce© a spontaneous or unlaboured perplexed controversies upon myths 
fertility, but, this fertile tract of land and fables, titan visions of battles oar 
is made precious, anti the people arc triumphal processions winding up to 
bound to it, by the enormous (Inserts the Capitol. Not many years ago, 
that extend around it. The desert the early periods of Roman histoiy 
and the sea imprison the people in suggested to the imagination the 
their “ happy valley ” thus rendering most vivid pictures of war and pa¬ 
il in-all probability one of the earliest triotism ; we heard the inarch of the 
abodes of a stationary population, legions — we followed Cineinnatus 
However that may be, it is certain from the plough to the camp—wc 
that, whether wo appeal to written were busied with the most stirring 
history or to monumental inscrip- realities and the strongest passions of 
tions. there is no spot on the earth life. Now these, realities have grown 
where the records of the human nice, dim and disputable, and we arc rc- 
extond so far back into antiquity, minded oflcamed controversies upon 
We must open our history of eivili- poetic legends, or on early forms of 
,vitam with the growth of arts and the constitution,—we think more of 
knowledge in Egypt. From Egypt Niebuhr than of Camillas, mow of 
we proceed to Greece—to Athens, German critics than of the Conscript 
the marvellous, who did so much in Fathers. It is not a pleasant ex- 
so short time, and who accomplished change, but it is one which must be 
even mo* for the world at large than submitted to. The first question that 
for her individual self. She learnt every one will ask, who hears that Dr 
her arts from Egypt; her scientific Liddell has told again the history of 
spirit was her own. What we owe Rome, is, How lias he dealt with the 
to Judea (which at an early period mythical or legendaryportions? What 
was not unconnected with Egypt, nor degree of credibility has he attached 
at a later with the mind of Greece) to them? Has he followed the ex¬ 
needs not to he here particularised, ample of Arnold, and reserved for 
It was the part of Rome to reduce in- them a peculiar stylo savouring of 
to order and combine under one sway antique simplicity; or has he fol- 
large tracts of territory knd great va- lowed the older, and, we think, the 
rieties of people; so that whatever had wiser course, of Livy, and told them 
been given to the Greek, or revealed with genuine unaffected eloquence, 
to the Hebrew, might blend and without cither disguising their 
be diffused over vast portions of the gendary character, or making the 
human race. Nor was this office less very vain attempt to distinguish the 
effectually performed because the em- germ or nucleus of real fact from the" 
pire is seen to break up amidst much accretions and embellishments of oral 
temporary eonftwion, produced by in- tradition ? 

temal corruption and rude invaders. Before wc answer this question, let 
Europe finally assumes a form the us say generally of Dr Liddell'* His- 
most conducive imaginable to pro- tory, that we think the public is in¬ 
gress. It is divided into separate dented to him for a preeminently Ws* 
kingdoms, * speaking different ian- ful book. To the youthful student; to 
gauges, but possessing acommon re- "the man who cannot read many vofe 
Figion, md many of the same sources umes, we should commend It as tht; 
of suitor©. Their similarities, their one History whkbwill convey thek&- 
contrasts, their emulation* form to- cat views and most extensive infortna- 
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tion. TJie style is simple, clear, ex- some cases there 
pbuiafeory. There are, indeed, certain position to speak 
high qualities of the writer and the “ } “ a 7 ^ *“7 
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some eases there may he observed a dis¬ 
position to speak lightly of his services. 
If I may say anything of myself, I still 


thinker which are requisite to corn- fo ?\ »wer«ce for the great master 
{jyto oar ide al of tto perfect>i»tonan. 

We are. eMoetanel » require to h ue St. S’e^re «t Un- 
somethwgttf tire imagination of the which he assumes as pom¬ 

pom* combined with and subdued by tivo are little better than arbitrary asser- 


poet, combined with and subdued by 
the wide generalising spirit of the 
philosopher. Wc do not wish to have 
it understood that there is a signal 
deficiency in those qualities, out, 
whilst acknowledging the utility of 
Dr Liddell’s laborious and learned 
work, wo cannot say that he has 

S 'ven to tho literature of England a 
istoiy of Rome. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
claims for his work no such (ugh 
distinction. He describes the origin 
it had in the desire to supply the 
more advanced students at public 
schools with a fit work of instruc¬ 
tion, conveying to them “some know¬ 
ledge of the altered aspect which 
Homan history lias jiasumod.” The 
work grew upon his hands, “ and the 
character of the book,” lie continues, 
“ is considerably changed from that 
which it was originally intended to 
l»car. A’History of Rome suited to 
the wants of general readers of the 
present day does not in fact exist, 
and certaiuly is much wanted. Whe¬ 
ther this work will in any way sup¬ 
ply the want is for others to say.” 

We have already intimated our 
opinion that there is no other work 
at present existing which so ably 
supplies this want ; and our imme¬ 
diate object in placing it at the head 
of tliis paper was to assist in giving 
notice to all whom it might con¬ 
cern where such a work of instruc¬ 
tion was to be found. Tho preface 
then proceeds to touch upon the 
thorny and perplexing controversies 
ill the early history 


tivo are little better than arbitrary asser¬ 
tions. But 1 conceive that his main 

K sitions are still unshaken, or rather 
re been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they were all 
abandoned. It will remain true for ever, 
that to him is doe the new spirit in 
which Soman history has been studied; 
that to him must be referred the origin 
of that new light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by tho labours 
or his successors. In a work like this, 
dissertation iB impossible; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism os seem to be esta¬ 
blished. If the young reader has less of 
positive set boforo him to learn, he wilt 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlearn. 

"Far the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George CornewaU Lewis's Inquiry 
into the Credibility of Early Homan History. 
Much labour might be saved by adopting 
his conclusions, that Homan history de¬ 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which we can securely refer to con¬ 
temporaneous writers, and that this age 
cannot be carried bock further than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of tho fulness, the 
clearness, the patience, the judicial calm¬ 
ness of his elaborate argument. Rut 
while hit conclusions' may be conceded 
in full far almost all the tears and 
foreign transactions of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
history of Romo in the first ages of'the 
republic. Tbero is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli¬ 
gence, that would make ds fabrication 
more wonderful than its transmission in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and 
uncertain;' but when it is connected with 


"Tho difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of the Karlv History.’ Jjineo what may 
he called * The Revolution of Niebuhr,’ 
it has been customary to give au abstract 
of his oonclnsionM, with little attention 
to the evidence upon which they rest. 
But the acute and laborious criticisms of 
many scholars, chiefly German, have 
greatly modified the faith which the 
present generation is disposed to place 
iu Niebuhr’s authoritative dicta; and in 


customs, laws, and institutions ouch as 
those of whleh Rome was justly proud, 
and to which tho ruling party alung with 
desperate tenacity, its evidence must 
doubtless be cuefttlly silled and duly 
estimated, but ought not altogether to 
be set aside.” . • 

The large concession which the 
work of Sir G. G. Lewis seems to 
have extorted from Dr Liddell after 
the writing of his own History, was 
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not present. to, his grind during its that no historian of Romo can omit 
composition. Be s siptimeS gives tKesenurrativea; and wo should mttt;h 
as historical feet sum-an&fP^ a prefer that he would relate them- in 
war, and then relates some lege nd as a natural style—ih the style due at 
connected with this wax. " With the least to the noble sentiment* they 
Volscian wars is inseparably con- illustrate—than reserve for them (a 
nected the noble legend of Corio- manner to'which Dr Liddell on some 
lanus.” The story of Ooriohmus is occasions leans) a certain bald and 
marked as legend, the Volscian wars ballad simplicity, as if the writer 
as fact. If we are justified in making were almost asuained of having to 
the concession marked hr italics, the relate them at all. 

Volscian wars are no more history It is now generally understood, by 
than the story of Coriolanus. all who have paid any attention to 

As to the remark here made on the the subject, that although the name 
civil or constitutional history of this of Nieouhr is popularly associated 
period, it would have great weight with a sceptical and destructive cri- 
if there were really presented to us in ticiam, he is really distinguished by 
that history a clear, intelligible, in- the bold manner in which lie has un- 
disputable account of the earlier con- dertaken to construct and restore 
stitutions or governments of Rome, certain portions of the history. Pre- 
It happens that it is precisely 011 this ceding writers, loth ancient and mo- 
subject there has been so much con- dorn, nail uttered the word “ fable” 
jecture, and bo much debate. So far or “ legend it was the gathering 
as Dr Liddell can really trace in the from tlu* fable some truth indirectly 
narrative preceding the time of Pyr- revealed; it was the bold inventive 
rims, a manifest, indisputable, consii- genius, which could recast the old 
lulional ki*ion/, so far as he can con- materials into a new form, which 
tidently point to that “ consistency of characterised his labours. Amongst 
progress and clearness of intelligence” other things, he fearlessly assorted 
of which he speaks, so far he is on- that a modern critic might obtain a. 
titled to claim for the whole nar- more precise knowledge of the ciyjl 
rative our most respectful attention, history and early constitutions of 
But the difficulty is notorious of Rome than Livy or Cicero possessed, 
forming a distinct conception of many Now, these reconstructions of Nie- 
points in this constitutional history, huhv, though received at first with 
and this difficulty has given rise to great enthusiasm in many quarters, 
much of our guess-work. We. must have not stood their ground against 
take care, therefore, and not fall into a calm and severe examination ; and 
the logical error, of jirsl eliminating in this country all such conjectural 
some consistent view of the constit. 11 - methods of writing the early history 
tional liistory by the aid of much in- of Rome have lately received a do- 
genious conjecture, and then appeal- cisive check from the work of Sir 
ingto this consistency in the consti- George Cornwall Lewis, On IhfCrt- 
tutional history as ground of pre- (libihty of Early Ramon History. 
sumption in favour of the whole nar- This is a work which combines the 
rative. ample and laborious scholarship of 

For our owm jiart, we suspect that the German, with that souud sense 
there is a greater measure of truth in wltich the Englishman lays especial 
the legend as it stands than is now claim to. Wo can only here inci- 
genemly conceded; and at the same dentally mention it; but it is impos- 
time we have an utter distrust of all sibie, and it will be a long time impos- 
tbe attempts which have been-made— sibie, for any one to touch upon rto- 
laudable and ingenious os they may man history without alluding to this 
be—to separate the truth from the work. It will be for many years the 
fable We can believe in Tarquin text-book for the subject of which it 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanns, treats. 

much more readily than in any new The manner in which a legend, 
historical viewsobtained by a sifting which is itself admitted to bo wise, 
of the narrative which contains these may yet convey to us indirectly some 
heroie stories. One thing is plain, important historical truth, admits of 
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;ion. The style is simple, clear, ex¬ 
planatory. There are, indeed, certain 
nigh qualities of the writer and the 
Hunker which are requisite to com¬ 
plete our ideal of the perfect historian. 
We are accustomed to require in hint 
something of the imagination of the 
poet, combined with and subdued by 
tho wide generalising spirit of the 
philosopher. We do not wish to have 
it understood that there is a signal 
deficiency in these qualities, hut, 
whilst acknowledging the utility of 
Dr Liddell’s laborious and learned 
work, we cannot say that he has 
given to the literature of England a 
History of Rome. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
claims for his work no such high 
distinction. He describes the origin 
it had in the desire to supply the 
more advanced students at public 
schools with a fit work of instruc¬ 
tion, conveying to them “some know¬ 
ledge of the altered aspect which 
Roman history has assumed.” The 
work grew upon his hands, “ and the 
character of the book,” lie continues, 
“ is considerably changed from that 
which it was originally intended to 
hear. A" History of Rome suited to 
the wants of general readers of the 
present day does not in fact exist, 
and certainly is much wanted. Whe¬ 
ther this work will in any way sup¬ 
ply the want is for others to say.” 

Wo have already intimated our 
opinion that there is no other work 
at present existing which so ably 
supplies this want; and our imme¬ 
diate object in placing it at the head 
of this paper was to assist in giving 
notice to all whom it might con¬ 
cern where such n work of instruc¬ 
tion was to be found. The preface 
then proceeds to touch upon the 
thorny and perplexing controversies 
in the early history :— 

“Tho difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in tho treatment 
of tho Early History. §jnce what may 
be called * The Revolution of Viebulir/ 
it has been customary to give an abstract 
of his conclusions, with little attention 
to the evidence upon which they rest. 
But tho turn to and laborious criticisms of 
many scholars, chiefly German, have 
greatly modified the faith which the 
present generation is disposed to place 
in Niebuhr's authoritative dicta; and in 


some coses there may be observed a dis 
position to speak lightly of his services. 
If I may say anything of myself, I still 
foel that reverence for the great master 
which I gained in youtb, uhen we, at 
Oxford, flint applied his hump to illumi¬ 
nate the pages of Livy. No doubt, many 
of the results which ho assumes as posi¬ 
tive are little better than arbitrary asser¬ 
tions. But I conceive that liis main 
positions are still unshaken, or rather 
have been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they were all 
abandoned, it will remain tree for ever, 
that to him is duo the new spirit in 
which Roman history has been Btudicd; 
that to him must be referred the origin 
of that now light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by tho labours 
of his successors. In a work like this, 
dissertation is impossible; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism as seem to be esta¬ 
blished. If tho young reader has loss of 
positive sot before him to learn, ho will 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlearn. 

“For the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George Cornewall Lowis’s Inquiry 
into the Credibility of Early Rom an H ittory. 
Much labour might be saved by adoptiug 
his conclusions, that Roman history de¬ 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which wo con securely refer to con¬ 
temporaneous writers, and that this age 
cannot be carried back further than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the fulness, the 
clearness, the patienoe, the judicial calm¬ 
ness of his elaborate argument. But 
while, hie conclusions ' may .be conceded 
in full for almost all the wur* and 
foreign transactions of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
history of Rome in tho first ages of 'the 
republic. There is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli¬ 
gence, that would make its fabrication 
moro wonderful than its transmission in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and 
uncertain; but when it is connected with 
customs, laws, and institutions such as 
those of which Rome was justly proud, 
and to which the ruling party clung with 
desperate tenacity, its evidence must 
doubtless be carefully sifted and duly 
estimated, bjit ought not altogether to 
be sot aside ” . • 

The large concession which the 
work of Sir G. C. Lewis seems to 
have extorted from Dr Liddell after 
the writing of his own History, was 
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not present to, Ms mind during its 
composition. He sometimes gives 
as nistorkal fact suelwmd-sugh a 
war, and then relates some legend as 
connected with this war. M With the 
Volscian wars is inseparably con¬ 
nected the noble legend of Corio¬ 
lanus.” The story cl Ooriolanua is 
marked as legend,' the Volscian wars 
as fact. If we are justified in making 
the concession marked iir italics, the 
Volscian wars are no more history 
tlian the story of Coriolanus. 

As to the remark here made on the 
civil or constitutional history of this 
period, it would have great weight 
if thew were really presented to us in 
that history a clear, intelligible, in¬ 
disputable account of tiro earlier con¬ 
stitutions or governments of Rome. 
It lntppcns that it is precisely on this 
subject there has been so much con¬ 
jecture, and so much debate. Bo far 
as X>i Liddell can really trace in the 
narrative preceding the time of Pyr¬ 
rhus, a manifest, indisputable, consti¬ 
tutional hidon/, so far as he can con¬ 
fidently point to that “ consistency of 
progress and clearness of intelligence” 
of which he speaks, so far he is en¬ 
titled to claim for the whole nar¬ 
rative our most re.sjK'otful attention. 
But the difficulty is notorious of 
forming a distinct conception of main 
points in this constitutional history* 
and this difficulty bus gr it rise to 
much of our guess-work. We must 
take care, therefore, and n-.t jail into 
the logical error, of Jirr < inn mating 
some consistent view of the constitu¬ 
tional history by the aid ot much in¬ 
genious conjecture, and ibm appeal¬ 
ing to this consistency iu t be consti¬ 
tutional history as ground of pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the whole nar¬ 
rative. 

For our own part, wo suspect that 
there is a greater measure of truth in 
the legend as it stands than is now 
generally conceded; and at the same 
time we have an utter distrust of all 
the attempts which have been made— 
laudable and ingenious as they may 
be—to separate the truth from the 
fable. We can believe in Tarquin 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, 
much more readily than in any new 
historical views obtained by a sifting 
pf the narrative which contains these 
heroic stories. One thing is plain, 


that no historian of Home can emit 
thesenarratives; and we should much 
prefer that he would relate them in 
a natural style—in the style due at 
least to the noble sentiments they 
illustrate—than reserve for them (a 
manner to'which Hr Liddell on some 
occasions leans) 1 a certain bald and 
ballad Simplicity, as if the writer 
were almost ashamed of having to 
relate them at all. 

It is now generally understood, by 
nil who have paid any attention to 
the subject, that although the name 
of Niebuhr is popularly associated 
with a sceptical and destructive cri¬ 
ticism, lie is really distinguished by 
the bold muuncr in which Tie has un¬ 
dertaken to construct and restore 
certain portions of the history. Pre¬ 
ceding writers, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, had uttered the word “ fable” 
or “ legend it w T as the gathering 
from the fable some truth indirectly 
revealed ; it was the bold inventive 
genius, which could recast the old 
materials into a new form, which 
characterised his labours. Amongst 
other tilings, he fearlessly asserted 
that a modern critic might obtain a 
more precise knowledge of the civil 
history and early constitutions of. 
Home than Livy or Cicero possessed. 
Now, those reeoustruetioiiH of Nie¬ 
buhr, though received at first with 
great enthusiasm in many quarters, 
have not stood their ground against 
a calm and severe examination ; and 
in this country all such conjectural 
methods of writing the early history 
of Rome have lately received a dc- 
eisive, check from the work of Sir 
George Corncwall Lewis, On tfo> Cre¬ 
dibility of Early Horn,an lii*tavy. 
Tliis i's a work which combines the 
ample and laborious scholarship of 
the German, with that sound sense 
which the Englishman lays especial 
claim to. We. can only 'here inci¬ 
dentally mention it; but it is impos¬ 
sible, and it will be a long time impos¬ 
sible, for any one to touch upon Ro¬ 
man history without allmling to this 
work. It will be for many years the 
text-book for the subject of which it 
treats. 

The manner in which a legend, 
which is itself admitted to be false, 
may yet convey to us indirectly some 
important historical truth, admits of 
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eafiyiy»frtr#ti<wfc Suppose that some 
chromcksf, living in toe time of our 
Henry V., chose to relate a quite fic¬ 
titious history of Priuee Arthur. Ail 
hie battles, all his victories, his whole 
kingdom, might be a mere dream; 
but us the imagination ol‘ the writer 
would have no other types to follow 
than those which his own times pre¬ 
sented to him, he would necessarily 
convey to iih much historical truth 
touching thf reign of Henry V., 
whilst describing his imaginary 
Prince Arthur. Ilia inevitable ana¬ 
chronisms would betray him into u 
species of historical truth. Prince 
Arthur would assuredly la* a valor¬ 
ous knight, and whence would come 
the ceremony of investiture, and all 
the moral code oi'knighthood \ Prince 
Arthur would undoubtedly be a good 
son of the (Jhurch, and from what 
type would be drawn the picture of 
fclie orthodox and pious Ohristian l 
If the JVince were to be crowned, 
whence would come the sceptre aud 
the ball, and the oaths he would 
take upon tiis coronatiou I Prince 
Arthur would la' a knight, a Uliris- 
1 ian, aud a king, after the order of 
I he Plant agenets. it is plain that, 
in such a fabulous narrative, there 
would be unngled up much historical 
matter ; it is plain that we, reading 
such a narrative by the light of know¬ 
ledge gained from other sources, can 
detect and discriminate the historic 
truth : whether, if such a fabulous 
narrative $/<wl nlont before us, we 
could then make the same discrimi- 
nut ion, whether we could then take 
advantage of its involuntary ana¬ 
chronisms, is unol her question. 1 ma- 
gination must always have its type 
or atniting-phuv' in some reality, but 
it may deal as freely w ith one reality 
as another • it may take as much 
liberty with religious ceremonies 
and coronation.oaths us with any¬ 
thing elan. 

Is there hoc a slight oversight iu 
the following criticism, which Sir 0. 
C. Lewis makes on the method of 
Niebuhr i At all events, our quota¬ 
tion of the passage from Ids work, 
with u solitary remark of our own 
upon it, will constitute as brief an 
exposition as any we cangive of this 
branch of the subject. Tbs question 
is, whet •can be gathered of Hie con¬ 


stitution of Koine .under her kings ? 
There is clearly no contemporary his- 
toiy; but j/ a tmiMtiott, though of a 
quite mythical character, could be 
fairly pronounced to have originated 
in tne regal period, that tradition 
might indirectly convey to us some 
knowledge of the regal constitution. 
Fragments have come down to us 
through the works of Inter classical 
writers, which may convey this sort 
of traditional knowledge. ' Let them 
by .all means be rigully examined, 
whatever their ultimate value may 
be found to be. 

" One of tlio passages,” Says Sir G. C. 
Lewis, “ which Niebuhr cites from Ci¬ 
cero, relates to the constitutional pro¬ 
ceedings upon the election of Nunu. 
Yet Niobulir holds, not merely that the 
entire regal period is unhi.storicul,- b.ut 
that Numa is an unreal aud imaginary 
personage—a uamo and not a man. Now, 
what roliauco, according to Niebuhrs 
own view, is to be placed upon Cicero’s 
information respecting a man who no or 
lived, and an event which never hap¬ 
pened, even if it was derived from sonic 
pontifical hook, which professed to re¬ 
cord old customs 7 ” 

Continuing tlm discussion in a 
note, Sir Cl. C. Lewis adds :— 

“ For Niebuhr’s account of the legend 
of Numa, see I Hit., vol. i. pp. 237-241). 
Afterwards ho says— ‘ Hence it seems 
quite evident that the pontiffs theta* 
solves distinguished the first two kings 
from the rest, os belonging to another 
order of tilings, and that they separated 
tho accounts of them from those which 
wore to pass for history..... Houmlus 
was the god, the son of ii god; Numa » 
vuan, but connected with superior beiii&s. 
If the tradition about them, however, is 
in all its parts a poeticalffetfa*, ihe fixing 
the pretended term of tlu-h rcigfls can 
only bo explained by asoribing it rather 
to more eapricr or to numerical specula¬ 
tions.’—* With Tullius Hostilius wo reach 
the beginning of a new socle, and of a 
narrative resting on historical ground of 
a kind totally different from the story .of 
the preceding period.’ Niebuhr eon* 
aiders the mytlnoo-historicol age of Ho¬ 
man History to begin with tho reign of 
Tullius Hostiliua, and the ago .of Romu¬ 
lus and Naina to bo purely fabulous. 
Moreover, he commences the second 
volume Of hid History with Ihe following 
sentence—‘ It was one'of the most im¬ 
portant objects of the first volume to 
prove that the story of Home under 
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the kings *Was altogethee 1 eitkout hi*to- 
rietdfwHdatvml . Relays it down like- 
wise that the names of tUo kings, thoir 
number, and the duration and dates 
of their reigns, are fictitious; yet he 
cites the proceedings at the election of 
Noma, and of the subsequent kings, as 
historical proof of the constitutional 
practice of that period.*’—Vol. L p. 123. 

Niebuhr does not hold that there 
was no regal period, however ficti¬ 
tious the lustory of the kings may 
be. It was to throw light on that 
regal period in whieh the myth of 
Numa is supposed to haw oritfinainl 
that the passage must have been 
cited, not certainly on the times of 
Numa. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the infinitesimal value of the pas¬ 
sage cited which relates to the con¬ 
stitutional proceedings upon the elec¬ 
tion of Numa, there was no logical 
inconsistency on the part of Niebuhr 
in making a reference to it. If the 
myth of Numa really originated in a 
regal period, what the pontiff de¬ 
clared about it might indireef Iy con¬ 
vey some information as to the con¬ 
stitution of that regal period. 

Dr Liddell may well speak of the 
“altered aspect which Unman his¬ 
tory has assumed.” We begin our 
annals with an account of the “ reli¬ 
gious myth,” of whieh, ltowe\er, the 
specimens are very lew. Romulus 
is Streiufth and Numa is Low, they 
are godlike persons, or in communica¬ 
tion with gods ; they together found 
the city of Rome. Strength and 
Law assuredly founded the eity : it 
is good philosophy, whatever history 
it makes; and the pontiffs were fully 
justified in placing these kings where 
they did—the first, and presiding, 
ana eternal kings of every common¬ 
wealth. From the religious myth 
we proceed to the “ heroic legend.” 
In tnis species of fable the veritable 
man and nis real action is extolled— 
is exaggerated—is multiplied. The 
hero himself is multiplied, of he is 
transplanted from one region to an¬ 
other. The story is exjwnded and 
enriched by each successive narrative, 
until a literary age makes its appear¬ 
ance. It then assumes a fixed form, 
from whieh any wide deviation is no 
longer permissible. 

In ail such heroic legends, when 
. they have beenjairly born on the soil 


o* whieh we find them, and have not 
been transplanted from a * foreispr 
country, there is always some de¬ 
ment of historic truth. For what we 
coll invention must start from, or be 
supplied with, given facts. There U 
a vague but very prevalent error on 
the nature and power of poetical in¬ 
vention. It is spoken of as some¬ 
thing that will account at once for the 
marvellous mutative. This is suppos¬ 
ed to'springfbrfch complete from some 
poet's brain. Poetical invention can 
ouly take place where there is already 
some amount and variety of know 11 
incidents or traditional stories; these 
the pod strings together in new com¬ 
binations. The first writers in metre 
nis we may see in the. earliest ballads 
of Spain and of other countries) con¬ 
tent themselves with, a bald narra¬ 
tive of some fact or traditiom Their 
successors add to this narrative—-add 
a sentiment or a detail; and when the 
number of such narratives has in¬ 
creased, poetical invention, in its 
highest form, becomes possible. It 
1ms been lately a favourite hypot hesis 
that the earliest literature of Rome 
consisted of a number of poems or 
ballads, whieh supplied the first his¬ 
torians with their materials. It ap¬ 
pears to ns highly probable that sepa¬ 
rate legends were shajssl into some¬ 
thing like completeness of form be¬ 
fore any continuous history of the 
city of Rome was written; but whe¬ 
ther such legends were written first 
in prose or verse is matter of very 
little moment, and of very great Un¬ 
certainty. 

After expressing the belief that 
there is a substratum of truth in these 
heroic legends, it is not very satisfac¬ 
tory to bo compelled to add that we' 
cannot distinguish it from the super¬ 
structure of fiction. Unfortunately, 
it is not the marvellous and super¬ 
natural —- which, indeed, are but 
span ugly introduced —which have 
alone contributed to deprive these 
legends of their credibilitythey 
have been convicted, in some uuec 
of historic falsehood. A species of 
pioUs fraud has been committed to 
conceal the defeats of the Romans. 
Family pride has, in other instances, 
lad to the undue exaltation of indivi¬ 
dual heroes. We must chiefly honour 
these legends, after all, as manifesta- 
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tions of the mind ml spirit of the 
KomanjL rather than as positive mate- 
rialaof history. 

We always revert to this consola¬ 
tion—every literature must be the 
history of the thoughts, if not of the 
deed* of a people : and all our various 
reoords are chiefly valuable as they 
enable un to write the history of the 
human mind. Mow pre-eminently 
this is the ease wherever the subject 
of religion is introduced! Omens, 
auguries, oracles—what matters whe¬ 
ther in this or that case they were 
really seen or uttered ? the great fact 
is, that they were currently believed 
in, and acted on. The Itelwf here in 
all that we can possibly be concerned 
with. Whether u'Eneus really did sec 
tliat white sow, with her litter of 
thirty pigs, which he took for so good 
an omen of prosperity (it was no bad 
sign of fortuity), may be questioned; 
hut even the invention of such an inci¬ 
dent proves that men, and wise men, 
were supposed to be under the influence 
of such omens. That an eagle pounced 
down, and took from the head of 
Turquin liis cap, and, after wheeling 
in the air, put U on again, is what 
we do not believe; eagles, neither 
at Rome or elsewhere, have this habit 
of restitution. But the frequency of 
legends of this kind points to a time 
when men were in the constant ex¬ 
pectation of finding their own future 
destiny prefigured to them in the ac¬ 
tions of birds and beasts, or the ope¬ 
rations of inanimate nature. What' 
was the precise degree of influence 
which superstitions of this nature 
exercised on the course of human 
conduct, must still be problematical. 
Did any pious general, at the head of 
the legions at Rome, really deter¬ 
mine whether he should give battle 
Or not by the appetite with which the 
sacred chickens took their food ? 
Did men ever colonise, or build a 
eity, according to the flight of vul¬ 
tures or the perching of an eagle ? 

But superstition itself, and that in 
some of its most terrible forms, is 
animated and dignified by the spirit 
el' Roman patriotism. Read this old 
story of the self-devotion of Decius, 
as Dr Liddell tells it to ns. It will 
lie on excellent example in which to 
take our stand, if we would estimate 
at their full value these old. heroic 


legends. One of those decisive bat¬ 
tles is to be fought which is to de¬ 
termine the supremacy of Rome in 
Italy. 

"The Latin army marched hastily 
southward to protect their Osean allies, 
and it was in too plains of Campania 
that the fate of Rome and Latium was 
to be decided. (The two consul^ Man¬ 
lius and Decius, commanded in the 
Roman camp.) 

"When the two armies met under 
Mount Vesuvius, they lay opposed to 
ouo another, neither party choosing to 
begin the fray. It was almost like a 
civil war: Romans and Latins spoko 
the some language; their armies had 
long fought side by Bide under common 
generals; their arms, discipline, and 
tactics wore the same. 

“ While the armies were thus lying 
over against each other, the Latin 
horsemen, conscious of superiority, used 
every endeavour to provoke the Ro¬ 
mans to single combats. The latter, 
however, were cheeked by the orders of 
their generals, till young Manlius, son 
T>f the consul, stung to the quick by 
the taunts of Gominus Motius, a Latin 
champion, accepted his challenge. Tbo 
young Romau conquered, and returned 
to the camp to lay the spoils of the 
enemy at his fatlior's feet. But the 
Bpirit of Brutus was not dead; and the 
stem consul, unmindful of his own 
feelings and the pleading voices of tho 
whole army, condemned his son to 
death for disobedience to orders. Dis¬ 
cipline was thus maintained, but at a sore 
expense, and the men’s hearts were 
henyy at this unnatural act, 

"lu the night before the day on 
which the consuls resolved to fight, 
each of them was visited by an ominous 
dream, by which it was revealed that 
whichever army first lost ils general 
should prevail; and they agreed that he 
whose division first gave ground should 
devote himself to the gods of the lower 
world. 

“ In tho morning, when the auspices 
were token, the liver of the victim of¬ 
fered on the part of Decius was defec¬ 
tive, while that of MAnlins was perfect. 
And the event confirmed the omen ; for 
Manlius, who commanded on tho right, 
held his ground, while the legions of 
Decius on the left gave way. 

“ Then Decius, mindful*of his vow, 
sent for Valerius, the chief pontiff, to 
direct him how duly to devoto himself. 
He put on his toga, the robe of peace, 
after the Gabine fashion, bringing the 
end or lappet under the right arm, and 
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throwing it o*» hie head j and then, 
standing <m a javeihfc he pronounced the 
Balaam formof wards prescribed, by 
which he devoted the army of the 
enemy along with himself to the gods of 
death and to the grave: Then, still 
^breaded in ,bia toga, he leaped upon 
his horse, and dashing into the enemy's 
ranks, wos slain. 

“ Both armies were well aware of 
the meaning of the act. It depressed 
the spirits of the Latins as much as it 
raised those of the Homans. The skill 
of Manlius finished the work of super¬ 
stitious awe. . . . Tlie enemy fled 
in irretrievable confusion." 

One consul sacrifices his son to 
the cauBG of military discipline; the 
other consul sacrifices himself to the 
gods, to obtain the destruction of 
the enemy. We believe in a Decius, 
in some Decius, at some time, hi 
some battle. Many of the details 
brought here together were probably 
added by different narrators. But it 
may be laid down, we tliiuk, as a 
sound canon of criticism, that no 
act of moral t/reatnees watt ever in¬ 
vented till the, like of it had been 
really performed. Imagination of 
what the humati heart is capable of 
cannot precede the genuine feelinaK, 
the genuine heroism of man. The 
several acts of Manlius and of Decius 
are Romau deeds, whether they oc¬ 
curred precisely here or not. Wien 
note the traces wo have in this 
legend of the rite of human sacrifice, 
and the terrible boon extorted by it. 
Indeed, the whole passage is fertile 
of suggestions which we will not 
weaken by attempting to enumerate. 

Rome had scarcely obtained the 
ascendancy over her neighbours 
when her own destruction was threat¬ 
ened by the Gauls. Yet ultimately 
this invasion of the Celt, by weaken¬ 
ing her enemies more than herself, 
was not unpropitious to the final 
predominance of Rome. “ The Gauls,” 
writes Dr Liddell, “ burst upon 
Latium and the adjoining lands with 
the suddenness of a thunderstorm; 
and as the storm, with all its fury 
and destrUctivencss, yet clears the 
loaded ai*j and restores a balance be¬ 
tween the disturbed powers of nature, 
so it was with this Gallic hurricane. 
It swept oyer the face of Italy, crush¬ 
ing ana destroying. The Etruscans 
were weakened by it; and if Rome 


herself was laW prostrateforn seauon, 
the Latins also suffered greatly. the 
Volscians were bumbled, and the 
iEqui&usso shattered that they never 
recovered from the Mow.* 

It was a disastrous day for Rome. 
A large portion of her army, under 
her great general Camillua, was 
absent from the city. What forces 
she could muster were routed and 
dispersed. There were not enough 
men to defend the city; it Was given 
up to the Gauls. The Capitol alone 
held out Finally, the Romans were 
fain to ransom themselves, and to 
obtain peace, by the payment of one 
thousand pounds in weight of gold. 
The popular and legendary history 
tells us, that -whilst this gold was 
being weighed out—and just as the 
insolent Gaul had thrown his sword 
into the scale, bidding them weigh 
that too, with his “ Woe to the con¬ 
quered!”— the great Camillus re¬ 
turned with his army, marched into 
the forum, ordered tne gold to Ik* 
retimed, declared that it was with 
iron he meant to redeem the city, 
and forthwith drove out the Gauls, 
so completely destroying their host 
that nob a man was loft to carry 
home the news of their calamity. 

“ So ran tho legoud," continues Dr 
Liddell, “ embellished l>y the touch of 
Livy’s graceful pen. But, unfortunately 
for Homan prklc, here also, as in the'tolo 
of Porsenno, traces of true history are 
preserved, which show bow little tho 
Homan annalists regarded truth. Strabo 
aui* Diodorus mention stories to tho 
effect that the Gauls carried off tho gold 
without let or hindrance from Camillus, 
but that tlioy were attacked in Etruria, 
some said by the Homans themselves, 
others said by the friendly people of 
GcorC, and obliged to relinquish their 
precious booty. But Polybius baa left 
clearer and more positive statements. 
That gravo historian tolls us, ns if lie 
knew no otheristory, that tho departure 
of the Gauls was caused by tho iutelU- 
genco that the' Venetians, an* Illyrian 
tribe, bad invaded their settlements in 
northern Italy I that, on receiving this 
intelligence, they proposed to make a 
treaty; that the treaty wan made; that 
they actually received the, geld, and 
marched off unmolested to their homes.” 

Where did Polybius get hie story % 
Hie legend may dc false, but where 
were the materials from which Poly- 
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bius could have obtained a more his¬ 
torical account? But before again 
alluding to thin subject, we cannot 
but pause to take notice that here 
also is a striking example of the value 
erf the legend as a history of the mind 
and thoughts of a people, even where 
it foils us as a history of events. 
Consider what must have been the 
religious faith, what the ardent pa¬ 
triotism, that gave birth to this mag¬ 
nificent foble (if t'oblo it is; of the 
conduct of the Senate, when the army 
of Home had been utterly vanquished, 
ami the Gaul, iu iusolout confidence 
of victory, was rejoicing and revel¬ 
ling at the gates. Here it is, iu the 
version of l>r Liddell:— 

“ Mcautimo the Senate at Rome (lid 
wliat was possible to retrieve their fallen 
fortunes. With nil the men of military 
ago tlioy withdrew into the Capitol, for 
they had not numbers enough to man 
the walls of the city. Them* were mainly 
Patricians. Many of the Plebeians bud 
fallen iu tho battle : many had escaped 
to Veil, The old men of thus order, with 
the women, hod for safety to tho same 
city. The priests and vestal virgins, 
carrying with them tho sacred images 
and utousils, found refuge at the friendly 
EtruHcau city of Cairo. But th, old »S< na- 
tot's, who had been Consuls orCensi-rs, and 
had won triumphs, and grown grey in their 
country's service, feeling t hansel ns to he 
now no loiuicr a sure,our but a buithen , 
determined to snorhicc themselves for In r; 
and M. h’abim, the Vontitw, recited the 
form of words by which they solemnly de¬ 
voted thenwelres to the, gods below, praying 
that on their heads only might falhUhe 
vengeance and the destruction. Then os 
tho Gauls approached, thoy ordered their 
ivory chairs to be set iu the Comitiuiu, 
before the temples of tLc gods, and there 
tlioy took thoir seats, each man dad in 
his robes of state, to awuit the coming of 
tho avenger. 

*' At length the Gallic host approached 
the city, and came to the Coliino gate. 
It stood wide open before their aston¬ 
ished gave, and they advanced slowly, 
uot without suspicion, through deserted 
streets, unresisted and unchecked. W hen 
they reached the Forum, there, within 
its sacred precincts, they beheld those 
venerable men sitting like so many gods 
descended from heaven to protect their 
own. They gazed witii silent awe; till 
at length a Gaul, hardier than bis bre¬ 
thren, ventured to stroke the long beard 
of M. Papirius. The old hero nosed his 
ivory shift’ and smote the offender* 


whereupon the barbarian in wrath; dew 
him; and this first sword-stroke gave the 
signal for a general slaughter. Then the 
Romans in the Capitol believed that tho 
gods had accepted the offering which 
those old men hod made, and that the 
rest would be saved." 

Grander fable never waa invented 
—never grew up ont of grander feel¬ 
ings or wilder convictions. How 
little do we seem to know of the an¬ 
cient religion of Rome! We listen too 
exclusively to the jwets of tho Angus- 
tan age. Elegant fictions and placid 
deities, from whom little was -to be 
hoped or feared, did not constitute 
the religion of early times. There 
were terrible, gods in those days— 
without whom, indeed, no religion 
lias existed which has really in- 
fhumml the conduct of mankind. 

The next great event iu the history 
of Rome which arrests our attention 
is the war with Pyrrhus. Here the 
Romans come in contact with ;» 
literaiy people. The attention of 
the Greeks is drawn towards them. 
Greek historians collect, what ac¬ 
counts they can of these new barba¬ 
rians, who "are pronounced to be “ not 
barbarians at least in Avar.” The first 
Roman historians wrote in the Greek 
language. We enter, it is said, into 
the historic period. 

This is a fit place to quote some 
judicious remarks which I)r Liddell 
makes on the sources of early Roman 
history ;— 

“When tho Gaul departed and left 
Romo in ashes, it was not only the 
buildings of the city that perished. Wo 
arc expressly told that all the public 
records shared iu the general destruc¬ 
tion— tho Fasti, or list of y'-suiy magis¬ 
trates with their triumphs, tho Aznmleg 
1’outificum, and the Linen Rolls {libri 
lints!), which were annual registers or 
chronicles of events kept by tho pontiffs 
and augurs 

“ This took place, we know, about the 
year 800 n.c. 

"Row the first Reman annalists, 
Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, Cato 
the Censor, with the poets Ramus and 
Ennius, flourished about a century and 
a half after this date, Whence, then, 
it is natural to OBk, did these writers 
and their successors find materials for 
the history of Rome before the burning 
of the city ? What is the authority for 
the events and actions which ore stated 
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to havg takaaplaco before 'the year 

SftO B.a 1 . - ,.■ . 

“The answer to theseqweatioas may 
partly be found in our fifth chapter. 
The early hietory of Rome was preeerred 
in old heroic lays or legends, which lived 
In the memories of men, end were trans¬ 
mitted by word of mouth from one gene¬ 
ration to . another. The early history of 
all nations is, as we have said, the same; 
and even if we had the Fasti and the 
Annals complete, we should still have to 
refer to those legendary tales for the 
substance and colour of the early his¬ 
tory. The Fasti, indeed, if they were 
eo utterly destroyed as Livy states, must 
have been preserved in memory with 
tolerable accuracy, for we have several 
lists of the early magistrates which only 
differ by a few omissions and transposi¬ 
tions. The Annals and Linen Rolls, if 
we had copies of them, would present 
little else than dry bones without flesh— 
mere names with a few naked incidents 
attached, much of the same character as 
the famous AugloSuxon Chromclo. For 
narrative we should still have been de¬ 
pendent upon lha legends. We might 
know the exact timo at which Coriolanus 
appeared at the head of the Volsciau 
host, but the story would remain un¬ 
touched. . . . 

“ The false statements of the Patrician 
period are quite different in kind from 
thmgroator part of the legendary fictions 
of Greece or Regal Romo. There we 
discern no dishonesty of purpose, no 
intentional fraud; hero, much of the 
baser coin is current. Iu the legends of 
Porseuna and Catnillus the dishonour of 
Rome, and the triumphs of the invaders 
are studiously kept out of sight, and 
glorious deeds are attributed to heroes 
who arc proved to have no claim to such 
honour.” 

If the legends of the Regal period 
are mythical, and if those of the 
Patrician period were falsified by 
bards and minstrels, who made it 
their vocation to flatter the family 
pride of the nobles, it is plain there 
is little of historic narrative mating to 
these early times which can lie depend¬ 
ed on. There is no essential difference 
in the account which Dr Liddell and 
Sir G. C. Lends give of the materials ■ 
of tiie early history of Rome; but the 
first of theaa writers has a far greater 
faith in that species of constructive 
or conjectural history, in which Nie¬ 
buhr was so great an artist, than the 
second can at ail admit. Sir G. 0. 
Lewis contends ..with great force and 


tiaosessthat historical evkUmc^doe* 
not differ in hind from judicial 0#* 
deuce. They are both founded “ on 
the testimony of credible witnesses.” 
Unless yon can trace your narra¬ 
tive to some contemporary writer 
who had a fair opportunity of know* 
ing the facts to which he testifies, 
you have nothing worthy of the name 
of history. Nor can any ingenuity 
of reasoning avail if the materials on 
which you reason are constantly open 
to suspicion. In the time of the 
second Punk* war there commences 
a aeries of Roman liisiorians or an¬ 
nalists who recorded the events of 
their own age; their works arc lost 
to us, but they furnished subsequent 
writers, whose histories remain, with 
their materials. If now, for the years 
preceding this epoch, you have no¬ 
thing but a series of meagre official 
annals, kept by the chief pontiff, 
some ancient treaties, and a tew 
laws wliieli you ran bring into court 
as historical evidence—if you have 
nothing but these ‘‘dry houcs,” there 
is no help for it; you must be con¬ 
tented with tin* skeleton. By no 
means can you, in any legitimate 
manner, cover these bones. ‘You 
have no narrative, both life-like and 
trustworthy, that extends beyond the 
age of Pyrrhus. Here the Greek his¬ 
torian steps in. Moreover, the war 
with Pyrrhus was “ not so long prior 
to the time of Fabius and Ciuciua 
tthe earliest Roman annalists) as to 
render it improbable .that they and 
other subsequent writers may have 
collected some trustworthy notices of 
it from native tradition and docu¬ 
ments.” The speech, too, of Appius 
the Blind, delivered iu the Senate on 
the occasion of tlm embassy of (Jin- 
oas, the minister of Pyrrhus, was 
extant iu the time of Cicero. But 
beyond this period of the. war of 
Pyrrhus, historic, narrative based on 
acceptable evidence there is none. 

Sir (1 C. Lewis states the matter, 
at the opening of* his third chapter, 
in the following lucid manner : - 

a In the previous chapter wo have fol¬ 
lowed the stream of 1 toman contempo¬ 
rary history up to the war of Pyrrhus, < 
but found that at that point the contem¬ 
porary writers deserted us. There to too 
truce of any historical account of Roman 
affairs by a contemporary writer, native 
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or foreign, bofor* that time; nor can it 
be shown that wjf Roman literary -work, 
either in verse or prose, was. then in ex* 
istenoa But although there was no con* 
temporary history, and no native litera¬ 
ture at Rome before the war with Pyr¬ 
rhus, yet we have a history of Rome for 
472 yean before that period, handed 
down to ns by ancient classical writers 
as a oredible narrative of events.” 

But wenaust not be seduced further 
into following' the discussions of Sir 
G. C. Lewis “on the cmiilnlity of the 
early Roman history." We must not 
forget that it is Dr Liddell’s History 
we have at present before us. The 
ware of Pyrrhus are related by him 
iu u very distinct and spirited man¬ 
ner, and the chivalrous diameter of 
the Greek prince—the Omir-de-Lion 
of his age—stands out before us iu 
very dear relief. The ware, too, of a 
greater than Pyrrhus—of the Cartha¬ 
ginian general, Hannibal—are told 
With more perspicuity than will bo 
found, we think, in the pages of any 
of his predecessors. But for veiy 
manifest reasons we must pass over 
voluminous details of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

No portion of the work will bo 
read with more interest and profit 
than those chapters which give an 
account of the civil constitution of 
Rome, such jis it existed in the palmy 
days of the republic. We confess 
ourselves to be utterly incredulous of 
the ability of any writer to describe 
to ns what the .constitution of Romo 
was under her kings, or during the 
earlier periods of the commonwealth 
80 much the more pleasure do we de¬ 
rive from a view or that constitution 
when the clouds seem to break away, 
and it stands revealed to us in’the 
light of history. When he lias driven 
Hannibal out Of Italy, conquered 
Sicily, and imposed those terms on 
Carthage which ended the second 
Punie war, Dr Liddell takes the occa¬ 
sion to review the constitution of 
Rome such as it displayed itself when 
the republic was in its full vigour. 
It was during the time of the Punic 
warn, he tells us, that this most re¬ 
markable and most complex system 
of government under which men ever 
lived, attained to some- completeness 
of form. Our own British constitu¬ 
tion is Often cited as a marvel of com¬ 


plexity ; incongruous powers and in¬ 
stitutions come into collision at thin 
and that point, till a harmonious 
action is at length produced; and 
the prerogative of the Crown is seen 
to be .opposed by the privilege of Par¬ 
liament, in such a manner as rather 
to represent a contest between rival 
institutions, than an understood co¬ 
operation of great functionaries of 
state. But the British constitution 
is a simple and consistent scheme 
when compared with the constitution 
of the Roman republic; with its wild 
right of the Tnbune, which at once 
seems subversive of all law; with 
its annual elections, and that even of 
the general at the head of its armies, 
which seems at once subversive of all 
military discipline, and an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to all military success ; 
with its coequal legislative assem¬ 
blies, which seems to strike at once 
at the unity of the laws, and to be a 
provision for the dissolution of the 
society. 

That which explains the mystery, 
that which accounts for the long 
duration and signal success of so com¬ 
plicated a system, is to be found in 
the predominating power of the 
Senate. Aud if again we are as^ed 
how it happened that the Senate en¬ 
dured so long, and was not sooner 
dissolved or reducod to subjection 
by some miUtary chief, we can only 
refer to the jealousy whieh the great 
men of Rome, patrician or plebeian, 
entertained of .each other. Many a 
patrician would have been king, none 
would have endured to liave a king 
over him. This determination to bow 
to no superior, except the law, ex¬ 
cept the State, is the feeling of every 
aristocracy which grows up within a 
city. It is otherwise with a terri¬ 
torial aristocracy. Here some form 
of our feudal system invariably pre¬ 
sents iteeif; the common safety re¬ 
quires it. But in a municipal 
aristocracy, like that of Rome or 
Venice, the prevailing spirit, the con¬ 
servative feeling, is precisely this de¬ 
termination, that no one member of 
the body shall obtain predominance 
over the rest. Looking at the history 
of Rome and the magnitude of her 
conquests, we feel that it was inevi¬ 
table that, the Senate should succumb 
at length to some victorious Cmsar, 
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anti we feel thatit was equally inevi- 
table that it should deliver us last 

n mt i&the daggers of a Brutus 
a Casans. 

' An extract from this portion of Dr 
Liddell’s work cannot fail to be ac¬ 
ceptable to our readers. What pre¬ 
cisely was the august Senate of Rome 
many of ns may not distinctly remem¬ 
ber, if indeed we have ever been so 
distinctly told as we are in the pages 
of this writer. We have no space to 
enter on the description of the two 
legislative assemblies, the u Tribe As¬ 
sembly," and the “Centuriate As- 
sembly,” as they are here called, 
nor of the extraordinary power of 
the Tribune ; we must limit our quo¬ 
tation to that part which rather 
bears on the ordinary and executive 
government of Rome. 

“To obtain each of thoso high offices 
(as those of Qusostor, ASdile, Praetor, 
Consul, Censor), the Roman was obliged 
to seek the suffrages of bis fellow-citizens. 
They wero all open to tho ambition of 
every one whose naino had boon entered 
by the Censors in the Register of Citizens, 
provided he hod reached tho required 
age. No office, except the Censorship, 
was held for a longer period than twelve 
months. No officer received any pay or 
salary for his services. To defray ex¬ 
penses, certain allowances were mode 
from the treasury by order of the Senate. 
To discharge routine duties and to con¬ 
duct their correspondence, each magis¬ 
trate had n certain number of clerks 
(Scribes), who formed what wo should 
call the civil service, and who had before 
this assumed an important position in 
the State. 

“ But though the highest offices seemed 
thus absolutely open to every candidate, 
they wero not so in practice. About tho 
time of the first Punic war an alteration 
was made, which in effect confined the 
Cumle officers to the Wealthy families. 
The ASdlles were charged with the 
management of the public games, and 
for celebrating them with due splendour 
a liberal allowance had been mode from 
the treasury. At tho time just men¬ 
tioned, this allowance was withdrawn. 
Yet the Curale M dilea were still expect¬ 
ed to maintain the honour of Rome by 
costly, spectacles at the Great Roman 
Games, Megalesian Festival, and 
others Of less consequence. A great 
change was wrought by this law, which, 
under' a popular aspect, limited the 
ehoice of the people to those who could 
buy their favour- None could become 


ASdils who had. not tbc oommand of 
money, or at least of credit* 

“ That which strikes the mind as moat 
remarkable in the executive government 
of Rome, is ths short pstfel fee which 
each magistrate held his office and the 
seeming danger of leaving appelates®,!* 
so important to tim suffrages of ths people 
at huge; and this hi still more striking 
when we remember that the same system 
was extended to the army itself, os well 
as to its generals. The Romans had no 
standing array. Every Roman, titisen 
between tho complete ages of seventeen 
and forty-live, and possessing property 
worth at least 4000 lb. of copper, was 
placed on the military roll. From this 
roll four legions, two for each Consul, 
wero enlisted overy year; and in oastia 
of necessity additional legions were 
raised. But at the dose of the year's 
campaign these legionary soldiers had a 
right to return home and be relieved by 
outers. Nor were there any fixed officers. 
Each legion bad six tribunes and sixty 
ccuturionn ; but these wero appointed, 
like the consuls and soldiers, fresh every 
year. Tho majority of the tribunes wore 
now elected by tlio people at the Comitia 
of the tribes, and tba remainder wero 
nominated by tho constwr of tho year ; 
the only limitation to such choice being, 
that those elected or nominated should 
have served in the legions at least five 
campaigns. The Centurions were then 
nominated by the Tribunes, subject to 
tbe approval of the Consuls. No doubt 
the Tribunes or Consuls, for their own 
sake, would nominate effective men; and 
therefore wo should ooncludo, what wo 
find to bo tho foot, that the Romau 
armies depended much on their Centu¬ 
rions, and on those Tribunes who wore 
nominated by tbe Consuls.” 

Everything hitherto seems to be in 
a state of perpetual change and dis¬ 
organisation. If a consul were pur¬ 
suing bis operations ever so success- 
frilly, he was liable to be superseded 
at tne close of the year by his succes¬ 
sor in the consulship; and this suc¬ 
cessor brought with him new soldiers 
and new officers. This inconveni¬ 
ence was so great that the constitu¬ 
tional usages were necessarily broken 
through: the same men were re-elect¬ 
ed to the consulship notwithstanding 
the law that no one should held the 
office a second time except, after the 
lapse of a certain interval. Impolitic 
laws, and these frequently suspended, 
present us with a poor guaranteefbr < 
tbe permanence of the republic. 
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“JBut though the chief offieers, both 
in state and army, were continually 
changing at the popular will, there was 
a mighty power behind them, on which 
they were oil dependent, which did not 
Change. This was the Senate. 

* The importance of this body can 
hardly be overstated. All the acts of 
the Roman Republic ran in the name of 
the Senate and People, as if the Senate 
were half the State, though its number 
seems still to have been limited to three 
hundred members. 

“ The Senate of Rome was perhaps the 
most remarkable assembly that the 
world has ever seen. Its members held 
their seats for life. Onco senators, id* 
ways senators, unloss they were degraded 
for some dishonourable causo. But 
the Scnatorical peerage was not heredi- 
tavy; no futher could transmit tbo 
honour to his son. Bach man nmst win 
it for himself. 

“ The manner in which seats in tho 
Senate were obtained is tolerably well 
ascertained. Many persons will be sur¬ 
prised to loam that the members of this 
august body, ail, ornoarly all, owed their 
places to tho votok of tho people. In 
theory, indoed^ho Censors still possessed 
the power roffly exorcised by the kings 
and early Consuls, of choosing the Sena¬ 
tors at their own will and plcasuro. But 
official powers, however arbitrary, are 
always limited in practice—and the Cen¬ 
sors followed rules established by an¬ 
cient procodent. A notable example of 
tho rulo by which the list of the Senate 
was made occurs at a poriocl when, if 
ever, there was wide room for .tho exor¬ 
cise of discretion. After the fatal days 
of Trasiraonc and Oannaj, it was found 
that, to complete the just number of 
Senator**, no less than one hundred and 
seventy were wanting. Two years were 
yet to pass beforo new Censors would 
be in office * and to provide an extraor- 
dinaty remedy for an extraordinary case, 
M. Fabius Buteo, an old Senator of high 
character, was named Dictator, for the 
sole purpose of recruiting the vacant 
ranks of his order, lie thus discharged 
his duty: after reciting the names of all 
surviving Senators, he chose as new 
members, first, those who had held Cu- 
rule offices since the lost censorship, ac¬ 
cording to the order of their election ; 
then those who had served os ASdiles, 
Tribunes, or Quaestors; then of those 
who had not held office, such as had de¬ 
corated their homes with spoils taken 
from the enemy, or with crowns bestow¬ 
ed for saving the lives of fellow-eitusens! 

*' The first qualification for a seat in 
the Senate then was that of offico. .It is ' 


probable that to the qualification of 
office there was added a second, pro¬ 
perty ; a third limitation, that of age, 
followed from tire rule thaefhe Senate 
was recruited from the lists of official 
persons. No one could be a Senator till 
he was about thirty years, of age. 

11 The power of the Senate was equal 
to its dignity. It absorbed into its ranks 
a large proportion of the practical abi¬ 
lity of tho community. It was a stand¬ 
ing council, where all official functions 
were annual. And thus, it is hut natural 
that it should engross the chief business 
of the State.” 

This body of ex-consuls, ex-prsc- 
tors, and the like (we need hardly say 
that the distinction between Patri¬ 
cian and Plebeian liad been early 
erased) might well justify the iigjire 
of speech winch the minister of Pyr¬ 
rhus used when he called the Roman 
Senate an assembly of kings. “ Many 
of its members had exercised sove¬ 
reign power; many were preparing to 
exercise it.” 

The Senate had the absolute con¬ 
trol of foreign affairs, except that, in 
declaring war and concluding trea¬ 
ties of peace, the people were con¬ 
sulted. The conduct of the war, and 
all diplomatic negotiations, were in 
their bands. The Consul was the ser¬ 
vant of the. Senate ; the sacred pon¬ 
tiffs took their orders from the 
Senate. And, what was of no less 
importance, “all the financial ar¬ 
rangements of the State were left to 
their discretion.” In times of diffi¬ 
culty, as is well known, they had 
the power of suspending all rules 
of law by the appointment of a dic¬ 
tator. 

“ They prolonged the comtmmd of a 
general or suspended him at pleasure. 
They estimated the .sums necessary for 
the military chest; nor could » sesterce 
bo paid to the general without their 
order. • If. a Consul proved refractory, 
they could transfer his power for a time 
to a dictator. AU disputes in Italy or 
beyond seas were referred to their sove¬ 
reign oxbitremont. . , They might 
also resolve themselyos Into A High 
Court of Justice for the trial of extraor¬ 
dinary offences.” * 

Nor was this .great Executive 
Council without participation in, or 
control over, the ranctiou of the le- ' 
gialative assemblies ; for, as a general 
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role, no law could be proposed which 
had not already received the sanc¬ 
tion of th$ Senate, This body may 
be well described as having been for 
many years “ the main-spring of the 
Homan constitution.” 

Next to the wars with Hannibal 
follow those with Philip, and Antio- 
chus, and Perseus, of which Dr 
Liddell relates with singular perspi¬ 
cuity. It is sad to notice how soon 
after the report of victories and ex¬ 
tended empire is heard the com¬ 
plaint of corrupted manners, of a 
Senate greedy of gol<^ of a people 
following the "frar for plunder, mak¬ 
ing of arms a trade and profession. 
It was at the end of tne second 
Punic war that we were called upon 
to take <r survey of republican in¬ 
stitutions, and republican simplicity 
of manners—of a people nule and 
warlike indeed, but agricultural, do¬ 
mestic, where divorce was unknown, 
faithful and pious,—and the third 
and last Purnc war does not break 
out before We hear of the city being 
startled and alarmed at the report 
of wives poisoning their husbands, 
and at the discovery of secret asso¬ 
ciations of men ana women where 
some new and licentious worship of 
Bacchus was introduced. The disease 


philosophy of Greece, .He ought to 
nave directed his scrutiny to the 
cupidity and ambition of Romo. It. 
was wealth and power, not art and 
philosophy, that were corrupting his 
fellow-citizens. lie should have done 
his utmost to check their spirit, of 
pillage and of conquest. Instead of 
which, ho joins in the ^ir-cry of the 
people, and directs his hostility 

S jamst Scipio, the introducer of 
reck literature. Another motive also 
is assigned for this hostility, which 
is of a still more commonplace cha¬ 
racter : there were political parties 
in Rome us elsewhere, and Cato 
had attached himself to the party of' 
Pabius, which was opposed to the 
Seipios. 

Born at the provincial town of 
Tnsculnm, and inheriting some patri¬ 
mony, lauds and slaves, in the &abinc 
territory, near the spot once occupied 
by the great Ourius Dentatus, the 
future Censor of Rome had early 
adopted a quite rustic mode of life. 
The young Cato, we arc told, look¬ 
ed with reverence on tjjhe hearth at 
which Ourius had been roasting his 
radishes when he rejected thy 8am- 
nite gold, and resolved to make a 
model of that nule and simple pa¬ 
triot. He used to work with nis 


first manifests itself in the rude efforts 
to cheek it, and one of the earliest 
symptoms of corruption is the ap¬ 
pearance on the stage of Cato the 
Censor. 

Of Cato the Censor Dr Liddell 
gives ub the outlines of a very vigor¬ 
ous portrait “ More familiar to us,” 
he says, “ than almost any of the 

S eat men of Rome, we see him, with 
s keen grey eyes and red hair, his 
harsh features and spare athletic 
frame, strong by natural constitution 
and hardened by exercise, clad even 
at Rome in the coarsest rustic garb, 
attacking with plain but nervous 
eloquence the luxury And corruption 
of the nobles.” This type of a whole 
class of men„ more honest than en¬ 
lightened, stands out to us in still 
more 'distinct relief from his oppo-* 


antagonist. Cato had rushed to the 
concision that the wickedness of 
Room was traceable to the arts and 


slave's, wearing the same course dress, 
and partaking of the atone fare. But 
conscious, nevertheless, of superior 
powers, and fond, we may be sure, 
of seeing justice done amongst his 
neighbours, he would resort occa¬ 
sionally to the nearer courts of law, 
to plead the cause of some client. 
His shrewd sayings and caustic elo¬ 
quence attracted the attention espe¬ 
cially of 0I *e Valerius Flaceus, “a 

C ng nobleman of the neighbour- 
1 . himself a determined friend 
of tne ancient Roman manners.” 
Flaccus persuaded him to leave his 
farm, and enter public lift* at Rome. 
There he rose, step bv step, through ( 
the several offices of state,, till he 
reached the highest honour, that of 
the Censorship. 

“Cato was now iu full possession of 
the immense arbitrary powers wfelded 
by tbe Censor, and determined not to 
act, as most Censors had acted, merely 
as the minister of the Senate, But to put 
down luxury with a Strong hand. • »e 
had thundered against the repeal Of the 
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Oppian law,* during bis consulship, but 
in vain,—the ladies were too strong for 
Linn Bat now it was bis turn. Hitherto 
nO property bad bean included in the 
Censor’s register, except land and houses. 
Cato ordered all valuable slaves to be 
sated at three times the amount of other 
property, and laid a heavy tax on the 
dross and equipages of the women, if 
they exeoodea a certain sum. He struck 
seven Senators off the list, some for paltry 
causes. Manilius wns degraded for kiss* 
ing his wife in public ; another for an 
unseasonable jeat; but all honest men 
must have applauded when L. Flumi- 
nius was at length punished for his atro- 
clous barbarity.f It savoured of per¬ 
sonal bitterness when, at the grand re¬ 
view of the knights, he deprived L. 
Seipio Asiaticus of bis hone. 

“ In the management of public works 
Cato Bliowod judgment equal to his 
vigour. Ho provided for the repair of 
the aqueducts and reservoirs, and took 
great pains to amend the drainage of the 
city, lie encouraged a fair and open 
competition for the contracts of tax-col¬ 
lection, and so much offended the power¬ 
ful companies of Pnblicani, that, aftor 
be had laid down hiR office, bo was pro¬ 
secuted, and compelled to pay a fine of 
1*2,000 ases.” 

That fine of 12,000 asee wc are 
disposed to reckon amongst his high¬ 
est titles to honour. Restricted in his 
notions, the Censor still claims our 
esteem for the genuine sturdy in¬ 
dependence which accompanies him 
throughout his life, and in the- pre¬ 
sence alike of the Senate and the 
people. lie is lio craven demagogue. 
“You are like a parcel of sheep,” 
he tells the people on one occasion, 
“ which follow their leader, they care 
not whither.” He interferes to pre¬ 
vent a gratuitous distribution of eorn, 
which he foresaw would encourage 
the growth of a lazy mob in tne 
metropolis ; and on this occasion he 
begins his oration thus, “ If is a 
hard thing, Romans, to speak to the 
belly, for it 1ms no ears?’ He was 
• a hard-headed, self-sufficient man, not 


too. humane, since he could recom¬ 
mend, In his book on agriculture, the 
selling off of old slaves as a useless' 
lumber, and by no means disposed 
to act with clemency or justice 
towards foreign nations. In his old 
age, when he numbered eighty-four 
yean, he led the party which clamour¬ 
ed for the destruction of Carthage. 
The old Sabine farmer appeared in 
the Senate, and unfolding his gown, 
reduced some giant figs, which he 
eld up and said, “ These figs grow 
but three days’ sail from Rome.” He 
then repeated the oft-reiterated and 
fatal sentence, “Carthage must be 
destroyed !—delenda ed Carthago ! * 

The morality between nation and 
nation always has been, and still 
is, execrable. Indeed, there can 
ho no international morality until 
men have learned that the interest 
of one people is bound up with the 
interest of others; till, just as indi¬ 
viduals learn that their welfare is 
inseparable from the welfare of some 
community of individuals, so nations 
shall learn that their own wellbeing 
and prosperity is inseparable from 
the wellbeing of some community of 
nations. Tne early policy of Rome 
in the treatment of tne Italian cities 
which were compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge her supremacy, has often been 
praised; it could not have been very 
censurable, since at the period of 
Hannibal's greatest success there 
were so few defections. Probably 
the value of some large Italian con¬ 
federacy hail begun- to be generally 
appreciated; ana as there was little 
to pillage from each other, there was 
the less room for injustice. When 
the government extended beyond 
Italy, over rich and conquered pro¬ 
vinces, the historian h<*s no longer 
any commendation to bestow. _ 

“ It was a general nde that all Italian 
land was tax-free, and that all provincial 
laud, except such as was specified in 


* Tl»is was a law, passed after the battle of Conns, at tbo instance of the tribune 
Oppius, * by which It was forbidden that any woman should wear a gay-coloured 
dress, or have more than half an ounce of gold to ornament her person, and that 
none should approach within a mile of any city or town 1% a car drawn by horses.” 

—Yol. i. p. Sttft ■* 

t Ha had caused a fugitive and suppliant (Saul to be assassinated in bis own 
tent, where he wm feasting with a favourite youth, in order that the dying agonies 
of the wan might afford an amusement to his unworthy minton.—Vol. ii. p. 61. ■ 
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“ This last distinction implies that the 
imperial revenues were raised chiefly 
from the provinces. In, the course. of 
little wore than thirty years from .the 
dose of the Hanuiballc war, this was the 
cose, uot chiefly, but absolutely. The 
world was taxed for the benefit of Romo 
and her citizens. ; . . 

“ It was as if England were to defray 
tho expenses of her own administration 
from the proceeds of a tax levied on her 
Indian empire. The evil was aggravated 
by the way in which the taxes were col¬ 
lected. , This was done by contract. 
From time to time tbe taxes of each 
province were put up to public auction 
by tho Frsetor or Proconsul; aud tho 
company of contractors which outbade 
the rest received the contract and farmed 
the taxes of tho province. The mem¬ 
bers of these companies were called 
Pvblicani. It is manifest that this system 
offered a premium on extortion. 

“The Proconsuls and Praetors exor¬ 
cised on authority virtually despotic. 
They were Senators, and responsible to 
tho Senate alone. It may too surely be 
anticipated what degree of sevority a 
corporation like the Senate would exer¬ 
cise towards its own members in times 
when communication with tho provinces 
was uncertain and dififebult, when no one 
cared for tbe late of foreigners, when 
there was no press to give tongue to 
public opinion, aud indeed no force of 
public opinion at all. Very soon tho 
Senatorial Proconsuls found it their in¬ 
terest to support the tax-gatherers in 
their extortions, on condition of sharing 
in the plunder. - Tho provincial govern¬ 
ment of the republic became in practice 
an organised system of oppression, calcu¬ 
lated to enrich fortunate Senators, and to 
provide them with tbe means of buying 
the suffrages of tbe people, or of discharg¬ 
ing the debts incurred in buying them. 
The name of Proconsul became identified 
with tyranny and greed." 

We would gladly accompany Dr 
Liddell farther down the stream of 
history, hut the stream widens as 
we proceed. The events increase in 
magnitude, and the territory over 
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verge enough" for such themes as the 
names of Sylla, Pompcy, Ososar, 

Tfne subject we cannot help gl&ne- 
voi* lxxix.— Sfo. OCCCLXXXV. 


Roma led to the makingof innumer¬ 
able slaves; and nowhere i$ 
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the recklessness of other men's well- 
being, will bring with it a penalty of 
some kind, on some bead,—for nor 
slave-system was the gurse of Rome, 
aud the chief cause of her ruin and 
dowu&ll. _ „ ' 

Unfortunately for any diptincifm'sa 
of view ou this subject, the same 
name slavery is applied to very dif¬ 
ferent institutions, to very different 
relations between man and mail, to 
very different rights aud conduct of 
him who calls himself master or 
owner. All systems of slave-labour 
are no more alike than all systems of 
monarchy. In some cases tho insti¬ 
tution we call slavery is the only 
possible system that could have been 
adopted. But amongst the Romans 
slavery exhibited itself in its harshest 
features; here it in part superseded 
and thrust aside the labour of the* 
free peasant: in Italy it drove the 
native agriculturist from the soil, and 
converted cornfields which liad been 
cultivated by lmrdy yeomen, into 
wild pastures, where the cattle were 
watched by slaves. In the city, it 
retarded or prevented the growth of 
a free industrious middle class; even 
what wo call liberal professions suf¬ 
fered a certain social degradation 
from being thrown into the hands of 
slaves or freed men. The Romans 
were always a harsh people, and a 
system wllich put unlimited power 
of life and limb into their hands, and 
supplied the oircus with gladiatorial 
combats, was not likely to improve 
their humanity. 

They were always a harsh and se- _ 
verc people ; it is suspected that 
some unrecorded conquest and sub¬ 
jugation was the origin of the distinc¬ 
tion between patrician and client, 
and that the history of the city ought 
really to commence with the invasion 
and domination ofg> conquering crustt 
or race. Be that as it may, one of 
the first laws we hear of is of so. 
severe and cruel a cliaracter-r-a law 
of debtor and .creditor of so atrocious 
a description—-that it -is almost as 
incredible as any of the wildest la^* 
gends of that early time. We can 
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scarcely believe that a people who 
hgd adyanoed to the making any 

re a$ aH^C'duld have made one in 

icli it was provided that “the 
creditor might arrest the person of 
his debtor, load* him with chains, and 
teed him an bread and water for 
thirty days, and thou, if the money 
still remained unpaid, he might put 
him to death, or sell him as a slave 
to the highest bidder; or, if there 
were ‘ several creditors, they might, 
hew his body in pieces and divide 
it ”—with a saving clause fcliat, “ if 
a man cut more or less than his due, 
he should incur uo penalty.”—Vol. 
L p. 100. Possibly this last provi¬ 
sion was a mere threat, and to be 
sold as a beast of burden was the 
heaviest penalty that a patrician cre¬ 
ditor ever inflicted on las debtor. It 
is plain, however, that when a multi¬ 
tude of slaves tell into the hands of 
the Homans, they fell into the hSiuls 
of men who were not disposed to use 
their power leniently. They were 
men of blunt sensibilities. One who 
visited a liomau senator in the time 
of the Soipios might have had his 
ears assailed by the sharp cry of pain 
from a beaten slave, and certainly 
the tirst object that would have 
greeted his vision would have been 
a slave chained like a dog to the 
door — the “hall-porter” of those 
days. In subsequent times the more 
refined Homan could not have en¬ 
dured such sounds and sights in his 
own presence or neighbourhood ; but 
what went on in the “ ergastula ” upon 
his estate, he probably never cared 
to inquire. 

Our readers will perhaps prefer 
here a brief extract from Dr Liddell 
to any general statements of our 
own. He says:— 

“ A few examples will show the prodi¬ 
gious numbor of staves that must havo 
been thrown into the market iu tho 
career of conquest ou which the republic 
entered after the Haunibalic war. To 
punish the Bruttians for tho fidelity with 
which they ftdbero dft to the cause of the 
great Ch^^giniawtho whole nation 
were made slaves; no lees than 150,000 
Epirotes were sold by ASmiljus Paulus; 
50,000 were sent home by Scipio from. 
Carthage. These numbers arc acciden¬ 
tally preserved; and if, according to 
this scale, we calculate the hosts qf un¬ 
happy men sold in slavery during the 


Syrian, Macedonian, Illyrian, Grecian, 
and Spanish wars, we' shall be prepared 
to hear that slaves fit only for unwilled 
labour were plentiful and cheap. 

“ It - is evident that hosts of slaves 
lately free men, and many of them sol¬ 
diers, must become dangerous to the 
owners. Nor was their treatment such 
as to conciliate. They were turned out 
upon the hills, made responsible for the 
safety of the cattle put under their 
charge, and compelled to provide them¬ 
selves with the common necessaries of 
life. A body of these wretched men 
asked their master for clothing: ‘Whati’ 
ho asked, 'arc there no travellers with 
clothes on V The atrocious hint was 
soon taken: the shepherd.-slaves of 
lower Italy became banditti, and to travel 
tli rough Apulia without au armedrotimie 
was a perilous adventuro. From assail¬ 
ing travellers the marauders began to 
plundor the smaller country-houses; and 
all but tho rich were obliged to desert 
the country, and flock into the towns. 
When they were not employed upon the 
hills, they were.shut up m large prisou- 
likobuildings Urgwttvla), where they 
talked over their wrongs, and formed 
schemes of vougeonce.’’ 

No wonder we hoar of Sicilian 
slave-wars. Nor can wo wonder, 

after this, at the statement some¬ 
times made, tliat Homan civilisation 
never extended beyond the cities—' 
that the country*tX such provinces of 
Gaul and Spam was still barbarian— 
that there was no civilisation or hu¬ 
manity ktrv for Goth or German to 
destroy. We cannot wonder, at all 
events, that there was no patriotism 
to withstand their invasion. Their 
invasion was a restoration of tho 
country, if it was a temporary de¬ 
struction of the town. And even in 
the large towns, while the system of 
slavery endured, the industrial arts, 
and even studious and ’ibeial profes¬ 
sions, never received their due honour 
and due encouragement. Wealth 
and military and civil appointments 
were the only valid or generally re¬ 
cognised claims to social distinction. 

We must take our leave of Dr 
Liddell’s book, again commending it 
to the student. In a passage we 
quoted from the preface, the author 
says that if less or positive history is 
laid before the reader than in some 
older books, “he will, at all events, 
find less that he will hare to unlearn.” 
We venture to Hunk that there in. 
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atQl a good deal set down here as 
history which the student wiU have 
to unlearn. But we make no objec¬ 
tion to the work on this account; 
for every student must be solicitous 
to know what is the last hypothesis 
of eminently learned men. There 
has been an overflow, in our own 
times, of conjectural history. As it 
chiefly concerned the dr? details of 
civil government, and the develop¬ 
ment of constitutional laws, tho free 
employment of a conjectural method 
was disguised: this flood, we may 
venture confidently to say, is now 
receding. 

. Additions of this kind, mails by 
one able man, will lie dcstioycd by 
another ; but it docs not follow on 
this account that there has not been 
a leal progress made in the study 
of Rouyui history. This progress 
chiefly consists in the discrimination 
made in the comparative value of the 
materials which nave come down to 
us. “ In the first two centuries attei 
tho invention of printing,” says Hu 
G. C. Lewis, “ the entire history of 
Rome was in general treated as en¬ 
titled to implicit belief, all anciuil 
authors were put upon the same foot¬ 
ing, and regarded as equally cred¬ 



ible j all parts of an 
were, moreov or, suppe 
tho same basis. Not! 
authority os high as 
dides or Tacitus, but his 
tho kings was considered as credible 
as that of the ware with Hannibal, 
Philip, Antiochus, or Perseus ■ ana 
again, the livos of Romulus, Noma, 
or Oonolanus by Plutarch, were 
deemed as veraolous as those of 
Fabiua Maximus, Rylla. or Cticeio. 
Machiavcl, in hts Duscoursta on the 
First Decade of JAv jrJ takes this view 
of the early history. The seven 
kings of Romo are to him not less 
real than the twelve Caesars; and 
the examples which he derives from 
the early i«?nod of tho Republic are 
not leas oeituin and authentic than 
if they had been selected from tho 
civil ware oi Manus and Sylla, or of 
Ciesar and Pomiiey.” An instance 
so striking as this of Machiavel ought 
to give us a double lesson, one of 
modesty and one of confidonceof 
modesty, because wc too may ba in¬ 
volved in some general and prevail¬ 
ing enor; of confidence, because 
where the reason of the case is clear, 
no namo oi authority, however great, 
ought to influence our convictions. 
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r To straggle tor literary fame—to 
derote forty years to the composition 
of an imperishable work—to toil' 
amid pain and sickness, and the 
growing infirmities of age—never to 
be appreciated during all the period 
of that lalmrious existence except hy 
the chosen few—and finally to die in 
poverty, perhaps in want—and then, 
when you have long been buried, and 
your name is nearly forgotten, your 
work to get slowly but surely into 
circulation, and to be pronounced a 
master-piece—this is the fate of few ; 
but it was the fate of Amans Alexis 
Monteilf author of the History of the 
French of Variant Conditions —a 
book of amazing research, great skill 
in composition, picturesque, humor¬ 
ous, and characteristic, and now re¬ 
ceived as the sovereign authority 
upon all the subjects on which it 
treats. The author was worthy of 
the work. Its object is to give a 
clear description of the French 
people, ns they presented themselves 
to their contemporaries during the 
five last centuries. Old cartularies 
are ransacked, baptismal registers 
, consulted, manners and habits in¬ 
quired into; the private life of the 
tradesman, of the merchant, of the 
labourer, earnestly investigated, and 
brought before us with the distinct¬ 
ness of a picture. And Alexis him¬ 
self—he was more undecipherable 
tluvn a charter of the time of Clovis, 
more dusty, begrimed, and antiquat¬ 
ed than the records of a Benedictine 
monastery : nobody knew him ; he 
breakfasted, dined (when he dined at 
all), and supped alone. Yet that 
man of parchment had a heart, 
loved passionately, mourned deeply, 
hoped ardently, and had such wit, 
such observation, such combination ! 
Half of his qualities remind us of 
Dominie Sampsoiyuid the other half 

Sydney SmrUd®Let us dip into 
F the contents of hn^ohunes and the 
history of Ms life; and first of the 
man. 

Poor old Alexis, amid the desola¬ 
tion of his later years, fled for conso¬ 


lation to the past. He* revived the 
scenes of his youth, flew back to his 
native town, and gave daguerreo¬ 
types, in an autobiography which he 
never finished, of his lather, his mo¬ 
ther, his brothers, the people he had 
known, and the veiy stones he re¬ 
membered in the walls. Theso re¬ 
miniscences are veiy minute. Of 
course they are, for it was the habit 
of the man’s mind to record the 
smallest particulars. He preferred 
them indeed to great ones. He would 
rather know the number of buttons 
on a general’s coat than the battles he 
hail won. Bo his father is brought be¬ 
fore us in his habit as he lived. This 
worthy man'had had losses, liJce Dog¬ 
berry, and, like that great function¬ 
ary', had also held authority in his 
native town. The ton”® was a very 
small town, and the authority not 
great: but it was enough : it gave 
rank : it gave dignity ; and the son 
records it as evidence that he came 
of gentle kin. 

ft was in the small city of Rhodez, 
partly situated in Auvergne and part¬ 
ly in Ronergue, that Monsieur Joan 
hlonteil, before the French Revolu¬ 
tion, held the office of receiver of 
fines and forfeits. This does not 
seem a lofty post, but the worthy 
holder managed, by a little ingenuity, 
and a lawsuit which lasted six years, 
to get it recognised as one of the 
offices of the crown, inasmuch as the 
fines were those levied hy a royal 
court; and he was therefore as-much 
a king’s servant as the prooureur 
himself. On the strength of this 
connection with the ntuuinistratsea 
of justice, Monsieur Monteil wore a 
hat with a gold band, a gown also 
with a similar ornament; and on Sun¬ 
days and fete days he had a right to 
march to the church, looking the em¬ 
bodiment of a beadle, and of sitting 
on a raised place near the altar, and 
being “ incensed” by the officiating 
priests. His son dwellg with filial 
pride on the noble figure his progeni¬ 
tor presented to the eyes of his fel¬ 
low-townsmen, as he walked along 
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the street with hie gold-headed cane, 
and lifted hie three-cornered hat in 
anewer to the salutations of all who 
saw him. How long this went on 
we are not told; hut one day the 
alarm-bell frightened the town of 
Rhodes from its propriety. The Re¬ 
volution had found its way to the 
deepest recesses of Auvergne, and 
the Reign of Terror began. The 
guillotine showed its hideous sham* 
in the main street; war was de¬ 
clared against aristocrats; and who 
could be more dearly proved to be¬ 
long to that doomed body than the 
portly gentleman with the gold-laced 
hat and the gold-handled ivoTy staff l 
John Monteil and the Dukes of 
Montmorency were equally worthy 
of death. There was no place 'left 
for De Grammonts or Montcils, and 
the servant of the king was no more 
saluted with respectful bows as he 
paraded his official costume on the 
first sound of the bell which called the 
faithful to church, and was no longer 
received with humble obeisances by 
the priests before the service began. 
In a short time there were no fells 
to ring; they were melted down to 
make sou-pieces by order of the Con¬ 
vention. Then there wore no priests; 
they were all executed or banished, 
or bad enlisted in the armies of the 
Republic : and finally there was no 
church ; it was turned into a prison 
for the refractoiy; and John Mon¬ 
teil laid aside his gilded toga, and 
his cocked-hat, and his canc, and hid 
himself as well as he was able in the 
dark parlour of his house. There he 
gave himself up to despair. And no 
wonder: the blow had fallen so un¬ 
expectedly, and death was on every 
aide. He only waited till his turn 
should come; and at last it came. 
In the days of his grander he had 
taken into his service two of the 
boys of Rhodes—one Jerome Del- 
pech. who seems to have had no 
family tree at all, anckTules Baukee, 
the son of a poor sempstress. They 
Rad acted as his clerks, and were' 
gratefill to their old employer. They 
were now # engagod in tne public 
offices, and saw tne whole tragedy as 
it went on. From time to time they 
alipt into the darkened parlour, and 
said, “ Be on your guard"—“ Fly" 
—“Save yourself.” But John Mon¬ 



teil did not know whither 
All France was nothing W, 
fold, so he Btaid at homer^h 
The two clerks came near him 
more. They were suspected. Jerome 
Delpceh died of the jail fever, waited 
on in his illness by his old master; 
and Jigtes Bauleze, the son of the 
sempstress, he was aocused of being 
an aristocrat: the fact could not be 
denied, and he was executed in front 
of the town-hall. Then the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety begag to 
tremble for the liberty and equality 
of the nation if such a very exalted 
personage as Monsieur Monteil were 
suffered to live. So the ci-dcvant 
lieadlc is dragged to prisop— to the 
very church, the scene of his weekly 
glories—where he sat on the front 
bench, and white-robed choristers 
swung censers under his nose till he 
was nearly suffocatedasrith perfume 
(and smoke); and here, at the eastern 
end of the melancholy ruin (for the 
windows were taken out, and the 
ornamental work all earned away) 
he saw the sempstress Baulcze kneel¬ 
ing in an agony of silent grief at the 
remains of the broken altar. She 
had been thrown into confinement as 
the mother of an aristocrat, and 
would probably on the following day 
be his companion on the scaffold. 
But before tne following day, Robes¬ 
pierre’s reign was over, ana the two 
representatives of the aristocracy of 
Rhodes were saved. What now is 
Monsieur Jean Monteil to do) He 
is nothing if not magisterial Rob 
him of his robes, and what is he ) A 
poor man indeed, more Binned againBt 
than sinning, reduced to leave the 
splendours of his native city, and, 
like Diocletian, plant cabbages in 
retirement. He occupied a cottage, 
and cultivated a few fields. But 
there was still left to him, compa¬ 
nion and Boother of his griefs, tho 
gentle Marie Mazet, whom he had 
married when they were both in tho* 
sunshine of prosperity—both distin¬ 
guished for Dim. and station ; for 
she was the daughter of a mercer whoH 
sold the finest cloths in the team, 
and claimed Homo sort of unknown 
kindred with the Bandinellis of Italy 
mid the Maffettes of Stance. But 
this lofty genealogy was due to the 
antiquarian zeal of her husband. 
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She herself Only knew that Italy was 
a long war off, and that the Bandin- 
fetBis and the Maffettcs were probably 
m better than they should be. So 
she did not keep her head an inch 
higher on account of her noble ori¬ 
gin, but was the most sedate, quiet, 
economical, pains-taking manager ot 
a household that Rlioaez had ever 
seen. She sang, but only at church, 
or over the cradles of her children; 
she walkod, but only to mass or 
vespers j she lived, as was the cus¬ 
tom of good housewives then, in the 
kitchen, presided at table, helping 
the young ones, cleaning up the 
diBhes, ironing the clothes, arranging, 
settling, ordering all—a charming 
picture of a goodmother of a family; 
and no wonder her son dwells with 
affecting tenderness over the details 
of Ids early home. And the vintage ! 

The labours# of tlio whole house 
were Rusjiended on that blessed occa¬ 
sion. The diy and dusty streets were 
left behind ; old and young took their 
way rejoicimr to the vineyard which 
Monsieur Monteil possessed a. few 
miles from the town ; and even Ma¬ 
dame Monteil forgot her cares—for¬ 
got. hor economics, and renewed her 
youth in the midst of the universal 
joy. A harvest-homo is a delightful 
would in English or Scottish ears ; 
it recalls the merry dance, the rustic 
feast, the games in the hum, the 
ballad, the smoking bowl,—but what 
are all'these to the vintage? The 
harvest itself consists in wine. The 
children of the south kindle with en¬ 
thusiasm at the very sound of the 
Word; and Bacchus and the ancient 
gods seem once more to revisit the 
earth iu a visible shape. All Rou- 
ergne was in a ferment of enjoyment 
il» moment the grapes werq ripe; 
but even, then the mother of the 
fliture historian had hours of serious 
reflection. With her hand clasped 
ill the hand of her silent thoughtful 
little boy, she looked often, long, and 
in silence, out of the window or the 
rummer-house, heroes lifted to the 
sky, her mouth mantling with a 
smile, sunk in an ecstasy of holy 
contemplation, such as we see in Ary 
Scheffer’s noble picture of St Augus¬ 
tin and his Mother. “ What are you 
thinking of. dear wife ?” said Mon- 
Jaeur . T eun Monteil. « On eternity,” 


she replied in a soft voice, and gave 
her little boy’s hand a warmer clasp. 
It must be from the maternal side 
Alexis derived his quiet strength, 
and the exquisite feeling of romance 
which enables him to realise the 
states of society, the sentiments and 
family connections bo Ion" past away. 
A mother like this would have been 
a fatal loss at any time; but happen* 
ing when it did, the blow was irre¬ 
coverable. So good a manager might 
have restored the family fortunes; so 
loved a parent might have kept the 
sons united and respectable ; “but 
she fell into the dust,” says Alexis, 
severity years after her death, “ ana 
our household was ruined for ever.” 
These are strange revelations of the 
interior economy of an obscure fa¬ 
mily, in one of the most obscure of 
the provinces of France, before and 
during the Revolution : and the cur¬ 
tain nses and falls upon all the sons: 
for Alexis survived his brothers, ana 
traces them with a light and graceful 
hand from the cradle to the grave. 
The eldest was old enough to know 
the distinction of his position as heir 
of the family name, when - the Revo¬ 
lution broke out, and buried Jean 
Baptiste Jacques under the ruins of 
the feudal system. He had studied 
for the law—lie had, in feet, had. the 
honour of being called to the bar, 
and, by his great eloquence and 
knowledge, of getting his client—the 
only one he had—condemned to the 
galleys for life. But he, like his 
father, was forced to put off the gown, 
and, unlike his father, who stayed to 
brave the tempest at home, he fled. 
Meanly, ignommiously he fled, and 
hid himself amid tire retired valleys 
of the Gevaudan, where he thought 
nobody would find him out, and 
where ne might boast of bis loyalty 
and sufferings without danger. But 
his boastings brought dangers .from 
which greatness could not be exempt. 
A*aertam loyalist of the name of 
Charrie—a peasant who thought that 
a few of his fellow-labourers could 
restore the flmr-de-lit on the points- 
of their pitchforks and. other agri¬ 
cultural implements with which they 
armed themselves—heard of the 
exiled magnate who made the teboea 
of the Gevaudan vocal with his la¬ 
mentations and cries for vengeance. 



and came to the gownless advocate 
and made Mm colonel of the tagged 
regiment on the mot 1 Here teas a 
choice of evils. If he refused the 
colonelcy, he would in a few minutes 
he cut into many hundred pieces by 
the scythes of the furious Legitimists; 
if he accepted, he was certain in a 
few weeks to oe guillotined for re¬ 
bellion against ^he Republic. But as 
weeks are better than minutes, he 
accepted the honourable rank, and 
Colonel Jean Baptiste showed him¬ 
self at the head of Mb troops, and 
armed himself with a reaping-nook, 
winch looked like a Turkish scimitar 
with the bend the wrong way. He 
armed himself also with a white 
cockade, which had the remarkable 
property of presenting the tricolor 
when turned inside out; and, pre¬ 
pared for either fortune, retained, as 
'it were, on both sides, the colonel- 
advocate considered himself secure 
whatever might happen. But Char¬ 
lie was not so blind as was thought. 
The trick wns found out, and the 
colonel fled :■ he ran, he climbed, 
he struggled over wnlls, he staggered 
across gardens,—the acythemcn, the 
pitchforkmen, the reapmg-hookmen, 
the flailmcn after him ; and by 
dint of quick running, and artful 
turnings, and scientific doubles he 
might have been safe; but a dreadful 
outcry in an outhouse, the infuriate 
babblings of turkey-cocks, the hiss¬ 
ing of geese, the quacking of ducks, 
betrayed him. He haa couaealeu 
lumself in a hoi-roost, and the deni¬ 
zens of the poultry-yard had regarded 
neither the tricolor nor the white 
cockade. In spite of his duplicity 
and cowardice, he got off. Happier 
than Chanie, who paid for his brief 
authority with his head, the eldest 
hope of the Monteils lived in peace¬ 
ful obscurity, cultivating potatoes, 
both red ana white ? and brewing the 
best wine of the jjistriet, till haring 
planted and brewed all through the 
first wars of theEmpire, he cflbd at 
sixty, forgetful alike of his legal 
studies and military adventures, and 
. only doubtful as to the. superiority of 
the long ludney. or the pink-eyed 
rounds. . 

, The next was a wit—a roni to the 
extent of a few rows on the street, 
and a poet to the extent of a few 


lampoons bo the respectable digni¬ 
taries of Rhodes. He tore off the 
knockers of the street-doors, changed 
tbeaigh-boards of different tradesmen, 
and went through the usual stages or 
a fast young gent’s career. Ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, determining to bo 
chancellor; He moderated his desires 
in a few years, and would have been 
satisfied.to be a peer of France; ho 
sank lower still, and would have ac¬ 
cepted anything ho could get, but he 
could get nothing, so he became a 
land-measurer of the humblest kind, 
retained his gaiety to the last, sang 
his own little songs and repeated his 
own little epigrams, and died of cor¬ 
pulence and laziness at the age of 
eighty-two, os happy, perhaps, as. if 
his dreams of ambition had been ftil- 
filled. The third and last brother 
was the black sheep of the flock. 
He enlisted in tho hopeful time for 
any one who had courage and a 
sword, in 1703, anti might nave been 
a Smut, or a Ney, or a Murat. In¬ 
stead of that, he was an idle, dissi¬ 
pated dog, who sank from vice to 
vice, till, having some musical talent 
and great strength of wrist, which 
obtained him the situation of drum¬ 
mer in the regiment, ho behaved so 
ill that some brother of the trade 
was employed to drum him out of 
the army, and he* returned to his 
home, living at his impoverished 
father’s expense—getting a dinner 
where he could—drinking when he 
could obtain wine—gambling when 
he could borrow a button to toss 
with—useless, shameless, heartless; 
and when the old man (lied, and the 
cottage passed to strangers! and his 
contemporaries had perished, and the 
new generation knew him no more, 
he found his way to Paris, wandered 
through the streets in search of an 
hospital, was so tMn and worn and 
broken down that he was admitted 
without certificate, and lay down on 
a crib in the charitable ward And 
died : and this tfie result of the edu¬ 
cation and the example given, by 
Monsieur Jean Monteil or Rhode*, 
.and the* gentle Marie Mazetl Was 
it for this they were to strict in 
honour, so pure in heart, to tender 
in affection, only to produce a coward, 
an idler, and a beggar f The fata of 
famiHes well ana carefully brought 
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up, circled round “ by father’s bless¬ 
ing, mother’s prayer,” during all 
their youth, and giving way at once 
to the excesses of vice, and sinking 
into the abysses of shame, is one of 
the most curious of our everyday ex¬ 
periences. Are we to blame the pa¬ 
rents They have done the best they 
■could; but Tom gets a commission, 
■and is cashiered; Billy gets into a 
bank, and forges a draft; Harry goes 
to the bar, and drinks himself to 
death at the cider-cellar: and Hie 
proud and chivalrous old father, the 
soft and affectionate motlier { after 
mourning for a few years in the 
small longing to which the oxtrava- 
ganeo of their family has reduced 
them, die of broken hearts But in 
the case of the Montcils there was 
©no redeeming point: one sou was 
all they could wish in the way of 
affection, of uprightness, of quiet¬ 
ness, and devotion to his books. 
There was Annins Alexis studying 
from morn to night—very shy-very 
awkward—vciy queer—caring no¬ 
thing lor society—knowing little of 
anything that had occurred since the 
battle of Pavia—insatiate in his hun¬ 
ger after old scraps of manuscript— 
starting off, stick in hand, bread in 
pocket, if he heard that in some mi¬ 
serable valley among the hills there 
had been a demolition going on of a 
monastery, or rotten old chest, dis¬ 
covered among the rat-holes of some 
tatterdemalion town-hall. The odd- 
1 coking youth, tired and travel- 
stained, saw at u glauce if the muni¬ 
ment - chest was old and useless 
enough to be of any value; he 
opened the moth-eaten lid, and saw 
a tile of moth-eaten papers. In 
n moment ho ran over the hiero¬ 
glyphics they contained. The lan- 

E e they were written in, though 
1 iu name, would have puzzled 
Cicero and the College of Au¬ 
gurs to intei^irct a syllable. Alexis 
mid them off' like round-liand, and 
-bought them—sixpence—ninepeme 
—a franc—and the treasure was his. 
He turned his heels cm the monastery 
or the town-hall, and pursued bis way 
to Paris. He goes to the Depository 
of the Archives uf Prance. ‘‘Do you 
want iut original charter granted by 
Louis le Hutin to the Abbey of St 
Bernard do Romans in Dauphiny ? ” 


u Certainly. Ifc is Worth its weight 
in goldand it is no w-a valued article 
in the Bibliothhque Imperials. - 
But old charters are not to be found 
every day, even if monasteries—which 
is greatly to lie wished—were every 
day demolished; and yet the daily 
bread is to be procured. Buonaparte 
is in the first dash of youthful power. 
Nothing escapes him' no amount of 
bushels can hide any candles which 
can light his way to empire. The 
laborious student, the groper among 
old documents, the retiring antiquary 
is discovered, and is installed Profes¬ 
sor of History at the Military School. 
No man in France kflew more of 
history than Aumns Alexis Monteil; 
but it was the history of the citizen, 
not of the soldier. He knew what 
was the position of the grocer, of 
the shoe-black, of the petty trades¬ 
man, since grocers and shoe-blacks 
and petty tradesmen were created. 
He dwelt on the family circle gather¬ 
ed round the cottage-fire in the 
year 1450. He could toll of every 
article of furniture in the castle of 
the noble, and also all the circum¬ 
stances of the carpenters who made 
them. He knew the habits of the 
scholars of Amboise or of Paris in the 
days of Joan of Arc; but the wars of 
Frederick of Prussia, the wars of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ! he 
hated wars; he was the biographer of 
the people, and did not concern him¬ 
self much about the great ones of the 
earth* So his pupils were rather in¬ 
attentive.: they did not care much for 
the simple annals of workmen aud 
labourers who had been dead four 
hundred years; and, besides, they 
were listening tor the guns which were 
thundering all over the world. How 
could they hear a dissertation,on the 
quarrels of the Benedictines and the 
Cordeliers, when they were in mo¬ 
mentary expectation of a bulletin 
from the Army of Italy 1 How could 
they listen to a ’description of the 
agricultural labourers of Provence on 
the (lay after the news of Marengo 1 
They went off and were killed, or rose 
to be generals, governors, marshals. 
And Alexis plodded on. He gathered 
materials in all directions for the 
great work that was never absent 
from his thoughts—pondered—iu- 
quired—compared, and finally com- 
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plated the most marvellous reproduc¬ 
tion of the past which any country 
It ul in fact, a minute 
detail ofthehumole make in France, 
the inhabitants o£ obscure towns and 
farms and hamlets. What Monfau- 
oon is to the nobility, with his four¬ 
teen folio volumes of emblazoned 
arms, and vivid representation of the 
life in hall and palace, the glitter of 
the tilt-yard, the mustering of knights 
and squires for battle, the gentle 
Alexis is for the peasant? for the ro- 
turier, the bourgeois, and the serf. 
He erects his tent in the market, iu 
front of the monastery, at the great 
gate of the chateau, or iu the fair, 
where he is surrounded by mounte¬ 
banks and ballad-singers and jugglers, 
and writes down exactly what he sees. 
He sees a leper sitting at the gate, 
veiled and guarded He meets a fu¬ 
neral—he meets a wedding; he ac¬ 
companies the corpse to the church, 
and the bride to her chamber. He* 
omits nothing; and he supports ovory 
statement by the most amazing array 
of documents. There are writings 
and inscriptions, and medals of brass, 
and carved pieces of stone, and frag¬ 
ments of chests of drawers, all giving 
confirmation strong to whatever feet 
he states. And tms minute supervi¬ 
sion he extends over four centuries. 
The tradesman is followed from the 
time of the domination of the English 
to the time of the domination of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The noble is seen, 
over ail that lapse of time, governing, 
quarrelling, trampling, oppressing; 
and you soon see that the Revolution 
of 1789 was a great Tevenge for cen¬ 
turies of wrong; that the guillotine 
of 1793 was buut out of timber plant¬ 
ed by feudal barons, when Francis 
the First was king: and you wonder 
no longer at the inhuman ferocity of 
a peasantry and a middle class, equal¬ 
ly despised and equally hated by the 
spurred and feathered oligarchy who 
grgpnd them to the dust, and insult¬ 
ed them' in their dearest relations. 
Happily for us, feudalism died a na¬ 
tural death, or was put an end to like 
a gentleman in fair fight at Naseby 
and elsewifere, or scientifically blea 
into its grave by acts of Parliament, 
or John Bull would have tom it in 
pieces -like a tiger; for the History 
of the French of Variove Condition* 


would apply equally weli dt 
first century of the record {the' 
teeuth) to our English trades. But 
in the sixteenth the divergence is 
complete. Nobles in England are 
tyrants no more, nor the lower 
masses slaves. When Leicester was 
entertaining Elizabeth at Kenil¬ 
worth, an Englishman's house was 
his castle. When Bully was raising 
adherents for Hemy the Fourth, the 
French peasant hatf no property and 
no rights. Leicester would have been 
tried for robbeiy if ho had taken for¬ 
cible possession of John Smith’s ox or 
cow. Sully would have passed scot- 
free if he liad burned Jacques Bon- 
hoimne’s cottage about his cars, and 
tossed that starveling individual into 
the flames on the point of hie lance. 
There is such an impression of truth 
and reality about these revelations of 
Monteil; that we never have a doubt 
on the smallest incident of his details. 
If for a moment we pause in our per¬ 
usal, and say, <( Can this possibly 
be correct! Can such tilings be V 
What is the uhc of farther hesita¬ 
tion ? Yon turn to the note at the 
end of the volume. You find voucher 
after voucher, from all manner of 
people—priests, lawyers, and judges. 
You might as well doubt your own 
marriage, with the certificate of that 
stupendous fact before - your eyes, 
signed by parson and clerk, two 
bridesmaids, and the Best Man. It 
is better to read on with unhesitating 
belief. You will only get into a cloud 
of witnesses which will throw you 
positively into the dark ages, as if 
you had been a spectator of the scene. 
And the author all this time—is h<» a 
mere machine—arnill for the grinding 
of old facts into new and contempo¬ 
rary pieces of knowledge, os an old 
bronze statue may be coined into 
current money 1 Alexis is married; 
Alexis has a child—such a wile and 
such a child no man was ever blessed 
with before. His father, our deceased 
acquaintance, the former aristocrat 
«>f Rhodes, Monsieur Jean Montoil, 
married his student son, shortly after 
the tempest buret out upon the 
throne and nobility of France,* to a 
charming creature, young, 'innocent, 
and an heiress, daughter of a gentle¬ 
man who, long before this, had retired 
to enjoy his fortune with dignity— a 
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Monsieur Rivitf, a little man, but 
Btrcmg—strong ns a blactaamth. And 
this was lucky, for he was a black* 
smith by trade. Not a common black¬ 
smith, lie it understood, but so clever, 
so sharp, so knowing, and withal 
such a dreadfully hard hitter, that 
lie was a very uncommon blacksmith 
indeed. Little liivid was the name 
he was known by all over the part of 
the country where his anvil rung. 
But little Rivid rose to be great Rivid 
before long. He shod horses for great 
men ; he shod a war-horse for the 
Prince of Conti; lie shod a charger 
for Marshal Saxe; he shod a lame 
horse so skilfully for a certain colonel 
tlint the colonel got him the contract 
lor supplying the regiment with its 
remounts. Ho bought lame horses, 
of course, cured them, and sent them 
capering and curncnlling to the bar¬ 
racks. It wms the best-horsed regi¬ 
ment at Dettingen, and ran away at 
the first fire. So the smith grew rich, 
and nmrricd, and retired, as was said 
above, to show his well-earned wealth 
and his delightful family to his ad¬ 
miring townsfolk. As ' be rattled 
through the street, he became so in¬ 
flated with pride and happiness that 
the axle of his carriage broke, and he 
was forced to alight. Luckily the 
aecidout happened iustr opposite a 
smithy. The muleiner was an old 
fellow-apprentice, but could not re¬ 
cognise his ancient comrade in the 
person of the great scignor who had 
crushed his axle-tree by the mere 
weight. of Ms importance. He also 
could not mend the fracture. In a 
moment the noble stranger pulled off 
his embroidered coat, tucked up his 
fine-linen sleeves, seized the sledge, 
and, 0 heavens! wasn’t there a din ?— 
a hail of blows 1 —a storm of sparkles? 
—a rat-a-tat on the end. on the side, 
on the middle, and still tho twelve- 

S mnd hammer went on. “ By St 
loi !* said the owner of the instru¬ 
ment, “ you are either the d—1 himself 
or little RmS." And little Rivil it 
was. And little Rivid he continued 
to the end, for all his grandeur dis¬ 
appeared. That dreadful Revolution 
meets ns at every turn*. It broke the 
nsle-tree of Monsieur Rivid's carriage, 
beyond the power of Vulcan himself 
to mend-—it took off his embroidered 
coat, which nobody could ever re¬ 


store—it tucked up his fine-linen 
shirt-sleeves, and nothing could ever 
bring them down again. In the days 
of Ms prosperity he hod given ms 
eldest daughter (and a dowry) to.the 
Marquis de Lusignan— a nobleman 
who advanced claims to the island of 
Cyprus and the kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem, but was delighted to accept a 
few thousand francs as “tocher” 
with the daughter .of a contractor. 
He borrowed a few thousands more 
on the income of tho baronial estates 
of the Lusignans, besides a collateral 
security on the revenues of the Holy 
City when it was restored to its legi¬ 
timate king. This mortgage wan 
settled as the marriage fortune of the 
younger daughter, the sweet and ex¬ 
cellent Annette. But the barony of 
Lusignan followed the example of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, and vanished 
into thin air at a twist of the necro¬ 
mantic wand of Danton and Robes¬ 
pierre. little Rivid was too old to 
resume the Hammer. He retired, 
with his sons and daughters, to a 
small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Rhodez ; and the ex-beadle and 
the ex-blacksmith arranged a mar¬ 
riage lietween the historian of the 
trades and the sister of the Queen of 
Cyprus. Her majesty had-died, and 
her royal lord was flourishing a pair 
of scissors, and occasionally a itzor, 
in the Burlington Arcade. Did the 
gentle Annette repine at her change 
of fortune % Did she mourn over the 
days of her father's grandeur, and 
despise the queer, learned, modest, 
loving being she had enriched with 
her first affection 1 Ah 1 never for an 
hour. They sometimes had a dinner, 
sometimes not; but always mutual 
trust, always 'perfect love. Occa¬ 
sionally, when fortune smiled more 
than usual, Alexis would address a 
letter to her os “ Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess of Lusignan, in Her 
patrimonial Realm of Cyprus;” but 
this was only when a raanuscript^ad 
put them in funds. At other times 
they were sad enough. With the 
amount of their united fortunes they 
had bought a small cottage and gar¬ 
den near Fontainebleau. Here he re¬ 
sided, walking every day six miles to 
his class and six miles back. Annette 
regularly met him. on his return, a 
mile or two from heme, and arm-in- 
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atm mey reentered their owndo- 
main. But the class disappeared, the 
chair of history wm TOpgfessedjand 
the house was offered for sate A 
purchaser appeared, and Alexis, in 
the interest of seine future antiqua¬ 
rian of two thousand three hundred 
and nine, presowed the “Agree¬ 
ment to buy.” It was between 
“ Dame Monteil and his majesty 
Napoleon the Great, Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and Pro¬ 
tector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine.” It is a pity that the sum 
agreed on was not so magnificent as 
the titles of the buyer. It was only 
two hundred pounds — “a small 
price,” says Alexis, with a sigh, “ out 
of the contributions of all Europe.” 
They now removed into a garret in 
a suburb of Paris, and day by day 
the husband put on his hat and tra¬ 
versed the great dark streets in 
Bcarch of something to do, but got no 
comfort from the Interminable lines 
of narrow-windowed houses; for not 
a door was opened, not an offer was 
made, and, weary and disheartened, he 
founa his way hack to his attic, to 
the suffering smile of Annette, and 
the {dayful caresses of Mb boy. His 
Alexis was now two years old, and 
with these two the heart of the 
simple student was completely filled. 
There never had been such a child 
before, except among the rherubs of 
Murillo. lie would make him such 
a scholar! such a Christian! such a 
man!—but in the mean time their 
two hundred pounds (diminished by 
the expenses of the sale) were rapidly 
disappearing. The $rme of the green 
leaves was coming on. They heard 
birds whistling in the dusty trees 
on the road before their windows— 
they thought of the chestnuts, and 
limes, and hedgerows of Roaergue. 
“Come,” said Alexis, u Paris has no 
need of such a useless fellow as I am. 
Let fis go home.” Annette packed 
np her small possessions, took the 
young Alexis in her arms, and away 
they go in the first sunny days of the 
month of-May. Away they go on 
foot, Alexi% generally bestriding his 
father’s shoulders as if he felt Ence- 
phallus beneath him, and through the 
stniling plains: through Nemours, 
Montargis, Cosne, Fouiuy, lies their 
course, and Paris gradually is for¬ 


gotten. They walked at a good paee, 
for they likoa to have an hour or two 
to spare when they came to a shady 
place and a Bpring. Then they undid 
the knapsack, and bread soaked in 
the fountain became ambrosia, and 
they did not envy the gods. Through 
Moulins, Clermont, Issoire, on they 
go, talking, arranging, hoping. And 
at last they sen the chestnut trees, 
the limes, the hedgerows—they are 
in the paradise of their youth : they 
know the names of every field—they. 
are beloved by all that see thous¬ 
and they live on sixty francs (two 
pounds eight and fourpence) a-menth. 
The vegetables are delightful, the 
milk plentiful, the loaf abundant, and 
they never think of meat. Amans 
Alexis writes—writes—writes; An¬ 
nette sits beside him, and listens with 
entranced ears as he reads to her, 
chapter by chapter, the history of her 
countrymen who lived, and worked, 
and hungered so long ago. His great 
book is now begun, and his life is 
happy. Hemps of paper with per¬ 
fectly illegible lines furnish him with 
a hint, which he works up into a 
statement. The statement grows a 
story, the story grows a picture, and 
we become as familiarly acquainted 
with Friar John, Cordelier or Tours, 
and Friar Andrew, Cordelier of Thou- 
Jottse, as with any of our friends. And 
such a correspondent as Friar John 
of Tours has seldom been met with 
since he started on his memorable 
journey to Paris in the year 1340. 
Then all the personages introduced 
ore as real as a lord mayor. Where 
Alexis got his knowledge of charac¬ 
ter, his sly Observation, nis exquisite 
touches of humour, is a puzzle to those 
who know his story. But it was not 
in Stratford tliat Shakespeare got his 
knowledge of the tortures of a suc¬ 
cessful usurper like Macbeth; nor in 
London tliat he repeated at second 
hand the wit of Benedict or Mer- 
cutio. Alexis found the grave dig¬ 
nity of the Sire de Montoason. the 
i!l-repressed ardour of the soldier- 
monk Friar William, and the noble 
lessons in chivalry given ‘.by the 
Commander <>f Rhodes, in the same 
wonderful reservoir of unacted expe¬ 
rience in which Shakespeare found 
the jealousy of the Moor and the 
philosophic wanderings of Hamlet. 
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The family group in the Castle of 
Montbason is worthy of Sterne, and 
the warrior-colouring of Scott. 

The book grows—it takes shape— 
visions of wealth and honour look 
out in eveiy page: and again to Pane 
must they go. They go—and the 
samo wretched life comes upon them 
again. They are again in a garret. 
Again Alexis walks through desolate 
■streets; again his misery is cheered 
by his wife and the prattle of his 
son: but he does not see a hectic 
oolour on Annette’s cheek, or hear a 
cough which shakes her frame. She 
newer mentions how weak she is 
growing—till at last concealment is 
impossible. She languishes in the 
town air, and pants once more for 
the fields and gardens. She sees, 
when lying on her sleepless bed, the 
whole district rise before her as if 
she were there. She sees the church 
—the farm—the cottage where they 
were so happy. Nothing will keep 
her in Pans; she must die in her 
native village. Alexis is broken¬ 
hearted. It is impossible for them 
all to travel so far; the journey by 
coach is too expensive, on foot too 
far; but Annette must be gratified 
in all. It seems a small favour to 
give to so good a wife—the choice of 
a place to die in. 

“ There-are three spots,” says 
Alexis, “which I never pass without 
thinking of Annette — the Rue dc 
Seine, at the comer of the Rue de 
Tournon. It wns there that she all 
of a sudden began to limp, attacked 
by rheumatism. ‘Ah!’ she cried, 

* tis the last of my happy walks. 
Another time, on the Pout Royal, a 
band of music passed, followed by 
the Imperial Guards. Annette Baid 
to me, ‘ I scarcely see them; there 
is a cloud before my eyes.’ Alas, 
alas! my last recollection of her is 
at the coach-office, where I saw her 
take her departure. * Adiou, adieu!' 
she said to mo over and over with 
her sweet voice—and I was never to 
see her again ! ” Alexis took no 
warning from the limping in the 
Rue de Seine, or the blindness on 
the Pont Royal. She stayed with 
him, cheeiing him, soothing him, 
sustaining him to the last: and then, 
when she could only be a burden and 
a care to him, she unfolded her wings 


like a dove, and flew away and was 
at rest. 

Alexis was veiy desolate now, but 
he laboured on; he lavished on his 
son all. the affection that formerly 
was spread over two. - He educated 
him himself—made him the abater 
of his studies, the partner of his 
pursuits. Brought up in such po¬ 
verty, and accustomed only to his 
parents, he never was a child. At 
thirteen he was grave, thoughtful, 
laborious, and had the feelings of a 
man of middle age. The government 
did not altogether pass, over the 
claims to compensation for the sup¬ 
pression of tho Historic Chair which 
Alexis now advanced. He was made 
a sub-librarian at the school of St 
Gyr, and ate his bread in faith; and 
lie published his volume, but got 
nothing for ail his toil. It was in a 
style so new, and on a subject so 
generally neglected, that it had a 
small circulation, though highly 
esteemed by all who had the power 
to appreciate the skill of the work¬ 
man and the value of the work. 
Still he toiled on, for he had bis son 
to provide for: and the boy was now 
grown up—a nne stately young man, 
reminding Alexis of his mother by 
the sweetness of his temperaand the 
beauty of his features. There were 
other points of resemblance which he 
did not perceive. The youth was 
his fathers only companion, the 
father was the youth’s only friend ; 
and great was the pride of Alexis 
when he was told that his comrade 
was in love, was loved, and was soon 
about to many. A bright prospect 
for poor old Monteill who saw a 
renewal of his own yonth. and the 
tenderness of Annette, in the happi¬ 
ness of liis son and the attentions of 
his daughter-in-law. The son was 
admitted as clerk of the historical 
archives of France, and his salary 
was enough for his. wants. * The 
audience, fit, though few, which 
approved of the father's volumes, 
encouraged him to proceed. There 
was at last a prospect of a brilliant 
fame and a comfortable income. They 
could buy a small house at Fontaine¬ 
bleau ; they would all live together: 
when children came, there would 
be new editions of the Fourteenth 
Century, to be a portion for the girl; 
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the FifteentbCentury should educate before his eye*. > Awd ho uf his awr 
the boy; the Sixteenth should go east carelessly, disdainfully, into the 
into n fund for saving; and the other vast ditch—-into which the penniless 
centuries could surely be a prevision are thrown? 
for the author’s old age. Could any- Amans AfexjffMonteil wrote at his 
thing be more delightful or more great vrarkQo Iwffe. Fortune so far 
true ? But young Monteil grew sniiled on hypa that he succeeded to a 
weak, no one knew why. He walked sum of jG 300. With this he bought 
home in the rain one evening, and a cottage At Cely, a pretty village 
dried himself at the stove : he near Fontainebleau, and lived on 
shivered as he stood before it, and hermit’s fare. He wandered and 
then went to lied—and then was in mused in the Bois do Boulogne; ho 
a fever—and in three days he died! sat on the stone seats of the gardens 
“ I lost him,” says Alexis, “ on the of the Luxembourg ; but he saw no 
2lBt September 1H33, at eleven o’clock one at home, visited no one abroad, 
at night. I closed his eyes. Oh, He had ventured nil the happiness of 
misery! Oh, my child!—my second his life on two frail barks, and both 
self! Heorcst thou the cries and had foundered. Annette and Alexis, 
sobs of the wretched boing who was both had gone, and why should he 
once thy father 9 Dost thou recog- labour more '( The villagers saluted 
nise the voice of the poor old man him as lie passed, out of respect to 
whom thou so lovedst—who loved ago and sorrow, and he repaid them 
thee so ? Thojj leavest him alone alter his kind. He traced up their 
upon the earth, and his hair is now genealogies — discovered for them 
white, and Ids arms empty! ” where their ancestors hid come from, 

And his house was empty, and his ami ,fuiished by composing a veri- 
pnrse, but not his cup of sufl’ering. table History of the hamlet where he 
Away went all his dreams of buying . lived. The historian of the eom- 
the little villa at Fontainebleau, with mons of France became also histo- 
its garden and paddock, its cow-shed rian of Cely, and more—he liecame 
ana hen-roost. A vault was now to its benefactor and friend. Just before 
be purchased, and Monteil had not his death, he founded recompenses 
the necessary sum. But was his son, for good conduct. He consented to 
the hope of his old age, the tenderest the sale of a certain portion of his 
and .most affectionate of children, to domain, and with the interest of the 
be committed to the common grave, money so raised he ordered medals 
tossed in without a name, without a of honour—silver, with an inscrip- 
headstone, without a flower above his tion—to be given annually to the 
head ? No! he would beg, he would man who should drain a marshy 
pray—he would implore as a favour piece of ground—to him who should 
that a little spot of earth should be plant tho finest vine round his cottage 
* given him to be the resting-place of —to the best labourer—to the village 
his boy till he joined him in the crone or washerwoman who should 
tomb—together toe loving two, in amuse her circle of listeners with the 
death as in life. He wrote to the most entertaining (and innocent) 
prefecture of the Seine with his stories,— and to the shepherd who 
simple request; but not a cVrk in all should show the kindest treatment 
that establishment had, heard of his of his flock, ren^piberinff that all 
book. He got no answer. Still he have the tame (Jreatvr. And thus 
slid, not despair. He left the corpse mindful of his poorer neighbours, and 
for an hour—he walked to the prefect just and benevolent to the end, 
—he saw him, he said to him. bare- Amans Alexis Monteil closed his 
headed, broken-voiced, u Monsieur. I honourable life. His work has been 
am Monteil j” but a look at the dig- twice crowned by the Institute of 
nitary’s face # showed him that there France; it is hi its fourth edition; it 
was no response to the announce- lias been eulogised by Quizot—it will 
meat. “ Perhaps,” he said, “ you he the delight of many generations, 
never heard my name t*” Ana it was But what cares Amans Alexis for 
too true. He tumedaway, staggered favour that comes so late ? Suffi- 
blindly down the stair, with hiahAnd eient for him is the neglected turf 


m 


grove in the churchyard* of Cely, 
with the 'Short inscription of his 
name and the record of his seventy- 
five years of pain. “ Xtqgajepcet m 


pace. 


The History of the firefih of Vari¬ 
ous Conditions extends over the five 
last centuries, and the plau of each 
century differs. The Fourteenth is 
painted in a series of letters, as we 
have said, from a certain Friar John, 
a Cordelier of Tours, to a brother of 
his rule residing at Toulouse. The 
character of the worthy letter-writer 
is charmingly sustained. Keen, cau¬ 
tious. observant, aud yet with the 
simplicity natural to the in matt' of a 
cloister, he gives a clear description 
to his friend of everything he sees, 
every conversation he hears, every 
place ho visits. He enters the huts 
where poor men lie, and we learn the 
state of the lal>ouror; ho enters the 
dungeon, and reveals the secrets of 
the prison-house ; he goes to the Fair 
of Montrichard, and we walk About 
among the booths. He gives the 
minutest details of the royal court— 
aud, in short, manages to lift the 
reader completely back into the days 
of rich monasteries and. private wars, 
and tournaments and duels. He has 
no antiquarian disquisitions or tire¬ 
some catalogues of furniture or dress; 
wo rely ou the faitlifuluess of the 
loquacious and gontlemanly Friar, 
and feel certain they are real letters 
written at the dates assigned. The 
fifteenth century is presented with 
the same marvellous freshness of de¬ 
tail, but without the individuality of 
the inimitable Friar John. It is a 
pity tliat excellent special correspon¬ 
dent did not turn out to be tho Wan¬ 
dering Jew, and traverse all the 
centimes from first to last. We must 
suppose he dicd^iill of years and 
honours—let us hope, as bead of some 
noblu abbey—-before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury began. His place, however, is 
admirably supplied. We perceive a 
change taking place in the relations 
of the different classes of society, and 
the change is traceable in still stronger 
colours when, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, wo come to the impression pro¬ 
duced by his visit to France on a 
dear-headed unprejudiced 'Spaniard. 
His gUnce is as penetrating, and 
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his inquiries as minute, as those 
of Friar John and the other; but 
tike same may be said of all the 
supposed observers. They are all 
mere secretaries of Manteil, and 
write the same pure idiomatic and 
characteristic style. The laughing 
eyes and scornful tips of the Cordelier 
of Tours, the Hermit of Oely, come 
out through all disguise; aud the 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century, 
and “ Memoirist” of the seventeeth, 
are only admirable continuers of the 
correspondence commenced between 
the priests. It will, therefore, be 
liko mounting to the fountain-head 
if we go back to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and read the account of Friar 
John’s visit to the great Castle of 
Montbason—a perfect representative 
of a feudal residence just before 
feudalism began to fall into decay. 
A dreadful event lias happened m 
the chateau. Whnc the Sifo do 
Montbason is absent at the head of 
his vassals assisting the king, he left 
everything in charge of the grand 
huntsman. The grand huntsman, in 

E ursuing a peasant who had ofibmled 
im, knocks out his brains on tho 
arch of a gateway, and is found dead 
on the road. The peasant, as if ho 
hod been guilty of murder, iadmiue- 
diately tied up to a gallows and 
hanged. During the preparations 
the wife and children of the wretched 
man stood at the foot of the wall 
crying “Mercy, mercy!” but the 
representatives of the grand hunts¬ 
man are inexorable. The peasant: 
swings oflj and the cries of tlio 
widow and orphan ascend to Heaven * 
for vengeance. The CurA *of tho 
parish hears, of the transaction, and 
excommunicates the revengeful sons 
of the grand huntsman. The Sire 
de Montoasor. returns and compen¬ 
sates the peasant’s family, and founds 
a perpetual mass for the poor man’s 
soul. But nothing will do; hoises 
are heard in the castle, furniture 
moves about, chains rattle; the house 
is haunted, and the mints resist tho 
exorcisms of the Cure, and look up 
wilder confusion than over. Tho 
Sire sends to the monastery of tho 
Cordeliers at Tours, and Fnar John 
is fixed upon by the prior. There 
could not nave peen a better choice. 
He goes and prays, and burns in- 
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couse, and lights candles, and.the 
supernatural noises are heard uo 
j^aore. He remains at the chateau 
an honoured guest, and the almoner 
even resigns to him the privilege of 
saying grace before and after meat 
John is. overwhelmed with the 
honour, but accepts the .duty; and, 
we doubt not, was the pleasantest 
ghost-layer the Sire do Montbason 
had ever seen. His nineteenth letter 
to Friar Andrew is ail about the 
house he is in:— 

“Montbason is one of the finest 
chateaus in France. Fancy to your¬ 
self a superb position—a steep hill 
rugged with rocks, and indented 
with deep ravines and precipices. 
On the ascent is tho castle. The 
little houses at its feet increase its 
apparent size. The Indrc seems to 
retire respectfully from the walta and 
forms 'a semicircle round its mmt. 
You should sec it at sunrise, when 
its outside galleries glitter with the 
arms and accoutrements of the 
guard, and its towers are shining in 
the light. The gate, flanked with 
little towers, and surmounted by a 
lofty guard-house, is covered all over 
with heads of wolves and wild boars. 
Enter, and you have three enclosures, 
three ^ditches, three drawbridges to 
cross. You find yourself in the 
great quadrangle where the cisterns 
aro placed, and on right soul left the 
stables, the hen-roosts, the dovecots, 
the coach-houses. Underground are 
the cellars, the vaults, the prisons. 
Above are the living-rooms, and 
above them the magazines, the lar¬ 
ders, the armoury. The roofs aro sur¬ 
rounded with parapets and watch- 
towers. In tiie middle of the yard 
is the dopjon, which contains the 
archives and the treasure. It has a 
deep-ditch all round it, and cannot 
be approached except by a bridge, 
which is almost always raised. 
Though the walls, like those of the 
castle, are six feet thick, it has an 
external covering of solid hewn stone 
up to the half of its height' 

“The castle has been lately re¬ 
paired. There is something light 
and elegant about it which was 
wanting in the chateaus of old.. Yon 
may well believe it is finished in the 
most modem style: great vaulted 
rooms with aimed windows filled 


with painted glass; largo halls paved 
in squares of au&rent colours ; hand¬ 
some furniture of all kinds; solid 
stands with baa-reliefs, representing 
hell or purgatory; presses carved 
like church-windows; great caskets; 
immense leather tranks, mounted in 
iron; great red boxes; mirrors of 
glass, at least! a foot in width, and 
some of metal of the same size; 
great sofas with arms, covered with 
tapestry and ornamented with 
fringes; benches with trellis-work 
backs; others, twenty feet long, with 
hanging covers, or stuffed cushions, 
embteidcred with coatsof-arma. I 
must tell you, however, r that the 
beds do not seem at all proportioned 
to the rank of the owner. They 
are not above ten or eleven feet 
wide; I have scon much larger in 
houses of less pretence. But os to 
the docoratiou Df the apartments, 
nothing can lie more sumptuous. 
There are show-rooms and chambers 
of state, which are named from the 
eolohr or subjects of the hangings 
with which they are covered. There 
arc sotno where the great pillars 
that support the beams of the ceil¬ 
ing are ornamented with ribbons 
and flowers in tin. There are some 
where figures.of life-size,* painted on 
the walls, carry in their hands, or 
projecting from their mouths, scrolls 
on which texts are written, pleasant 
to read, and most excellent for tho 
morals of the beholders. 

“As to the mode of life, it is pleasant 
enough, except that we do not (lino 
till nearly twelve o'clock, and never 
sup till after sunset—which appears 
to me a Uttlfe too, late. The aay, in 
other respects, is agreeably varied. 
In the morning the courtyard is filled 
with squires, huntsmen, and pages, 
who make their horses go through 
their evolutions. . Then they divide 
into parties, and defend ana attack 
some stakea-off piece of ground with 
amazin g strength and activity, amid 
the applause of all tho spectators, 
After giTinar there is leaping at tho 
bar, quoit-throwing, nine-pins, and 
other games. In audition to all this 
we have, the parrots and nkmkdys. 
We have also the old female jester of 
the late Sire do Montbason and the 
young fool of the present lord. He 
i« so gay, and so full of tricks and 
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nonsense, that in rainy days he is the 
life of the whole house. 

“ The almoner has charge of the 
evening’s entertainments. He has 
seen the world, and reootmts agree¬ 
ably • but, as he has never gone' on 
pilgnniage, and has not lived either 
m convents or monasteries, he cannot 
give us above three stories in a night, 
for fear of repeating himself. But, 
fortunately, we have an ancient Oom- 
^ munder of Rhodos, who has visited 
the Holy Land, and has travelled in 
the three parts of the world. He is 
an uncle of tho Sire de Montboson. 
lie relates his adventures delightfully. 
It is only a pity his bad health makes 
him go to bed so soon. Frequently, 
also, we have jugglers and vaulters; 
wandering musicians 8ometim.escome, 
and we have concorts on the trumpet 
and flute and tambourine; harps and 
lutes, cymbals und rebees. Tins very 
flay we had a vwit from a man who 
played on the viol, and never could 
get the strings in harmony. And no 
wonder ; for it was found out that 
some of the chords wore of the gut 
of a sheep, and others of the gut 
of a wolf. How could they agree ? 
But he was paid as liberally os the 
rest. 

“ Life in these castles would 1)6 al¬ 
most loo happy if it were not mixed, 
like every other, with anxieties and 
alarms. Sometimes when we least 
expect it—in the middle of dinner or 
when We are sound asleep — the 
alarm-bell is rung. In a moment 
everything is astir—-the bridges are 
raised—the portcullis falls, the gates 
are closed —everybody starts up from 
table or bod { amt runs to the turrets, 
to the machicoulis,’ to the loopholes, 
to the barbicans. A few days ago I 
was witness to one of these “ alertes,” 
and during the space of forty-eight 
hours nobody was allowed to close an 
eye but the almoner and me. Every 
one was kept to liis jxist—but nothing 
came of it. It was a Vidame of the 
neighbourhood, who had thought that 
the Sire de Montbason was levying 
his retainers, and preparing to attack 
his chateau; and so, without sending 
letters of defiance, he had taken the 
field agaiust us with three hundred 
men. There were parleyings and ex¬ 
planations on both sides, and every¬ 
thing wt n arranged. On this subject 
V 


the Dowager-Lady of Montbason 
tells us thin these private wars are 
not so frequent us they used to be- 
She remembers that, hi the week ox 
her marriage, there was such A fierce 
and long-continued attack upon the 
castle, that not. a soul went to bed 
for eight days.” 

This letter is dated the fifteenth 
day of February : and other experi¬ 
ences are recorded during almost 
every week of his five months’ resi¬ 
dence in the chateau of Montbason. 
He describes the kitchens, the grates, 
the cooking apparatus, and all the 
feeding appliances required for the 
army which garrisons the castle. In 
a day or two he is summoned to visit 
a prisoner in the soulerrain or cave, 
to wliich lie descends, like a pitcher 
into a well, suspended by a rope; and, 
by the light of the lantorif he carries, 
he recognises the wretched captive 
on his handful of straw, with the pan 
of water near hhn in which the un- 
tasted crust is soaked. He has been 
condemned to this wretched dungeon 
for neglect of certain duties; and 
what they are we learn from the elo¬ 
quent pleading of Friar John, who 
intercedes for the unhappy man with 
the Sire do Montbason. “ My lord,” 
he says, “ I come to implore your 
pardon and compassion for one of 
your men. It is not true that lie lias 
refused to have his wheat ground at 
your mill, or his meat baked at your 
ovens; tliat he cut liis hay or his 
crops, or gathered his grapes, before 
the publication of your ‘ban /that he 

# had his ploughshare sharpened with- 

* out obtaining your permission and 
paying you the fee. He can prove all 
this by a hundred witnesses. He can 
prove, also, that he lias regularly 
laboured and reaped your lands, and 
always paid the rates and rent of his 
holding; that he has earned the 
wood and water and provisions up to 
the chateau; that he has never chased 
upon your grounds, and has always 
fed your dogs.” These, and many 
other denials urged by the good- 
hearted Friar, are nearly losing their 
effect by the opposition ogered to his 
entreaties by the Commander of 
Rhodes. That sturdy old knight 
pertinaciously stands up for tho 
rights of his order, and on all occa¬ 
sions is for . the exercise of power. 
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“To the gallows! to the gallows!” 
lie cries; and points to that instru¬ 
ment of paternal government, which 
consists of two toll uprights before 
the window. But eloquence has its 
reward. “ The Sire de Montbasou,” 
says Friar John, “has pardoned his 
unfortunate retainer, and he is now 
in the midst of his children. That 
old Cominaudqr,” he adds, “ his long 
exercise of authority sometimes makes 
him harsh, and turns his heart as 
hard as the steel that covers it.” 

But a field-day is at hand, in the do- 
fyription of which there is condensed 
a whole, history of a feudal baron’s 
relations with his tenants. It is the 
day when the Sire de Montbasou 
holds his court baron, and a tremen¬ 
dous time it must have been for the 
holders of his fiefs. 

“ To-day the Sire de Montbasou 
left the chateau, attended by nil Ilia 
suite. He was mounted on a white 
horse, with a hawk on his wrist, in 
robe of state, with armorial liearings 
on his mat, which was one-half ml 
and the other blue. On arriving at 
the place, called the ‘ Stone Table,’ 
he took his seat. All his household, 
dressed in cloth liveries, ranged 
themselves behind his chair. A 
gentleman whose lands are held 
under Montbasou presented himself 
bare-headed, without spur or sword, 
and knelt at the Sire do Moutbasou’s 
l'eel, who, having taken his hands in 
his, said to him, ‘You avow your¬ 
self my liegeman in right of your 
castle, and swear to me, on the faith 
of your body, that you will serve mo 
as such against all who may live or 
die, except our lord the king.’ The 
gentleman having replied, ‘ 1 swear,* 
the Sire do. Mon Unison kissed him on 
the mouth, and' ordered the net of 
homage to be registered. 

“ There next came forward a gentle¬ 
man of the neighbourhood and Ins 
son, who demanded the right of lower 
justice over the western half of their 
great hall, because on the eastern 
side their manorial rights extended a 
full league. The Sire de Montbasou 
consented with a gffod grace to this 
abridgment of his fief. Scarcely had 
this gentleman and his son concluded 
their thanks for this favour, when 
another gentleman advanced, and said 
a few words in the Sire de Montba- 
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son s car, touching the ground with 
his knee several times while lie spoke. 

‘ I consent,’ said the Sire de Mout- 
bason. ‘ Since you find your resi¬ 
dence too small, I permit you to 
buim a stronghold, with curtains, 
turrets, and ditch; but uo weather¬ 
cock, no towers, and, above all, no 
donjon.’ 

“ Meanwhile the Sire de Montbasou 
beckoned a crowd of villagers to 
approach, who had stood respectfully 
at- a distance, all loaded with pro¬ 
visions and goods'of different kinds. 
Immediately the ground at, his feet 
was covered with wheat, with birds, 
hums, butter, eggs, wax,honey, vege¬ 
tables, fruits, cakes, bouquets of 
flowers, and chaplets of roses. 'They 
were instantly carried away by the 
people of the chateau, and several 
tenants e^me forward into the empty 
space, some making grimaces, unVl 
some going through strange contor¬ 
tions of body. Others came, some to 
kiss the bolt of the principal gate of 
the dominant fief, some to sing u 
ludicrous song, and some to have 
their ears and noses slightly pulled 
by th*! viaUre iPhftttf, who also be¬ 
stowed a lew smacks on the right and 
left checks. The Sire do Montlmson 
ordered legal quittance to be given to 
all. The assembly then formed a 
drcle round him, and the Sire de 
Montbasou spoke. ‘ My friends,' lie 
said, ‘I have received too much 
money of you this year, to my great re¬ 
gret. ; the forfeitures for thefts, quarrels, 
wounds, blows, and bad language, 
have never come to so much before. 
1 have hitherto remitted the flues for 
improper conduct and indecency, but 
I will remit them no more. Ask 
Friar John if I can conscientiously 
<lo so.’ livery body’s eyes wens turned 
upon me at once; I made a sign of 
strong negation with a shake of my 
head. The frire de Montbasou went 
on. ‘I am very well satisfied with the 
way in which the statute-labour has 
been done, but there are still some 
s ilts of page’s livery not delivered ; 
a good many boots are required for 
mv people, anil a still greater quantity, 
I’hear, need to be mended.* ‘My 
lord,’ replied a poor man named 
Simon, ‘the artisans of your lands, 
the tailors, shoemakers, and cobblers, 
have all worked the full week they 

u 
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owe you, and you cannot call upon us 
for more,’ ‘ Ah! very well, said 
the Sire, and cried to a labourer he 
recognised far off in the crowd, 
‘ C'oine on, Jacques, I see you y^ere; 
advance ! I found the south door of 
my castle of Veigne in a very bad 
state. You know very well that, ac¬ 
cording *to your tenure, your family is 
bound to keep it in repair ; and besides 
it is as much your affair as mine, for 
if the enemy takes the field, as may 
very likely happen, what will l>e the 
use of your right to refuge in a strong¬ 
hold, if its gates are bad 1 ’ He next 
addressed a woman who stood near 
him. ‘ Widow Martin, you keep poor 
guard in my castle of Sorigni. 1 am 
told you often sleep instead of watch¬ 
ing. You don’t sleep when you have 
to come for the corn you receive, 
according to old agreements, for this 
very duty.’ He then sjjoke to the 
whole assembly again. 4 1 have fur¬ 
ther to complain of you, that you are 
not active in taking arms when my 
trumpets make proclamation of war; 
and, moreover, that your weapons are 
not good. When 1 make an attack 
with lire and sword, you enter into 
arrangements with your friends ami 
relations who occupy the lands of 
the lords I am at teud with. They 
are not so complaisant on my grounds, 
ami that is the reason I have so oftfu 
to build you new houses, or pay you 
compensation. I have to complain, 
also, that those who have heritages in 
other manors go and live on them. 
Metliinks you are well enough treated 
here, to be content to keep the fire 
alive. You also hit your lands lie 
fallow for more than three years. I 
have the right to cultivate them for 
tuy own use, and I will exercise it. I 
blame you further for refusing my 
purveyors credit for fifty.days, as you 
are bound to do. My good friends, 
I am bound, indeed, to give you my 
favour and protection, but. you are 
bound no less to show your affec¬ 
tion for me.’ 

‘‘ The tenants now made way for the 
serfs, and I remarked more* famili¬ 
arity and kindness between them 
and the Sire de Montbason than I 
had seen with the others. To all 
their requests, he answered, ‘With 
pleasure-—with great pleasure : what 
you Jack in the house, you shall find 


in the castle.’ The Sire de Mont¬ 
bason retired. Scarcely had he gone, 
when there rushed in a man—fat, 
breathless, red-faced, with perspira¬ 
tion oozing at every pore. This was 
the courier of the manor, an office he 
inherited from his greatgrandfather, 
who had been an active, strong-limbed 
man, ami one of the swiftest runners 
of his time.” The plethoric Mercury 
came to render homage for his fief, 
and would not have had breath to 
utter his oath even if he had not been 
too late. The day concludes with 
the extraordinary performances of the 
villagers in clearing the moat of 
Montbason of frogs--a service they 
are bound to render when the voice 
ol‘ the animals hindered the inhabit¬ 
ants of the castle from repose. 

How superior this method of giv¬ 
ing a view of some of the peculiarities 
of feudalism is to the common disser¬ 
tations we meet with, will be acknow¬ 
ledged by any one who prefers a 
chapter of Jmnhoe to an explana¬ 
tion by Dueangc. We are tempted 
to make quotation from the conver¬ 
sations between the worthy Friar 
John and the Commander of Rhodes, 
in one of which the veteran soldier 
fights nobly in defence of the right 
of private war; and there are other 
incidents in which the two men arc 
brought out. with a freshness and 
individuality not at ail to be expect¬ 
ed in the lucubrations of the chief 
of the French Dryasdusts ; but we 
must content ourselves with the last 
glimpse of knight-errantry. Ill fares 
it with a period when it can be truly 
said its days of chivalry are past. 
But chivalry was a thing and a prin¬ 
ciple, and kuight-errantry a pretence. 
There is the same differ, nee between 
them as between the quiet benevo¬ 
lent practice of a physician, and the 
noisy operations oi a quack doctor at 
a fair. How, in the midst of all that 
ignorance, and that rough handling 
of sword and spear, arose the poetic 
idealisation of personal honour and 
respect for woman, it is impossible to 
say. The fact is all we can answer 
for, and the resftlt. At first the en¬ 
nobling pictures of unselfishness and 
courtesy and generosity were viewed 
by the portly baron, the rough, gruff 
old head-breaker on the dais, as 
they were meant to be viewed ; name- 
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ly, as altogether fictitious and ima¬ 
ginary representations of a state of 
manners winch never had mil exist¬ 
ence. But. the young squire his son, 
the long-haired maiden his daughter, 
who sat on the tabouret at hia feet; 
the pages who stood open-mouthed 
behind Ilia chair—were of a very diffe¬ 
rent opinion. They believed in King 
Arthur, and in Ainadis, and in Gua- 
lior, and in the peerless damosel who 
cheered him with such loving caress 
and such purity of heart; and, in the 
next generation, they resolved to form 
themselves on the model set before 
them in the achievements of these 
heroes and princesses. And if the 
state of their quarrels did not allow 
them to carry out ail the refinements 
practised in those romances- if they 
were still forced to carry battle into 
their neighbour’s manor, and carry 
off their neighbour’s daughter, they 
did so “ with a difference;” they 
dotted their plumed helmet when 
they received their vanquished ene¬ 
my’s sword; they bent knee to ground 
when they locked the captive maiden 
into her bower. Chivalry was a re¬ 
cognised fact, and was at all events a 
standard by which to measure their 
actions, if not always a barrier against 
the actions themselves. But its truest 
merit is the oft'eet it undoubtedly pro¬ 
duced on the civilisation of Europe. 
It supplied the place of religion itself, 
when religion was either locked up 
entirely in an unknown tongue, or 
enveloped in manifold additions 
which concealed it like the cerements 
of an Egyptian mummy. The code 
of honour gradually exerted its 
sway where civil laws were ineffec¬ 
tual. There were virtues inculcated, 
and vices condemned by it, which 
criminal courts could neither reward 
nor jniniah. Truth, gema. sity, tem¬ 
perance, purity, defence of innocent 
weakness, resistance to strong injus¬ 
tice—these formed the true knights’ 
system of laws. The opposite evils 
were forbidden on pain of general 
censure. And the final effect has 
been this—that no nation which lias 
not gone thatmgh the period of chi¬ 
valry can give its true and full mean¬ 
ing to the great word “ Gentleman.” 
India, China, Russia, never felt its 
force; they have, therefore, no civil 
freedom, no personal self-respect. A 


system which has given rise to all the 
gentlemen of Europe should never 
lightly be talked of; and A mans 
Alexis in his garret had as high nu 
appreciation of gallant knight and 
fair ladic as if ho had been present, 
when 

“ High >n the breathless hall the minstrel 
auto," 

and charmed young and old with the 
music of harp and song. But knight- 
errantry—a miming to and fro in 
search of adventures !—a travelling 
attorney in pursuit of pract ice in tlio 
courts of Honour!— it scarcely needed 
the genius of Cervantes to bring this 
extravagance into ridicule.; for even 
the commander of the. fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, himself vowed to the protection 
of injured innocence, laughs at the 
ire-Quixotic absurdity as if lie had 
aid the knight of La "Mancha before, 
bis eyes. A specimen of the genus 
even then was looked on as our natu¬ 
ralists would now look upon a dodo. 
“ I must tell you a curious tiling that 
lately occurred hen*. A knight-errant 
is not often seen nowadays, though 
the genus is not extinct. Olio came 
here and wound the horn which 
hangs before the great gate of the 
chateau. No trumpet having sound¬ 
ed in reply, as is the rule on those 
occasions, he turned his horse and 
fode away. The pages ran after him, 
and after many excuses for their want 
of skill on the trumpet, they per¬ 
suaded him to eomo back. "Mean¬ 
while the ladies had dressed to receive 
him, and taken their places in stale, 
holding embroidery-frames in their 
hands. The Lady of Montbason was 
attired in a robe stiffened with gold, 
which had been in the house lor 
more than a century. The dowager 
covered her head with a fur cap 
according to the fashion of her youth, 
and loaded herself with ermine. The 
knight comes in along with his squire, 
both covered all over with dangling 
plates of brass, making as much noise 
is a mule when loaded with copper 
: •< >ts and pans ill packed. The knight 
having ordered his squire to take off 
his helmet, revealed a head nearly 
bald, and frin tred with longwhite hair. 
His left eye was tied up with a piece 
of green cloth, of the same colour as 
his coat. He had made a vow, he 
said, not to see with his left eye, nor 
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eat with the right side of his mouth, 
till he had accomplished his enter¬ 
prise. The ladies offered him refresh¬ 
ment. ITe replied by throwing him¬ 
self at their feet, and swearing eternal 
love to old and young, saying, that 
though his armour was of truest steel, 
it could not defend him against their 
arrows ; that he should die of the 
wounds they inflicted—that he felt 
himselfoxpiriiig—and u hundred other 
follies of the same kind. As he per¬ 
sisted in this style, partienlarly in 
his address to the Jady of Mont bason, 
whose hand lie frequently kissed, I 
became impatient; the Commander 
perceived my annoyance. ‘Good!’ 
he said ; ‘.these old fools have their 
sel words and phrases like a village 
lawyer. But keep your temper ; per¬ 
haps he won’t stay the day.’ Ami 
in fact ill a lew hours he departed. 
Such are the ridiculous remains of 
that ancient chivalry which at one 
lime ennobled humanity willi so many 
virtues and so much gJor\.” 

Poor old frivolous knight-errant! 
away he goes for ever out of human 
hen, with both eyes haudaged now, 
and all his enterprises accomplished ; 
ami, at the same time with him, dies 
off also another Ibrm of resistance to 
oppression, where the performer was 
of far humbler rank, and earn** in aid 
of just ice in a much more legitimate 
Wav. There seems to have beeu no 
town in France of sullicient import¬ 
ant c to have a court of civil or crimi¬ 
nal process, which did not maintain 
a champion as one of the chief officers 
of its adminislration. The duty of 
tnis distinguished functionary was 
to supply unv lack of evidence 
wliieli might occur in the course of a 
trial; and as if. was generally neecs- 
sur. to obtain the assistance of two 
witnesses in the conviction of a cul¬ 
prit, the champion watched over the 
cause, and w hen only one witness 
was producible, Mm w his sword into 
tin- scale which he believed t» be 
just, mid did battle willi any one 
ho would take up arms on behalf 
tin* other side. All through the 
early centuries, the office of town or 
precinct champion was as well re¬ 
cognised, and considered as indis¬ 
pensable, as that of notary or judge. 
Bin some terrible things happened 
in the fifteenth century, which put 


the arbitrement of the sword into 
disrepute. Printing and gunpowder, 
when they came to maturity, were 
fatal to many a stout-armed gentle- 
muu, wdio had been installed in his 
honourable post of champion of the 
towm, and had brought up his chil¬ 
dren with the honourable ambitiou 
of handling his sw'ord and stepping 
into his shoes. How many Oxford 
coachmen and Cheltenham “whips,” 
in the same way, had to descend from 
the box, and turn their energies into 
other channels, on the first whistle 
of the raihvay engine! 

It happened one day, says Alexis, 
in the first page of the second volume 
(which is equivalent to the middle or 
latter end of the fifteenth century), 
that a good many people w'ere col¬ 
lected in the great chamber of the, 
town-half of Troyes, along with the 
mayor and hailillb, when a curious 
question arose, to. to which of all the 
trades and conditions were the worst. 


Bver\ body, as might hi* expected, laid 
claim to that had eminence on behalf 
of his own. But at last it was ar¬ 
ranged, that on that evening, and at 
their succeeding meetings, the ques¬ 
tion should be thoroughly gone into, 
and every man give some account 
of the evils he complained of, bo that 
the company miglit decide after a 
full hearing of the evidence. On this 
hint Ihe different personages speak. 
There is a beggar who paints a wretch¬ 
ed picture ol the state of his frater¬ 
nity, even in those days of meritori¬ 
ous idms and food at the monastery 
gates. 

“ Who denies,” he cries, “ that the 
beggar’s state is the most miserable 
of till?—who? Why, the bad Chris¬ 
tians, the hard-hearted • i-h; and they 
are so plentiful now i How often 
have I heard it said in the days of 
my prosperity, that the poor were in 
tho happiest state; that their reve¬ 
nues were secured on the charity of 
tho public ; and that they lived with¬ 
out care, w ith nothin"; to do but say 
their paternosters, ami hold out their 
hands! Alas, alas! nobody thought 
of adding how often tl*pir hands re¬ 
mained empty—how often they had 
to submit iu patience to the hunger 
of mauy days, to tho cold of many 
months.” 

Then come the farmer, the mes- 
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sengcr, the comedian, and many 
more; but after the noble (for even 
he has discomforts to complain of), 
the tale is taken up by a person who 
is minutely described and introduced 
by the name of Vieuxbois. 

Vieuxbois, who remembers the time 
when he was ehampion of the city, 
and believes that he is so still, though 
there is now neither champion nor 
lists, generally sits near the chimney. 
He is always dressed in an old suit of 
clothes, very tidy and clean, and al¬ 
ways carries a long iron sword sus¬ 
pended by a sash of red silk. Jlis 
face is so haggard and thin that it is 
nothin*? but bone. People rail him 
more than a hundred years old, but 
he has the vanity of being thought 
young, and only confesses to ninety. 
This evening lie rose from his chair, 
and having saluted the company se¬ 
veral times with his sword, lie re¬ 
sumed his chair, and thus began 

“ Centlemen, you arc all com- 
plainingofyourcallings, which proves, 
at least, that callings are still left 
you ; lmt for us miserable cham¬ 
pions- for us, the most miserable of 
you all—there is no calling left ex¬ 
cept in name. Oh ! the long-past, 
happy, blessed days of France ! days, 
id love all, oftlie fourteenth, thirl cent h, 
twelfth centuries ! -why can’t 1 pro¬ 
long them into the present time ! 
Then the sword of the champion was 
honoured --it derided where the judge 
was puzzled. Then the champion, the 
lists, the trumpet, the charge in every 
doubtful case ; but now there, is so 
much knowledge ! there is so much 
learning! no more doubts—no more 
puzzled.judges--and the champion's 
occupation’s gone ! But oh ! little, 
did my grandfather, the Champion 
of Chalons—he was hanged in that 
office—foresee this wretched time. 
Just before he was turned off, he 
summoned my father, who had fled 
from the scene in tears, and said, 
‘ Champion, my son, weep not: it 
does not become a champion to weep: 
the cause 1 supported was just. I 
die because I did not parry in carte. 
Study the cStte, my son; it is the 
best of the thrusts : you must deliver 
it free—you must have your wrist 
well placed. My adversary made a 
movement—it was against all the 
rules—but it deceived me. Champion, 


my son, attend to your trade - if is a 
good one ; and above all, I beseech 
you, do not neglect the carte.’ But 
the people became impatient, and 
cried out for his execution; they were 
enraged because he lmd undertake]) 
the defence of a wretch whom they 
considered guilty; and disdaining to 
reason with his inferiors, my grand¬ 
father shrugged his shoulders two or 
three times in sign of contempt, 
and died like a true and noble cham¬ 
pion. 

“ My fat her also was hanged. You 
arc astonished, gentlemen; that is 
because you did not know the good 
old times, when, the moment a 
champion was vam pushed, lie waR 
dragged from the lists, and hoisted on 
the gallows. After having been vic¬ 
torious a great number ot times, lie 
died at last, not from want of courage 
or address, hut la‘cause lie slipl. lb 1 
died, recommending me always to 
wear sharp-headed nails in my shoes. 
T can declare that his fate was much 
regretted by the people, while the 
person for whom he fought, and who 
was going to be hanged along with 
him, had the had taste to find fault 
with him in course insulting language. 
Tie was an advocate, and always an 
uncivil sort of man. My father was 
a man of fine manners and excellent 
temper. ‘ Master Martean,’ lie said, 
‘neither you nor any of your craft 
are able to give me lessons in the 
management of my sword, i shall 
speak to you no more.’ He kept his 
word; the next moment, they wore, 
run up. My mother brought me my 
fathers sword ; and though it was at 
that time a little, taller than myself, l 
managed to draw it from the sheath 
and swing it at arm’s-length. This 
was thought a good augury, and 
great expectations were entertained of 
me when I should he old enough to 
be ehampion. When I was twenty, 
my active life began. Two men ot 
distinction, each above sixty years of 
i g>, had accused each other without 
sufficient proofs. The judicial duel 
was ordered, "f course. A beautiful 
closed ring mi -id on the banks of the. 
Manic was cowded ou the following 
day with all the rank aud fashion of 
Champagne—for such sights were al¬ 
ready Decome rare. The combat, was 
on the point of beginning. I was at the 
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summit of felicity. My eves flashed 
brighter than my arms. The party 
for whom the opposite, champion 
was engaged, perhaps perceived this, 
for offers of accommodation were 
made, and the duel was at an end. 
The disappointment of the spectators 
was immense. The authorities fear¬ 
ed an } uproar, and to quiet the popu¬ 
lace, it was proposed by the mayor 
and magistrates that I should marry 
the daughter of my adversary, and 
that a fete should be given in honour 
of the event. Her name was Cliam- 
piounette: she was beautiful as the 
<lay—she was just sixteen ; and you 
may imagine I offered no opposition 
to the match. The wedding rejoic¬ 
ings commenced at once, and the 
enclosure where the combat was to 
have taken place, could scarcely con¬ 
tain the dancers. Next day there 
were joustings with sword and lance. 
The trumpets of the town-hall had 
never ceased their music, and at 
night there were bonfires and illumi¬ 
nations.” 

After his marriage with Champion- 
liette, it was impossible for him to be 
the hostile champion to his father-in- 
law ; and his travels in search of occu¬ 
pation take him through several dis¬ 
tricts in France. In all he finds the 
dignity of the office decaying, its 
privileges denied, and its income 
annihilated. He goes from place to 
place, but the scales of justice were 
now gettiiig st> evenly balanced that 
lie seldom required the sword to ad¬ 
just the weight. He comes, among 
other places, to Lyons. “ What do 
you take us forf’ says the bailiff. 
“Perhaps you think Lyons a Gothic 
town of tin 1 fourteenth century. 
Lyons is a polished city, enlightened 
and civilised, where everybody knows 
how to write. Nobody, therefore, can 
now deny his signature. Go rather 
to some out-of-the-way valley in the 
Jura or the Vosges. It is possible a 
champion may still lie useful among 
the savages there.” It is impossible 
to describe the indignation of the 
gallant Vieuxbois on this insulting 
speech. However, he restrains his 
wrath, and passes on, but no better 
reception awaitshim wherever hegoes. 
At last there is a glimpse of prosper¬ 
ity and a chance of work when he 
gets to the valley of the Aspe, among 


the Pyrenees. The magistracy of 
that small republic receive him 
courteously, but even here he finds 
he comes too late. “ ‘ We might have 
sent you,’ said the rulers of the re¬ 
public, ‘ into the valley of Lavedan, 
nut it has no intention now of seek¬ 
ing a champion to resist our claims.’ 
‘And why did the valley wish to 
fight you V I inquired. ‘ It was be¬ 
cause their little abbe, St Sevin, irri¬ 
tated against the valley of the Aspe, 
uttered his curse upon it. Where¬ 
upon every year we were visited with 
great storms and tempest^ and some¬ 
times for months the hail fell upon 
ourrepublic,butwe were miraculously 
avenged. The earth, and all the in¬ 
habitants, and all the cattle, great 
and small, were struck with sterility 
throughout the Lavedan. To get re¬ 
mission of this dreadful plague, they 
came and begged for mercy on 
the valley of the Aspe. Peace was 
made between the two valleys, and 
Lavedan was absolved from the sin 
of its old al>b& During the eighty 
years of this treaty, the conditions 
have several times been broken. Our 
republic demanded satisfaction. The 
valley of Lavedan wished to defend 
itself by a champion, but has not 
been able to find one. We therefore 
have no occasion for your services, 
but if a few acres of ground, a few 
sheep and oxen, a cottage such as 
you see-•’ 

“ Thanks, gentlemen of the repub¬ 
lic of tbe Aspe,” says Vieuxbois, “ my 
fathers were gentlemen, and lived by 
the sword. I am not yet so fallen as 
to maintain myself by flocks and 
herds.” But years pass on. and no 
doubt he looked back on tne offers 
lie had rejected with -.useless regret 
Meanwhile his family becomes nu¬ 
merous, but they are victims of the 
advancing arts and sciences. One 
is a transcriber of manuscripts, and 
the press throws his pen out of work. 
Another illuminates old books, and 
engraving upsets his colours. An¬ 
other is a maker of bows and arrows, 
and arbalists and 'other engines of 
war, but gunpowder anff cannon un¬ 
string alf his bows, and knock his 
ballistas in pieces. A grandson is 
sedulously educated for the profes¬ 
sion of a fool; but as a profession it 
falls into disrepute, ana the jester 
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unlearns his quiddities, kcepB his fea¬ 
tures at rest like other people,-and 
starves as becomes a reasonable man. 
The, only happy one of the family 
is another grandson, who is blessed 
with such a tremendous eruption on 
his face that he has got admission to 
a leprosy-house, where he is wonder¬ 
fully feu and kindly treated. The 
eruption is not leprosy• but, in the 
alarming scarcity of real sufferers by 
that nuuady, the office-bearers of’the,. 
houses of retreat, who derive great 
salaries for their posts (which they 
execute by deputy), are glad to accept 
a pensioner with so near li resem¬ 
blance to the true disoase ; for what 
would they do if leprosy disappeared 
altogether? The story of the old 
champion comes to an end, and it is 


BIOURAFIIY 

At certain intervals, ever since the 
days of Solomon, it has been found 
necessary, as a matter of sheer duty, 
to lift the voice of warning against 
that much study which wearies the 
flesh, and the making many books of 
which there is no end. It is now 
several years since a strong protest 
was raised in this Magazine against 
the too common and most repre¬ 
hensible practice of raking among 
dead men's ashes, and violating the 
confidences of the living, for no higher 
purpose than the gratification of bio¬ 
graphic weakness and vulgar curiosity. 
Man is indeed, as Goethe has said, 
ever interesting to man, and no species 
of bookmaking finds readier excuses 
than biography. But man ought also 
to be sacred to man ,* and of all the 
injuries that can be indicted on a 
dead man’s memory, none is more 
cruel than the act of the friendly 
ghoul who unnecessarily recalls him 
from the silence of the grave. Cor¬ 
rupt io optimi est pemissima. Bio¬ 
graphy, well done, is one of the most 
instructive and interesting kinds of 
composition; ill done, it is about the 
worst. W^call it ill done, either 
when a good subject is marred in the 
handling, or when the choice is an 
unworthy one. The number of men 
whose lives are worthy to be recorded 
for an eyigam ple to mankind is really 


difficult to imagine that any of the 
other complainants can give n more 
wretched account of their position. 
But misery is, in fact, in that century, 
the characteristic of all conditions of 
life. As the ageB move on, men get 
better ; their places become more 
defined!—The remaining volumes of 
the work are occupied with the pro¬ 
gress of the people, and their gradual 
elevation into civil consideration and 
political power. We may return to 
the same portrait-gallery for pictures 
of the innkeepers, the fishermen, the. 
town-criers, the merchants, the nurses, 
the lawyers, and the artists of the 
different periods. They are all drawn 
from the life, and arc warranted like¬ 
nesses. But at present we have said 
enough. 


GONE MAD. 

small. In saying so we are far from 
meaning to express a contemptuous 
opinion of human nature. Some of 
the best men that ever lived were 
those whose lives had fewest incidents, 
and offered the scantiest materials for 
the ingenuity of the bookmaker. 
Happy, it is said, is the nation whoso 
annals are dull— happy also the man 
whose life, escapes the chronicler, who 
passes at the end of his day’s work 
into the silent land, to enjoy “No 
biography, and the privilege of all the 
weary. 

A stupid biography of an interest¬ 
ing person is indeed a veiy lament¬ 
able thing; and not only so, but a 
grave iiyustrice alike to the dead and 
to the living. Since the protest al¬ 
luded to was uttered, there has been 
no lack of this sad work. The most 
conspicuous recent examples that 
occur to us are the Lives of Thomas 
Moore and of'Lady Blessington. Bui 
though the life of a man of ge.nius, 
served up in the form of hodge-podge, 
is rather a melancholy repast, there 
are biographic nuisances less tolerable 
still. The features of a Jupiter or an 
Apollo may he hard to recognise in 
the plaster of an incompetent dabbler; 
but if the model were Teally a noble 
one, something of the god will break 
through to edify the spectator. It is 
different, however, with the rude idol 
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of the savage. The biography of order to make him Bit for his likeness, 
a respectable mediocrity is, it may the posthumous method of biography 
tie surely said, among the least into- is the natural and becoming one. 
resting or useful of literary perform- - Only when u man has finished his 
ances. Minerva Press novels are bad work, and escaped beyond the reach 
enough (those who think the species of human passions and cares, is it 
is extinct are greatly mistaken); spas- fitting to delineate his character and 
modic poems are anything but en- trace the story of his devious path 
livening ; and numismatic; treatises through life. The practice of biogra- 
are not ambrosial fare; but against auy phising living men, however, has now 
of these we would back for true in- become very common. The publica- 
vincible unreadableness the Memoir tiou of eloges used formerly to lie re- 
nod Remains, we will suppose, of the served as a posthumous honour, but 
Rev. Jubez Jones, D.I)., late pastor this generation is wiser, and writes 
of ltamoth-Grilead Chapel, Battersea, the cloge while the subject of it can 
We select our instance from the class himself enjoy its jierusal in the land 
of religious biographies, lieeause it is of the living and the place of hope, 
by far the most numerous, and the Oue would think it a curious evidence 
most distinctly charge able with tlio of regard, independently of the quee- 
sin of bookmaking. Jabcz, we have tion of delicacy, to adopt so sugges- 
no doubt, was in his day and genera- tive a method of reminding a man 
tion an excellent man, though given, that lie is due to posterity. But tastes 
us his Memoirs of course will amply differ, and Some men are not averse 
testify, to unnecessary groaning. But to the Charles V. method of trying 
why his life should have boon written, on their shrouds, to see, as the old 
is a mystery to lie; solved only by woman said, what “aborinio corpse” 
the astute publisher, who calculates they will make. Witli us in Britain 
on a sale of several hundred copies this practice of spiritual vivisection, 
among the bereaved congregation or ante-mortem inquests, has been 
of Kamoth - Gilead. The sorrow- confined for the most part to short 
ful biographer, whose name on the sketches, pretentiously critical in 
title-page plainly marks him as an general, and very seldom of any 
eligible candidate for the degree of value. Fundamentally gossiping in 
1).D., will inform us in a sweet” its character, this school of iterary 
preface that the materials of the lire 1 - sketchers (what may be cal ed the 
sent work were put into his hands, Biographical Life Academy) tas aji- 
A'c.; that, painfully conscious of his pealed mainly to the weak curiosity 
own inability, lie had long, Are.; but that hungers after any small scraps of 
that a perusal of tin* documents hud information regarding the private life 
so deeply impressed him with the im- :m<y^bite of living notorieties. Such 
portauee of giving the world, itc.; curiosity is no doiuit extremely natu- 
tliat such as it is, in short, he commits nil, but the men who have undertaken 
it—and then is pretty certain to fol- the function of gratifying it. have, as 
low a piece of nauseous blasphemy as might be supposed, been dsutingmsh- 
to the nature of the patronage to ed by no qualities less than by dis- 
which the pious speculation is held comment and good taste, correctness 
entitled.* The number is perfectly of outline b? ing with them a small 
sickening of bereaved husbands, sons, consideration compared to abundance 
and fathers, who practise this strange and strength of colour. This vulgar 
alchemy on the penitential tears and species of authorship, the servants’- 
devout breathings, the sick-licd utter- ball gossip of the literuxy family, has, 
auccsnmldyingejaculatiousof sainted we hope, seen its palmy days, 
wives, mothers, and babes. On rhe other side - of the Atlantic, 

But bad as it is causelessly to ex- however, the business seems to flour- 
hume the poor victim of mortality in ish, like all other business with great 

* One curious example of this kind of thing we romember to have seen in the 
prefuco to the now edition of a work of some reputation. The devout author, 
alluding to the success of his performance^ offers his grateful thanks to Providence 
and thus Periodical Press. 
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briskness. Oui American friends, 
excellent people as they are in bo 
many respects, have long been known 
to us as pre-eminent in the gossip¬ 
ing line: one of the chief character¬ 
istics of the Anglo-American race 
being intense curiosity—an admir¬ 
able principle, as every one knows, 
when subordinate to a high end, a 
decided weakness when not. To say 
that tho American people universally 
are influenced by the spirit of vulgar 
curiosity, would, be as unjust as it 
would be to charge the whole British 
nation with foulness of taste because 
the Mudn'Uts of London lias found 
myriads of readers. But that the 
fashion has been exemplified very 
extensively by Americans of making 
the public familiar with the insides 
of private drawing-rooms, and telling 
the world how popular joets aud 
historians handle a tea-]Kit or blow 
their noses, is a fact net to be de¬ 
nied. Among a people recognising, 
or professing to recognise, as th^f'un- 
damentaJ principle of government 
and society, the Irishman’s profound 
axiom, that “ one man is as good us 
another—faith, and a great dale bet- 
tlier too !” it is not indeed surprising 
that in the sphere of literature, as 
well as in others, they should make 
more free with the characters and 
habits of private life than is bv us 
old - fashioned Britons considered 
tasteful and becoming. Having now, 
however, passed their infamy, and 
in literature as well as in social 
development “ progressed ” towards 
manhood, it is high time that they 
should put away childish things. It 
lias always grieved us to see citizens 
of the great Republic betray so 
weak-minded a delight in scrutinis¬ 
ing the costume and domesticities of 
.English aristocrats, or tl ;■ private 
life and fixings of American demo¬ 
crats. 

In the department of contempor¬ 
ary biography, it must be confessed 
our energetic cousins have fairly got 
the start of us. It seems, iu fact, to 
have attained the rank of an “ insti¬ 
tution'’ amo»g the other beautiful 
machinery of their political life. 
When Jullien visit* the provinces, 
he heralds his coming by means of a 
set of fascinating portraits, which 
announce from every print and 


music shop window that the great 
Conductor is at hand. Somewhat 
similar, but more intellectual and 
elaborate, is the proceeding of the 
American “ coming man.” No a«- 

n senator now thinks of trying 
o Presidency without securing 
in good time the services of « com¬ 
petent biographer to relato the heroic 
story of his life, and make his tran- 
seendant merits knownrio all whom 
it may concern. Even a meditative 
Hawthorne turns his vision-weaving 
j>en to such service, and considers it 
no way unworthy of his genius to 
polish off an electioneering biography 
of General Franklin Pierce. So deep¬ 
ly do politics mingle in the current of 
American life; so sweet to the as¬ 
piring statesman are the uses of 
biography 1 

But if tho lives of politicians be 
written for the admiration of man¬ 
kind and tho good of the Stab 1 , should 
the lives of the mightier men who 
make and unmake presidents and 
governments be esteemed less worthy 
of that honour ( Assuredly not. At 
it then, ye diligent Yankee seribes, 
and hasten to convert into obsolete 
absurdity the off-quoted line of the 
dull old fellow who sang - 

“ TUo world knows little of its greatest 
nun." 

Let it not henceforth be said, to the 
reproach of civilisation, that the 
world was ignorant during their 
lives of tho birth and genealogy, tho 
schoolboy adventures and manly 
freaks, the trials aud the triumphs 
of such men as Horace Greeley and 
James Gonldh Bennett. Be careful 
to inform us, ye veracious cinder- 
gatherers—fpr posterity will not par¬ 
don the omission —the length,breadth, 
and weight of these remarkable men, 
—their complete phrenological*devel¬ 
opment (so far as the addition of ab¬ 
normal bumps by hostile shijlelahs 
can permit accuracy),' the kind of 
clothes they wear—the kind of pens 
they write with, whether quill, iron, 
or brass—the ink they use, whether 
common blue-black or sometimes 
black-and-blm , or perhaps a cunning 
diotiilation of ditch-water—the atti¬ 
tude in which they sit when dis- 
charging their thunder at the heads 
of kings and eabinets, or composing 
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their delicate invectives’ at one an¬ 
other ;—in short, let us have perfect 
daguerreotypes of these supremely 
interesting and estimable men. 

Behold! the thing is done, the good 
work has actually been commenced. 
There, lying before us, in all the 
square-rigged ugliness of New York 
upgettirig, are the first-fruits of this 
new field of biographic enterprise— 
the lives, in* two stout volumes, of 
the “two noble kinsmon,” the two 
grout Arcadians whose names we 
have aljove mentioned. Many of our 
readers, perhaps not grossly illiterate 
-persons either, will look up and ask, 
Who are Horace Greeley and James 
Gordon Bennett? While duly pitying 
the limitation of culture implied in 
such a query, we cannot be too hard 
on these poor ignoramuses, as we 
must plead guilty to having been 
ourselves frequently staggered, in 
reading American books, by meeting 
names associated with those of Mil- 
ton and Aristides, as utterly new to 
us as was, till recently, that of his 
Majesty Kumehameha 111., Dei 
gmtitt king of the Sandwich Islands. 
These two men, then, let all such 
ignoramuses know, arc the editors of 
two widely circulated New York 
papers— the two most widely circu¬ 
lated, we believe, of any in America.* 
What other claims tiiey have to the 
honours of biography and the re¬ 
membrance of posterity, we shall 
consider by-and-hy. Meantime we 
have to say of the books that they 
are the most unique things in the 
way of biography, or indeed of liter¬ 
ature, that have come in our way 
since America, about a year ago, fur¬ 
nished us with the autobiography of 
one of her smartest citizens. They 
are of very ditferent character— as 
differeiit as the men whose lives they 
irofess to record—but in both the 
>iograpliic muse appeare in a state 
of decided inebriety, highly unbe¬ 
coming the ancient dignity of her 
vocation. In the work of Mr Par- 
ton she is what is called half-seas 
over, unsteadily hilarious, and amus¬ 
ingly absurd, "niccliping out smart 


things now and then in a way that 
is irresistible, then suddenly looking 
grave and uttering sublimities that 
are still more outrageously laughable. 
In the anonymous companion-volume 
she is far gone towards mortal in¬ 
sensibility ; she might be said, in 
fact, to be in delirium'tremens, but 
that there is not a single Hash of 
the wild energy that diversifies the 
symptoms of that shocking malady. 
It is pure dazed stupidity and double¬ 
vision from liegiuning to end. We 
have met nothing comparable to it 
in all our experience of biographies. 

The sole ground on which these 
volumes claim any notice, contemp¬ 
tible as they both are (though not m 
equal degree) in matter and treat¬ 
ment, is that which gave some im¬ 
portance to the infamous revelations 
of Baruuin. They are- in some de¬ 
gree typical; their subjects at least 
are so m a very considerable degree 
“ representative men ” of their kind, 
and far important. A newspaper 
editor is in all civilised countries an 
important personage. We are not 
going here to enter on an elaborate 
consideration of the functions and 
influence of the press—so let nobody 
dread a homily. The subject has l>ecii 
often enough handled well and ill, 
and lately we have heard a good deal 
about it. We are nowadays rather 
given to flourishing about the “ Fourth 
Estate.” There is a tendency towards 
caut on this as on all other interest¬ 
ing subjects. The Fourth Estate is a 
grand fact, but let those who have 
any pretensions to connection with 
it rather strive to keep it so than 
talk magniloquently about it. As for 
those who have not, lor- them take 
care that it does its duty, and does 
not go beyond it. biewBpapefr edi¬ 
tors, we sav, are important person¬ 
ages ; but they are line other human 
twangs, some of them eminent for in¬ 
tellect and virtue, many of them 
highly respectable for both, others of 
them dignified by neither. The ano¬ 
malous and fluctuating conditions of 
newspaper life make it inevitable 
that men should sometimes attain 


* Like some peoplo nearer home, each of them (and many another besides them) 
avers t-hat his paper has the largest circulation of any journal not only in America, 
but in the world. Of all statistical, the least credible are those of newspaper pro¬ 
prietors. 
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high influence in virtue of connection 
with the press, whom neither nature 
nor education has eminently qualified 
for the guidance of their fellow-men. 
This applies, of course, peculiarly 
(though not exclusively) to America, 
where, on the admirable Irishman’s 
maxim above quoted, everybody is 
equally fit for eveiything—faith, and 
a great deal fitter too! where toll- 
keepers and publicans are colonels in 
the army, and the man who fails as a- 
ratcatcher turns his hand to preach¬ 
ing, ami, if that fail also, straightway 
sets up a newspaper. But though 
a]tplying peculiarly to the American 
press, our statement is not exclusive 
of Britain. Journalism is Incoming, 
indeed, with ns more and more of a 
recognised profession—a profession, 
too, calling for special gifts and train¬ 
ing-gifts and training, higher and 
more liberal, to those who think 
rightly of their vocation, than do any 
of the three hitherto exclusively en¬ 
titled “ learned.” The press is no 
more with us, if ever it has been, a 
kind of literary Diggings, where the 
outcasts and desperadoes, the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind, of every other 
calling, may find a precarious refuge 
and irregular ad venturer-work, from 
forging of thunderbolts to winnowing 
of ash-buckets. But it is true, never¬ 
theless, that the fundamental condi¬ 
tions of success in this career are com¬ 
patible with a moral and intellectual 
standard by no means exalted. It is 
a common mistake, that high literary 
ability is the first requisite for edito¬ 
rial success. The fact is nearly the 
other way. The first requisite is 
knowledge of men, the second com 
fideuce, and the third perseverance. 
Let a. man possess the concentrated 
gifts of a whole academy of bdles 
fdtres, and be deficient in shrewd 
practical discernment of what suits 
the public, he may pipe ever so me¬ 
lodiously, but he will get few sul>- 
scribers to dance. Let him know, 
or imagine that he knows, ever so 
well wnat suits the public, it he have 
not a quick eye to see what other 
men are fit ftff, and how far they can 
be trusted to do his work, he may 
shut his shop and retire. Let him 
possess encyclopaedic knowledge, and 
the readiest flow of winged words, but 
if he be not a man of hard-working, 


dogged persistence, he might as Well 
sow the ’great Sahara as undertake 
to conduct a newspaper. A paper 
once fairly established may, indeed, 
conduct itself successfully, despite an 
unpractical and easy editor; for good 
machinery compels even inert matter 
into activity and order. But to rear 
a pajier into vigorous existence amid 
a host of competitors—to make bricks 
without straw, and snatch the bread 
of victory out of the jaws of famine— 
the editor or conductor must lie, in the 
first place, a man of business—it is of 
very subordinate importance that he 
be a man of letters. .. Hence it is 
sometimes objected, that newspapers, 
being in so many eases merely com¬ 
mercial speculations, must necessarily 
subordinate principle to profit. The 
objection is neither sound in logic, hot, 
in this country at least, true m fact. 
The manufacturer of •shawls and 
blankets is not the less an honest 
man and estimable citizen because 
his primary' object, is not the good of 
the community but his own private 
advantage. His Hhawls and blankets 
are not the less excellent and indis¬ 
pensable because he eonverts them 
into pelf. If the shawl-manufacturer 
indeed become a power in the. State, 
and begin to arrogate high virtue to 
himself tor his services to the public, 
and to dictate laws in virtue of the 

S erity of his business, it, is rea¬ 
le .that we should apply to him 
something analogous to the question, 
“Doth Job tear Clod for nought?” 
Applying this test to the press of 
our own country, we arrive, ou the 
whole, at satisfactory conclusions. 
If we do not sec so much as we could 
wish of a grave sense of responsibility, 
and a careful weighing of facts and 
motives, we know how much is due 
to the terrible exigencies of time. 
This we are assured of, that in no 
other profession or occupation is 
there more of manliness and fair 
play ; in none other is the profes¬ 
sional honour so untarnished by the 
c intact of lucre; and, bo far as chas¬ 
tity of sentiment and expression is 
concerned, “the freest press in Eu¬ 
rope (Mr Macaulay might have said, 
in the world) is also the most prud¬ 
ish.” Occasional examples of reck¬ 
lessness and violence, of meanness 
and bad taste, invalidate in no wise 
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the force of this general assertion, of individual character than in Bri- 
Newspaper editors and writers arc, tain ? No candid American will an- 
we repeat, human like others. To swer that question with an affirma- 
expeet that they should in every case tive. The press of America is not 
display faultless wisdom and virtue the less formidable, not the more 
is a devout imagination, but an ex- honest and scrupulous, that its prin- 
tremely vain and irrational one. As eipal writers are known or notorions 
to the paltry £. s. i>. considerations, men. 

we have, for our own part, often ad- The character of the two nations 
mirod, as a striking example of the is illustrated by some of their jlis- 
innato virtue of human nature, de- tinctive peculiarities in this respect, 
spile its depravity, the magnanimous With us the tendency is to merge 
zeal which sustains so many news- the individual in the body—w r ith 
paper proprietors in the task of in- them the notion of liberty is as- 
stmeting the public at a very swing- soeiated with the clear recognition 
ing loss to themselves! of individual independence. Here 

The power of the press is greatly the newspaper editor is generally the 
aided, as every one knows, by the invisible head of an association — 
mystery which shrouds the writer, there he is a right-well-known entity 
merging ail personality of the indivi- of flesh and blood, as cowhide and rat- 
dual in the mysterious plurality of tan applications havo too often most 
tiie organ through which he speaks, strikingly demonstrated. There the 
It is not Joini or Thomas that pro- journal is generally his, and his name 
claims the danger of the nation, the figures conspicuously at the head of 
incapacity of a, Minister, the justice its columns—here lie belongs more 
or injustice of a deed. It is an tin- frequently to the journal, and, while 
known voice, uttered out of-darkness, wielding a great power in the com- 
and therefore formidable -the voice munity, his personal existence is a 
not of one, but of many, and therefore kind of myth, and his name may 
claiming respect. The voice of a never have been heard by the great 
Greek tragedian sounded through his majority of his readers. The Ameri- 
niask more awful than it really was ; can editor, on the contrary, must 
and the majestic buskin raised a very make himself known, or he will not 
ordinary figure to the kingly height be listened to. All pugnacious rc- 
of Agamemnon. The “we” of John publicans must have the means of 
or Thomas, through the speaking- knowing who it is that abuses them, 
trumpet of the Timex, beepmes a The occupant of the White House 
very different pronoun from the “I” must be made familiar with the name 
of these gentlemen uttered through of the mail who attacks or defends 
their individual windpipes. If any his policy, whose mouth may be 
argument were necessary to prove silenced, or whose fidelity rewarded 
that this formidable anonymousness by a due share of the federal dollars, 
is not only essential to the liberty of Let it not be imagined that anyiui- 
the press, but the tme safeguard of complimentary reufarka we make on 
its health and honesty, we might the American press s.o intended to 
■point for proof to the Press of those apply universally. So speaking, wc 
States, whether despotic or free, should convict ourselves at once of 
where it is not tolerated. In the ignorance and dishonesty. There 
United States, for example, there is arc American newspapers and editors 
almost m little anonymous writing of high and unblemished character, 
as in Paris or Vienna. There is no as there are American politicians 
statute on the subject, and no legal worthy of a better fate than to be kept 
censorship exists, but the state of waiting three months for the elec- 
public feeling makes it almost impos- tion of a Speaker. But of the Arae- 
siblo for a man to conceal his person- riean press generally ^Bhe criticism 
ality. The writer may not put his still holds good, that, while boasting 
name to his articles, but .if ne does to be the freest in the world, it is in 
not, it is only because he finds it un- practical thraldom to an inextricably 
necessary. Is the press there more tangled system of democratic terror- 
lumcst, more discreet, more tender ism. Improvement there has been, 
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wc delight to thiuk, within the lost 
dozen years—so much so, that even 
papers which were the very offscour¬ 
ings of journalism, Iiave Income, in 
their European editions at least, fit 
for decent mortals to read. Out of 
a total of nearly three thousand pa¬ 
pers, circulating among so mixed and 
changeful a population, it is little won¬ 
der, also, tliat then; should be a large 
class of papers at which a cultivated 
man of any nation must look witli 
contempt and sorrow. We know too 
well, from examples in our own colo¬ 
nies— as in India ami Australia— 
how, in heterogeneous and young 
communities, where men of lugh ta¬ 
lent and education seldom resort ex¬ 
cept in the established paths to suc¬ 
cess, newspapers are apt to fall into 
the hands either of government agents 
or of reckless adventurers, with the 
natural result, in the one case, of in¬ 
solence and servility, in the other, of 
indecent violenec and gossiping per¬ 
sonality. That, therefore, in a coun¬ 
try like the United States, where 
men of intelligence and enterprise 
are never at a loss for profitable occu¬ 
pation, the press should be left in a 
great measure to those who can get 
nothing better to do, need not sur- 
priho us; nor, as the necessary result, 
that its moral and intellectual stand¬ 
ard should hitherto have been such 
as a civilised and educated nation 
would, if it were not toy busy, and 
too jealous of foreign criticism, have 
viewed with consternation as a pro¬ 
fessed mirror of itself. 

While willingly granting thus much, 
the painful find remains, that the 
papers which have all along enjoyed 
t ho largest share of public counte¬ 
nance in the United States, are those 
whose conductors have most openly 
set at defiance every sent uncut of 
justice, decency, and good taste. The 
mere circulation of a journal is not, 
indeed, a conclusive test of its im¬ 


portance as an organ of public opi¬ 
nion, but it clearly enough points out 
what way the taste of the majority 
lies, and in a land of universal suf¬ 
frage it gauges exactly the amount of 
its political influence. Our HVI-ty 
Dispatch has perhaps twenty readers 
for the Spectator's one, but the one 
reader probably has more power in 
the commonwealth than the twenty. 
In n commonwealth, on the other 
hand, where all men are equally good, 
a hundred thousand Barnums arc as 
good as a thousand centuries of Wash¬ 
ingtons—faith, and in American po¬ 
litics, “ a great dale betthor too!” 
Thus it is that the most, widely 
circulated paper becomes the great¬ 
est power in the State, and a power 
to which, even while loathing it. 
presidents and }K>liticians are forced 
to bow the knee. Unwilling as we 
are that Mr James Cl onion Bennett 
should lost* any of the benefit ac¬ 
cruing to him from these remarks 
(which, of course, he will turn duly 
to account),* we have no hesitation 
in saying that they arc intended to 
apply par excel It no: to the organ 
which, under his consummate man¬ 
agement, has resolved one of the 
most singular problems ol’ modern 
times. That problem may be stated 
thus: ("liven the minimum of litcr- 
rary ability, and the maximum of 
moral worthlessness-—to educe out of 
their combination a machinery which 
sliall control the political action of a 
(Ireat Republic, and attain a lead¬ 
ing place among the recognised 
mouthpiece's of twenty million Eng¬ 
lish-speaking freemen. There is si 
question of nlaxima and minima over 
which Dr Whowell might nuzzle his 
knowing head till doomsday, if he 
omitted to take into his calculations 
an element or two of the plus descrqi- 
tion ! What these elements are, we 
must, however, leave for after consi¬ 
deration. In the mean time we pro- 


* We aro fully prepared to find Mr Bennett attributing our unfavourable rctnaiks 
to a great “ conspinuy ” among the “aristocratic cliques” of England against A inori- 
can institutions in general, and the New York Herald in particular. This is an 
old trick, but tflb American public is too sensible any loneer to be taken in by such 
nonsense. Mr Bennett's pretensions to represent the coneral sentiments of tbe 
United States, bavo nowhere been more indignantly repudiated than in New York. 
If we imagined that any American whose opinion is worth considering, would in¬ 
terpret our criticism as implying any unkindly feeling to his country, these pages 
should never have seen the light. The objects of our criticism ore individual tueu. 
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pose to treat our readers to a few of the 
biographic delicacies furnished by the 
considerate Mr J. Parton. We con¬ 
sider his volume in every way entitled 
to the precedence. It was the first 
published, and evidently suggested 
the rival performance. It lias all the 
marks of honesty about it, and, com¬ 
pared with the Life of Bennett, is a 
perfect chef-iT<euvrti of ability.. Its 
subject, in’ like manner, if consider¬ 
ably removed from our idea of a hero 
or a gentleman, is, compared with the 
editor of the New York Herald , a 
very Bayard in chivahy, a Job in 
uprightness. 

Mr Parton sets about his work in 
a very thorough-goiug manner. The 
industry with which he has raked to¬ 
gether all the information that could 
possibly be gathered regarding not 
ouly Horace (i reeley, but Horace’s an¬ 
cestors to the third and fourth gene¬ 
ration, is quite inconceivable ; and 
his own ingenuous account of his 
preliminary labours is well calcu¬ 
lated to awaken, if not the admira¬ 
tion, at least the astonishment of 
the render. The style of procedure 
is exquisitely characteristic; and, as 
he himself phrases it, “ the reader 
has a right to know the manner” 
thereof I vet us thank heaven that 
the promulgation of the recipe is not 
likely here to instigate imitation. 
First of all, the ingenious youth pro¬ 
cures, “ from various sources, a list 
of Mr Greeley's early friends, part¬ 
ners, and relations; also a list of the 
places at which he had resided.” The 
young bloodhound! This done, “ all 
those places 1 visited; with as many 
of those {Jensons as I could find I 
conversed, and endeavoured to ex¬ 
tract from them all that they knew 
of the early life of my hero.” From 
these veracious sources this high- 
minded young scribbler compiled the 
narrative of’ the great man’s early 
years, not disdaining even to accost 
drunken “ old soakers” on the high¬ 
way who might “ hiccough out” a 
little tale about Greeley; and where 
he could not ferret out information 
on the spot, applying for it by letter. 
But this was a small portion of the 
self-im{K>sed labour, which included a 
diligent inspection of the complete 
files of the “ New Yorker , Log Ca¬ 
bin, Jeffersonian, American Laborer , 


Whig A hnanac , and Tribune ,” near¬ 
ly every number of which, “ more 
than five thousand in all,” be care¬ 
fully examined After such a course 
of reading, our wonder is, not that 
the biographic muse is slightly maud¬ 
lin, but that she survived to put two 
sentences together! 

We are treated to a preliminary 
sketch of the history of Londonderry 
(not omitting the siege), and the 
Scoto-Irish colony who thence emi¬ 
grated to New ’England To the 
hasty reader all this may seem highly 
unnecessary, but to those who are 
desirous deeply to penetrate into a 
“ nature” so uncommon as that of 
Horace Greeley, it is supremely im¬ 
portant, as we are told that “ "from 
his maternal ancestors he derived 
much that distinguishes him from 
men in general.” Another chapter is 
devoted to the paternal ancestors, re¬ 
garding one of whom it is interesting 
to learn that he was a “ cross old dog," 
“ sis cunning as Lucifer,” and that 
lie died at the age of sixty-five, with 
“ all his teeth sound ! ” At length, 
at. page 33, we come to the great fact 
of Horace’s birth. As has been the 
case with many great men, it was 
attended with some remarkable cir¬ 
cumstances. To these our biographer 
iloes full justice. His account of the 
interesting scene is too fine to be 
omitted :— 

" Tiio mode of his entrance upon tho 
stage of the world was, to say the least 
of it, unusual. The effort was almost 
too much for him, and, to uso tho lan¬ 
guage of one who was present, * ho came 
into the world as black os a chimney.’ 
There was no sign of life. He uttered 
no cry; he made no motiou; ho did not 
breathe. But the little discolored stran¬ 
ger had articles to wnto, and was not 
permitted to escape his destiny. In this 
alarming crisis of his existence, a kind- 
hearted and experienced aunt came to 
liis rejeuc, oml by arts, which to kind- 
hearted and experienced aunts are well 
known, but of which the present chroni¬ 
cler remains in ignorance, the boy was 
brought to life. He soon began to 
breathe ; then he began to blush ; and 
by the time he had attuned the age of 
tweuty minutes, lay on his mother’s am, 
a rod and smiling infant.” 

If the reader does not grant that 
to be one of the most graceful climaxes 
in biographic literature, we shall 
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not write another word Presuming tribute of a sot to tho champion of 
on a general \mariimity on this point, the Maine Law, the old man's liar- 
we proceed. The red and smiling angue was highly interesting.” Mr 
infant in due time of course turned Parton sets it down to the praise 
out a prodigy; “ he took ta learning of his hero, that though brought 
with the promptitude and instinc- up in the boBom of New Eng- 
tive irrepressible love with which a land orthodoxy, “ from the age of 
duck is said to take to the water,” and twelve he began to doubt," and 
was able to read “before he had “from the ago of fourteen he was 
learned to talk.” In spelling he soon known, wherever he lived, as the 
became pre-eminent : and great mar- champion of Umverealism. Here 
vels are recorded of his orthogra- the biographer indulges in what he 
phic prowess. Unfortunately he was considers appropriate reflections, and 
less distinguished by those virtues points out to his readers the valuable 
which we usually desiderate in boys, effects of youthful infidelity. “ The 
Though never afraid of ghosts, or over- boy,” ho coolly observes, “seeinsto 
awed by superiority of rank or know- have shed his orthodoxy easily.” * 
ledge, he was eminentiy*defieieut in Horace Greeley was in a fair way of 
ihysical courage. “ When attacked, training for his editorship, 
m would neither fight nor run away, The juvenile Universalist had 
but ‘ stand still ana take itthe re- long been ambitious of becoming a 
>ort of a gun “ would almost throw printer, and at last obtained a va- 
lim into convulsions.” Fishing and emit apprenticeship in the office of 
bee-hunting were the only sports he Mr Amos Bliss, proprietor of the 
cared for, “ but his Jove oi fishing did Northern Spectator. The great event 
not originate in what the Germans call is described with elaborate cireum- 
t.hc ‘sport impulse.’ Other boys fished stantiality. The young “ tow-head” 
for sport; Horace fished for Bee- proved a first-rate workman, and 
hunting, again, “was profitable sport, presently tried his hand at com- 
and Horace liked it amazingly. His position. “ The injurious practice of 
share of honey generally found its writing ‘ compositions/ ” says his bio¬ 
way to the store.” His passion for grapher, “ was not among the cxer- 
books was generally attributed to rises of any of the schools which he 
Indolence, and it was often predicted had attended.” Considering the gen- 
that Horace would never “ get on.” eral literary character of editorial 
Superficial idea! Even in very early writing iu the United States, we are 
life, says Mr Parton complacently, not surprised to find an American 
he gave proof “that, the Yankee ele- pronounce the early practice of com¬ 
ment was strong within him. In the iwsitiou injur lorn ; the sentiment 
first place, he was always doing some- evidently is not peculiar to Mr Parton. 
thing; and in the second, he had al- Early attention to style might of 
ways something to sell'' • course tend to weaken that native 

Notwithstanding Horace's remark- force in the use of epithets which ar¬ 
able cleverness, we are told that he parently conduces so much to eui- 
was sometimes taken for an idiot— a torial success. Horace also joined a 
stranger having once inquired, on his debating society, where he proved 
entering a “ store ” in a brown study, himself a perfect “giant.” His man- 
“ whatjiam fool is that 1 ? ” Even ms ners were entirely free from aristo- 
own father declared that the boy cratic taint, or any weak tendency to 
would “ never know more than politeness. “ He stood on no^ cere- 
enough to come in when it rains.” mony at the table; he fell to without 
These pleasing anecdotes are given waiting to be asked or holjied, de- 
on the authority of a bibulous old voured everything right and left, 
wretch, whom the indefatigable Mr stopped as suddenly as he had be- 
Parton encountered and cross-ques- gun, and vanished instantly.” Again, 
tioned on the highway. He was “when any topic of interest was 
quite drunk at the time, but “as the started at the table, he joined in it 

* The North American Review thanks Mr Parton warmly for his brave —- his 
noble book. Was the orthodox Grannie dosing when she read itl 
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with the utmost confidence, and 
maintained his opinion against any¬ 
body.” He never went to tea-parties, 
never joined in an excursion, and 
“seldom went to church.” A most 
interesting young man, on the whole, 
was Horace Greeley. 

At length the Northern Sfwctator 
broke down, and the apprentice was 
left to shift for himself. His depar¬ 
ture is described in quite a choice Mi- 
nerva-Fress style. “It was a fine 
cool breezy morning in the month of 
June 18110; Nature had assumed 
those robes of brilliant green which 
she wears only in June, and welcom¬ 
ed the wanderer forth with that hea¬ 
venly smile which plays upon her 
changeful countenance only when she 
■is attired in her best. Deceptive 
smile! ” Arc. Ac. Horace at length de¬ 
termined to try his fortune in New 
York, and with ten dollars in his 
pocket, a shabby suit on bis back, 
and a .small bundle on his stick, 
landed “ at sunrise, on Friday the 
18th of August 18.*$ 1,” near the Bat¬ 
tery. The biographer, as in duty 
hound, comes out strong, and Benja¬ 
min Franklin, with his penny roll, 
appears in the proper place to gar¬ 
nish the story. “ The princes of the 
mind,” says lie, waxing sublime, 
“ always remain incog, till they 
come to the throne.” Poor Hor¬ 
ace's appearance “was all against 
him.” Certainly, if the vignette iv- 
pivsentatiou of the youth with which 
Mr Part on Inis adorned his volume 
i■olivets any adequate idea of his as¬ 
pect {hat morning, the statement is 
emphatically true. The prince of the 
mind was incog, with a vengeance— 
a. more calculating and skiuny-look- 
ing young Yankee it would he diffi¬ 
cult to imagine. To the portrait on 
the opposite page, of the adult Horace 
in his white greatcoat- bought from 
an Irish emigrant! - we must, how¬ 
ever, give the palm as a thoroughly 
characteristic representation of a full¬ 
blown Yankee W ilkes-Bontham So¬ 
cialist, Maine Law champion, Vege¬ 
tarian, Spirit-rappist, and we don’t 
know what else. The following bit 
of information is important:— 

_ “ The gentleman to whose interces¬ 
sion Horace'Greeley owed his first em¬ 
ployment iu New York, is now known to 
all the duutists in the Union as the lead¬ 


ing member of a firm whioh manufac¬ 
tures annually twelve thousand artificial 
teeth. He lias made a fortune, the reader 
will be glad to loam, and lives in a man¬ 
sion up town." 

To the event which gave Horace 
his “ First Lift ” in the world, the 
biographer devotes a whole chap 
ter. That event was the establish¬ 
ment of the first Penny Paper. 
The idea originated in the head 
of an unfortunate medical stu¬ 
dent afflicted by Providence with 
ready cash to the amount of fifteen 
hundred* dollars. Horatio David 
Sheppard, unwisely neglecting his 
jHistle and scalpel, took to dabbling 
m newspaj&rs and magazines, and in 
due time found himself minus his 
dollars. Simulatively musing as lie 
passed through Chatham Street, a 
great mart of i>enny wares, he was 
struck with the rapid sales effected 
by the energetic stall-keepers and 
itinerant venders of shoe-laces. Part¬ 
ing with an odd cent or penny seemed 
so natural and easy a proceeding 
that the offer of any article for that 
sum scorned irresistible. Might not 
a newspaper be produced at one 
cent with certain success 1 The idea, 
it must be admitted, was a happy 
one. As might have been expected, 
however, the proposal at first excited 
unbounded ridicule, and for eighteen 
montlis Dr Sheppard could not get 
“ one man ” to believe in its feasibil¬ 
ity. At last, - on New Years Day, 
1833, appeared the Morning Post , 
published by “ Greeley and StoTy,” 
price two cents. Jt lived only tweuty- 
%ue days, dying from pure want of 
funds. The idea was soon after suc¬ 
cessfully realised by • -iber specula¬ 
tors, and iu a few y ears the penny 
press was able to take society by the 
throat. Its first reception is thus 
described 

“When the respectable New Yorker 
first saw a penny paper, ho gazed at it 
(Isaw him) with a feeling similar to that 
with which an ill-natured mart may be 
supposed to regard General Tom Thumbs 
a feeling of mingled curiosity and con¬ 
tempt ; he put the ridiculous little thing 
into his waistooat pocket to carry home 
for the amusement of his family; and he 
wondered wliat nonsense would be per¬ 
petrated next.” 

If such was the reception of the 
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cheat? press among the go-ahead 
New Yorkers, it need not surprise us 
that in our own steady-going commu¬ 
nity it should have been still less 
favourable. The experience of the 
last few months, however, has pretty 
well demonstrated the absurdity of 
the principal objections. The antici¬ 
pated peril to the health of society 
lias, as every believer in the na¬ 
tional good-sense well knew, proved 
. a chimera British intellect and mo¬ 
rals fortunately are not dependent 
on taxes and high price-; and the gra¬ 
dual removal of all restrictions' on 
the freedom of the press has only 
shown more signally that this people 
needs no legal bridling to keep on 
the path of decency and order. The 
number of cheap papers has indeed 
proved much smaller than was anti¬ 
cipated, few people seeming to have 
been aware now much energy and 
capital are required for the establish¬ 
ment of a paying penny paper—a 
fact which was alone sufficient to 
answer the fears of those who looked 
jn J une 1865 for the w lining of the Do- 
luge. In New York the case unfortu¬ 
nately was far otherwise. The Father 
of the American Penny Press, if to 
any one man that title is due, must 
be regarded as having treated his 
country in a w ay the reverse of what 
St Patrick did for Ireland—as a male 
Pandora, in fact, who opened the lid 
that shut in a countless hrood of very 
hideous creatures. The thing will 
end well, we hope, as we hope for 
a millennium; and improvement, as 
we have admitted,, there already is. 
But that the birth of the cheap press 
in America was followed by a deluge 
of (juackery, virulence* and indecency 
which Jias not yet entirely subsided, 
is a fact written in disgraceful char¬ 
acters on pages innumerable, and 
legible on the skins of men now liv¬ 
ing, had they not been tougher than 
bison's hide. That such should have 
been-the result of cheapening the fa¬ 
vourite stimulant of the American 
rabble wad perfectly inevitable, and 
that the hew development of journal¬ 
ism was accompanied by marked 
features of superiority is undeniable. 
The increase of violence and slander 
was itself a point of superiority in 
, tiie ores of the vulgar herd,—for 
Coarseness passed for strength, and 
VOL. lxxix. —sro. CCCCLXXXV. 


scurrility for smartness, the Ameri¬ 
can's u darling attribute. But, among 
a people of intense activity and in¬ 
quisitiveness, the increased energy in 
the procuring of news (whether true, 
or'false) must be looked upon as the 
chief cause of the immense popularity 
attained in so few years by the prin¬ 
cipal American journals. To this 
source, rather than to aiiy general 
predilection for the vile and malicious, 
would we seek to attribute the extra¬ 
ordinary success of pajiers in which 
libel and indecency constituted a 
regular stock in trade. This is cer¬ 
tainly no excuse for the patronage so 
bestowed, but it at least helps to ex¬ 
plain it in a way not utterly destruc¬ 
tive of our respect for a whole com¬ 
munity. 

Alia now ; to return to our Horace. 
Of his dignified manners towards his 
workmen the following may suffice 
as an example. It is interesting, 
moreover, as showing that the ex¬ 
traordinary voracity of his early 
years had given place to utter in¬ 
difference to considerations so low 
as the eating of dinner:— 

“ There was not oven tlio show or pre¬ 
tence of discipline in the offico. One of 
the journeymen made on outrageous cari¬ 
cature of his employer, and showed it to 
him one day as he camo from dinner. 

‘ Who’s that!’ asked tho man. ‘ That’s 
me,’ said the master, with a smilo, and 
passed into his work: Tho men made a 
point of appearing to differ in opinion 
from him on every subject, because 
thoy liked to hear him talk ; and, one 
day, after a long debate, ho exclaimed, 

* Why, men, if I were to say that that 
black man there was black, you’d all 
swear bo was white.’ He worked with 
all his former intensity and absorption. 
Often such conversations as those took 
place in tho offico about Che middle of 
the day:— 

* (H. G., looking up from his work)— 
Jonas, have 1 been to dinner! 

“ (Mr Winchester)—You ought to 
know best. I don’t know. 

“ (H. G.)-—John, have I been to 
donor? 

“ (John)—I believe not. Has ho, Tom t 

“"To which Tom would reply * no,' or 
according to his own recollection or 
John’s wink ; and if the office generally 
concurred iu Tom’s decision, Horace 
would either go to dinner or resume bis 
work, in unsuspecting accordance there¬ 
with.” ‘ . 


x 
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With that interesting proneness to 
heresy of all kinds Which distin¬ 
guishes Mr Greeley, he soon after 
adopted the semi-vegetarian princi¬ 
ples of a certain Rev. Dr Graham, 
who, says the biographer, “ was a dis¬ 
coverer of the facts, that most of us 
are sick, and that none of tfs need 
be; that disease is impious and dis¬ 
graceful, the result in almost every 
instance of folly or 01 ™©.'’ The 
italics are Mr Partcn’s, whose diges¬ 
tion,* it is to be hoped, is unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

At length, early in 1834, Horace, 
with two partners, started the New 
Yorker , a weekly paper, “ incompar¬ 
ably the best of its kind that had 
ever been published in this country 
so good, in fact, that after seven years 
of hard struggle it gave up the ghost. 
We would rather believe that its want 
of succobs was due to the ineompe- 
tency of its management; but if the 
editor was in the habit of uttering 
such unpalatable truths as is con¬ 
tained in the following specimen, we 
are afraid it must be conceded with 
the biographer that the New Yorker 
was not half enough spicy, or fawn¬ 
ing 

“ The groat pervading evil of our so¬ 
cial condition is the worship and tho 
bigotry of Opinion. While the theory of 
our political institutions asserts or im¬ 
plies the absolute freedom of tho humau 
mind—-tho light not only of free thought 
and discussion, but of tho most unre¬ 
strained action thereon within the wido 
boundaries prcaoribed by the laws of the 
laud, yet tho practical commentary upon 
this noble text it as discordant as imagi¬ 
nation can conceivo. Bonoath the' thin 
veil of a democracy more free than that 
of Athens in her glory, we cloak a des¬ 
potism more penurious mid revolting 
than that of Turkey or China It is the 
despotism of Opinion,? 

* The Neu> Yorker having never, 
during, its whole term of existence, 
reached the paying point, the poor 
editor was obliged to keep tlio pot 
boiling by other means. In 1838 he 
undertook the vole charge of the 
Jeffersonian, a paper of a das® pe¬ 
culiar to America, and denominated 
“Campaign Papers." The noble pur¬ 
pose 01 the Jeffersonian is thus de¬ 
scribed by Greeley himself: “ It was 
established on the impulse of the 
Wing tornado of 1837, to Becure a 


like result in 1838, so a® to give the 
Whig party a Governor, Lieutenant- 
governor, Senate. Assembly, United 
States Senator, Congressmen, qpd all 
the vast executive patronage of the 
State, then amounting to millions of 
dollars ay ear." 

The Jeffersonian existed only one 
year, having served its end The 
labours of the editor wore enormous; 
“no one but a Greeley” could have 
endured it all. In 1840 he started 
another “ Campaign Paper,” in the 
interest of General Harrison. The 
absorption of the editorial mind dur¬ 
ing this exciting season is illustrated 
by another of those graceful aneo- 
dotes, in which our biographer de¬ 
lights—relating how Mr Greeley ar¬ 
rives late at a political tea-party 
(Sunday evening), and straightway 
plunges into a conversation on the 
currency; how the worthy landlady 
asks him in vain to take tea; how she 
begs him to “try a erullor anyhow” 
and is rudely repulsed; how she places 
a large basket of these unknown de¬ 
licacies on his knees, and he mecha¬ 
nically devours every morsel; how, 
fearing the consequences, she substi¬ 
tutes for the ’“cruller” basket a great 
heap of cheese; how the remarkable 
boa-constrictor gobbles it all up; and 
how. finally, he was none the worse of 
it all. “ Anecdotes,” says Mr P., are 
“ precious for biographical purposes ” 

The Log Cabin had a circulation of 
from 80,CK)0 to 90,000, and yet such 
was the easy virtue of the subscribers 
that the proprietor made nothing by 
it, and the last number contained a 
moving appeal “to the friends who 
owe us.” Such, alio, is political gra¬ 
titude, that Mr Greeley did not oven 
receive the offer of an office in ac¬ 
knowledgment of his valuable ser¬ 
vices, at ,which his biographer is duly 
disgusted. He *adds the following 

significant anecdote 

* 

« Mr Fry (W. H.) made a speech one 
evening at a political meetingin Phila¬ 
delphia. The next moming a committee 
waited upon him to know for fhat office 
he intended to beeom%an applicant. 

* Office?? said tho astonished composer— 

* no offiofc* ‘ Why, then/ said the com¬ 
mittee, '*>kat dW you speak last 

night jbr\* Mr Greeley had not even * 
the boBOnr of a visit from a committee 
of thurktodi” 
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Mr Greeley at length ventured on 
the bold experiment of starting a new 
daily paper. There, were. already 
eleven in New York; "but a cheap 
Whig paper.* waa wanted, and ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 10th April 1841,ap* 
peared the New York Tribum, price 
one cent. It began with only six 
hundred subscribers, and encountered 
much opposition, bat was “from its 
inception very successful.” The Tri~ 
burn, says Mr Partdn, was “a live 
paper," and it prospered by opposi¬ 
tion. “ Fight was the word with it 
from the start—Fro i?T has been the 
word ever since— Fight is the word 
this day." One thing was wanting to 
success—an efficient business-partner. 
Such a man was found in the person of 
MrThomas M'EUrath. The biographer 
shouts and rubs his hands with 
ecstasy at such a combination of ex¬ 
cellence as was now realised. Hear 
him : 

"Roll Horace Greeley and Thomas 
M'Elrath into one, and the result would 
be, a very respectablo approximation to 
a Perfect Man. The Two, united in 
partnership, have been able to produce a 
very respectable approximation to a 
perfect newspaper. As Damon and Py¬ 
thias are the types of farfect friendship, 
so may Greeley and M‘Elrath bo of a per¬ 
fect partnership; and one may say, with 
a sigh at the many discordant unions the 
world presents, Oh ! that every Greeley 
could hud his M'Elrath ! and blessed is 
the M'Elrath that finds his Greeley ! ” 

And woe to the' Greeley that finds 
his Porton 1 

- For a complete history of this re¬ 
spectable approximation to perfection, 
says Mr Barton, “ ten octavo volumes 
would be required, and most interest¬ 
ing volumes they would be.” Mr 
Parton gives us instead the small 
dose of “over” 200 octavo pages, 
and we are bound to say that it is 
at least 190 too many. In them 
weary sheets the curious will find 
a full account of Mr Greeley’s ex¬ 
ertions is ■ defence of Fourierism^ 
Whiggrfsm, Teetatalism, Anti ->Sla- 
very. Woman’s Rights, andlrishRe- 
beluoni his UbtSS on Fenimore Cooper, 


his morions in Congress, his lectures, 
his European travels, his penionau 
appearance, his private habits, &e< 
&o. 

“ for Irish Repeal,” among other 
good, onuses, the Tribune “ fought 
like a tiger,” the magnanimous editor 
accepting a place in the Directory of 
the Fiiends-of Ireland, “ to the funds 
of which he contributed liberally.” 
Mr Greeley is not a warlike man, as 
bis boyish experiences have indicated, 
bat incendiarism and bloodshed in 
British territory are things for which 
he willingly sacrifices alow dollars. 
Our readers are aware that the pub¬ 
lication of the wildest fictions, plea¬ 
santly denominated “ hoaxes,” consti¬ 
tutes an attractive element in Ameri¬ 
can journalism. In August 1848, 
Now York red-republicanism was 
“ on the tiptoe of expectation for im¬ 
portant news of the Irish rebellion.” 
The fortunate Tribum obtained ex¬ 
clusive intelligence, and hastened to 
publish, “ with due glorification,” a 
flaming account of the great battle of 
Slievcnamon (afterwards known as 
“ Slievcgummon,”) in which 6000 
British troops were killed and wound¬ 
ed. “ For a day or two the Irish and 
the Mends of Ireland exulted; but 
when the truth^ecame known, their 
note was sadly changed.” The editor, 
we learn, was absent at the time; but 
there is no doubt he would have ex¬ 
ulted as much as any man to hear of 
the “stench” of a three-mile shambles 
of British soldiers. His tone on the 
subject of the Russian war has be¬ 
trayed no weak sympathy with the 
Western combatants; and doubtless 
he takes a brotherly interest in 
the insane and detestable conspiracies 
now or lately hatching among the 
unhappy exiles of Erin. 

In November of that year, Mr 
Greeley was elected to a seat in Con¬ 
gress, bv a machinery the corruption 
of which is testified by no less a person 
than himself. He was veiy active As 
a member, and soon made himself 
prominently obnoxious bv exposing 
various legislative jobs. Some of 
lively scenes that occurred are fie- 


* The meaning of thoworda u Whig,” * Democrat*” &o., and,,the combination uHj&fe* ‘ 
isame individuals of Whig and Protectionist, Conservativeand Democrat, are wowfe*' 
what .puzzling to those.who havo not studied the complicated subject of American ■ 
polities, 
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Bcril>od at immense length. Mr Par- 
ton draws no flattering conclusion 
from the reception of his hflpo in the 
House of Representatives. Let our 
American friends console themselves 
with the assurance that his testimony 
is not decisive. 

“ Au honest man in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives of the United States seemed 
to bo a foreign olemont, a fly in its cup, 
an ingredient that would not mix, a 
novelty that disturbed its peace. It 
struggled hard to find a pretext for the 
expulsion of tho offensive poison ; but 
not finding one, the next best thing was 
to endeavour to show the country that 
Hornco Greeley was, after all, no hotter 
than membors of Congress generally.'' 

In 1849, the Tribune, with its 
habitual predilection for the fanatical 
and revolutionary, or, as Mr Parton 
loftily phrases the thing, “true to 
its instinct of giving hospitality to 
every new or revived idea.” devoted 
large space to the promulgation of 
Proudhon’s delightful ideas on the 
subject, of Property. Among other 
things also, says our chronicler, it be¬ 
gan a rejoinder to the Evening Post 
in the following spirited manner,—the 
only specimen wo choose to quote of 
Mr Greeley’s vituperative abilities:— 

“ You lie, villain! wilfully, wickedly, 
basely lie!” 

This observation, placidly re¬ 
marks the historian, ‘‘called forth 
much remark at the time.” The 
person to whom it was addressed was 
Wiixiam Cullen Buy ant. With the 
same instinctive hospitality towards 
every form of delusion, the Tribune 
•opened its accommodating columns 
to the Spirit-Rappers, who, notwith¬ 
standing a few hundred cases of in¬ 
sanity and other small evils, have, in 
Mr Parton's opinion, done much good. 
About the same time.it took up the 
Woman’s Rights humbug, acknow¬ 
ledging that the ladies are perhaps 
unwise in making the demand, but 
maintaining that no sincere republi¬ 
can cau give any adequate reason for 
refusing them “an equal participa¬ 
tion with men in political lights.” A 
whole chapter is devoted to Mr Gree¬ 
ley’s platform exhibitions, which it 
seems are very frequent and edifying 
—Horace having, as Mr Parton tells 
us, a benevolent appreciation of the 
delight it gives ‘‘to see the man 


whose writings have charmed and 
moved and formed us." Not only 
does he lecture as often as possible, 
hut 

“ At public meotiags attd public din¬ 
ners Mr Greeley iB a frequent speaker. 
His name usually comes at tbe end of 
the report, introduced with ' Horace 
Greeley being loudly called for, made a 
few remarks to tho following purport.' 
The call ia never declined; nor does he 
ever speak without saying something; 
and when he has said it, he resumes liis 
scat.'* • 

The remarkable man! 

In 1861 , Horace went to see the 
World’s Fair in Hyde Park. No 
foolish curiosity or sentimentality 
instigated the philosophic editor; 
his mam obiect, as announced (the 
American editor keeps his readers 
regularly informed on all his move¬ 
ments) m the Tribune, being to in¬ 
spect “ the improvements recently 
made, or now being made, in the 
modes of dressing Jta.v and hemp, and 
preparing them to be spun and woven 
by steam or water power.” 

The departure and passage are 
carefully described Mr Parton hav- 
ing apparently pawl a steward to 
note, watch in hand, all the pheno¬ 
mena of Horace’s sea-sickness. No¬ 
thing that he saw in this effete 
country seems to have in the least 
impressed his jjreat mind. The 

royal procession would have faded 
before “ a parade of the New York 
Firemen or Odd Fellows.” The 
Queen he patronisingly Noticed, and 
was even “glad to see,” though “lie 
could not but feel that her voca¬ 
tion was behind the intelligence of 
the age, and likeh to go out of 
fashion at no distant day j” but not. 
poor thing! “through tier fkult. 
The posts of honour nearest her per¬ 
son should have been confided, he 
thought, to “the descendants of Watt, 
and Arkwrightthe foreign am¬ 
bassadors should have been “ the sons 
of Fitch, Fulton, Whitney, Daguerre, 
and Morse,” «fcc. &c' Hampton Court 
he thought “larger than the Aator 
House, but less lofty, And containing 
fewer rooms.”' Westminster Abbey 
tras “a mere barbaric ^profusion of 
lofty ceilings, stained windows, carv¬ 
ing, graining, and all scanner of con¬ 
trivances for absorbing labour and 
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money;” less adapted for public wpr- 
4* "than a fifty thousand dollar 
church in New York.” He gives 
credit to the English ‘for many good 
qualities, bqt thinks them “ a most 
un-ideal people,"—he. the romantic 
Greeley! “He likeu the amiable 
women of England, so excellent at 
the fireside, so tame in the drawing¬ 
room ; but he doubts whether they 
could so much as compreheml the 
ideas which underlie the woman's 
rights movement.” (The amiable 
women of England may well console 
themselves under a doubt so compli¬ 
mentary to their common - sense.) 
In Pans the great man was apjmr 
rently in better humour, devoting 
two aays to the Louvre—a wonderful 
fact.' His great {tolitical sagacity 
sliines forth iu his estimate of French 
affairs in J line 1851. France he found 
as “ tranquil and prosperous as Eng¬ 
land herself;” as for fear from Louis 
Napoleon, he “marvels at the obli¬ 
quity of vixion whereby any one is 
enabled, standing iu this metropolis, 
to anticipate the subversion of the 
Republic.” Iu Italy his first remark 
was, that lie liad never seen a region 
so much in want of “a fiw xuhsoil 
nlouyhs.” Edinburgh, it seems, was 
honoured, liefore his return to New 
York, by a visit from this great un¬ 
known : and we lire proud to learn 
that it “ surpassed his expectations.” 

“ In Hie composition of this work,” 
says our judicious biographer, “ I 
have, as a rule, abstained from the 
impertinence of ]>auegyric.” When, 
therefore, he tells us that the rolling 
together of Greeley and M’Elrath, 
after the maimer of a dumping, 
would result in sometliing like per¬ 
fection; that Greeley is “too much 
in earnest to be a perfect editor;” 
that “he is a Born Legislator,” 
and “ could save a nation, but nevjcr 
learn to tie a cravat;” that he is 
“ New York’s most distinguished 
citizen, the Country’s most influential 
man,” and editor of the best paper 
in existence; that, in short, he is 
“ the Franklin of this generation— 
Franklin liberalised and enlightened,” 
—we am to take these statements as 
the sober expression of bare hard 
fact; and Hie reader is left to con¬ 
clude from them how much might 
have been said by a more partial and 


weak-npided biographer- his ima¬ 
gination. is left to fill up the outline 
of a Gredey’s perfections [ 

But does the reader wish to see 
the man lumself—to know ids height 
and weight, not metaphorically, but 
' actually, in British feet and inches, 
and in pounds avoirdupois t So 
pleasant and laudable n desire the 
amiable Parton is far from disappoint¬ 
ing ; fbr does not the great man say 
that “there’s no use in any man’s 
writing a biography unless ho cau 
tell what no one else can tell.” Hem, 
then, reader, you have it, what no 
one else assuredly could, would, or 
should dream of telling you but 
the inimitable, the unapproachable 
Parton:— 

“ Horace Greoloy stands five feet ten 
and a half inches, in his stockings. Ho 
weighs oneliundredaud forty-five pounds. 
Sinco his return from Europe in 1051, 
ho has increased in weight, and promises 
to attain, iu duo time, something of tho 
dignity which belongs to amplitude of 
person. He stoops considerably, not 
from age, but from u constitutional 
pliancy of the baek-bono, aided by his 
early habit of incessant reading. In 
walking, he swings or sways from side to 
side- Seen from behind, he looks, os he 
walks with head depressed, bonded back, 
and swayiug gait, like an old man ; an 
illusion which is heightened if a stray 
lock of white hair escapes from under 
his hat. But the expression of his face 
is singularly and engagingly youthfuL 
His complexion is extremely fair, and a 
smile plays ever upon his countenance. 
His head, measured round the organs of* 
Individuality and Fhiloprogenitiv-cnees, 
is twenty-three and a half inches in cir- 
cumferonco, which is considerably larger 
than the average. His forehead is round 
and full, and rises into a high and ample 
dome. The hair is white, inclining to 
red at tho ends, and thinly scattered 
over the head. Seated in company, 
with bis hat off, he looks not unliko tho 
4 Philosopher' he is often called; no one 
could take him for a common man.” 

Now, then, reader, if you do not 
give us credit for introducing you to 
the acme of modem biography, we 
pronounce you the most ungrateful 
and least diwrimmating of human 
beings. “ If Horace Greeley were a 
flower,”.says J. P., “ botanists would 
call single, knd examine him 
with interest." “ He is what the 
Germans sometimes style ‘a nature.*” 
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And if J. P, also were a flower, tuiully proceed from and not to the 
botanists would inevitably pronounce subject of the memoir. As to* the 
him “ a tulip.” He is tufHbp Scot- spontaneity, there can be little doubt 
land we sometimes call “pSataral ” that the work was prompted by the 
—otherwise known as “a halfling f dumpy and infatuated volume of 
or, in vernacular Englisli, a born which we have attempted faintly to 
fooL Horace Greeley is not, to our* shadow forth the beauties,— as to 
mind, a person very agreeable or very “justice,” no man is more dreadfully 
venerable; but intensely as we die- in earnest for justice than when he 
like his bad qualities, and those of defends himseli The motto prefixed 
his paper (in some respects a good from Dr Johnson is admirable: 
one — very attentive, in its own “ History, which draws a portrait of 
peculiar way, to literature, end excel- living manners, may perhaps he. 
Iently printed*), his dreary fanaticism made of greater use than the solem- 
and vulgarity, his bigoted Yankceism, nities of professed morality, and 
Ms strong anti-British feeling—much convey the knowledge of vice and 
as we dislike all this, we do uot like virtue with more efficacy than axioms 
to see him made absolutely ridiculous, and definitions." Which being ap- 
had he no other good quality than plied to the, present case, may by 
the pleasure he takes m funning, interpreted to signify that the life 
We arc not surprised, however, to of a notorious blackguard is more 
learn that he has few friends, “ and eloquent than a sennon of Dr Blair, 
no cronies.” His biographer, at and conveys the knowledge of vir- 
least, is not among the former; for tue, .through the exhibition of its 
any man would accept his chance contrary, with more impressiveness 
against a Kentucky rifle sooner than than all the proverbs of Solomon S 
u biography at the liauds of Mr J. In this sense the Life of Mr James 
Parfcon. There is this comfort, at Gordon Bennett might, in faithful 
least, that Horace Greeley “ has no and competent hands, do as much 
pleasures, so called, and suffers little good as th’e N'ewgate Calendar, or 
pain,” otherwise, we imagine, the ad- Defoe’s Autobiography of an Unfor- 
miring scribbler would not, with such tunate Female,—it' might carry along 
inconceivable indelicacy, have opened with it, as this preface says, “ not a 
the doors of his closet, and exhibited few valuable lessons.” Unhappily, 
him in puris naturaltbus to the gaze however, the genius of this bio¬ 
af the world. grapher is utterly unequal to the 

Turn wo now to the veracious re- subject, and instead of a lifelike and 
cord of the Life and Adventures pf instructive portraiture, he has pro¬ 
file Jack Ketch of editors, the re- dueed a senaoless and incredible 
doubtable and happily unparalleled daub. More speaking by far is the 
James Gordon Bennett, with whom, portrait which fronts the titlo- 
for several reasons, we must bo brief, page. It represents in sharp outline 
The author has of course sought no the face ,of a. hard-headed, heavy- 
counsel from “ Mr Bennett, nor any browed, obstinate man; vulpine 
one connected with him.” The work sagacity in the wrinkles of the' 
is a pure labour of love, “ a spoil- mouth and the corners of the eyes ; 
taneous act of literary justice" to long upper-lip and heavy under-jaw, 
the character of a noble and much and bold vulturine nose seeming 
maligned man.. The former state- to scent carrion from afar. The 
meat, we perfectly believe, as we eyes are upturned in sculptured Hfe- 
imagine the consultation would na- s lessees *—iu artistic justice, we pre- 

* Of the printing-office and editorial rooms Mr P&rton gives a minute account, 
uot failing to give us the names and describe the personal attractions of all the 
leading officials, including the distinguished foreman, Mr T. Booker, who warns 
“ gentlemen desiring to wash and soak their distributing matter," to Hum' the 
" metal galleys ” he has oast f& that purpose f M It took the world,” aaf* Mr P., 

ux unknown number of thousand years to arrive at that word ’CbMUoiftitti." 
What a pity that some smart man does not write a little book on “ The'Fhmkeyism 
of Democracy." 
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suixie, to that unfortunate ophthalmic 
detest.known as a diabolical aqmnt. 
The portrait, we saw, is better wan 
tEe book, and tells, though pordb^dv 
a flattering likeness, a clearer ana 
move honest story. 

“ Is it not,” inquired Mr Dickens 
in New York, “a very disgraceful 
circumstance that such a man as 
So-and-so should lie acquiring a large 
property by the most infamous and 
odious means, and, notwithstanding 
all the crimes of which he has been 
guilty, should be tolerated and abet¬ 
ted by your citizens ? He is a public 
nuisance, is -he not 1—Yes, tar. A 
convicted liar?—Yea sir. He 1ms 
been kicked, and cuffed, and caned ? 
.—Yes, sir. And he is utterly dis- 
-hon'ourable, debused, and profligate ? 
—Yes, sir. In the name of wonder, 
then, what is his merit ?— Weil, sir, 
lie w a smart man !" Such is tin* 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
to wliich we have already alluded, 
the solution of the Barnum pheno¬ 
menon, and with it of all analogous 
phenomena. Similar is the testi¬ 
mony of the smart young man whom 
we nave just parted with. “ Every 
race,” he says, “has its own ideas 
respecting what is best in the cha¬ 
racter of a man. . . . When a 
Yankee would bestow his moBt spe¬ 
cial commendation upon another, lie 
says, ‘That is a man, sir, who gene¬ 
rally succeeds in what he under¬ 
takes/” Let no delicate and high- 
minded person, therefore, be uston- 


m 
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ished that such a man as James 
(Station Bennett, vritom the respecta¬ 
bility New York has for twenty 
Vt^ lpthingly patronised, should 
have attained a commanding posi¬ 
tion among the spiritualpowere of 
the American Republic. He is a man 
of undeniable “ smartness"—not in 
our sense, indeei^ for we have never 
seen a line of his composition that 
exhibited anything above what could 
be called third-rate mediocrity of 
thought and style, but in the sense of 
keen appreciation of means and buds, 
audacious scheming, impenetrability 
to shame, and invincible endurance of 
chastisement. His inflictions in this 
respect, both moral and physical, he 
lias uniformly turned to the best ac¬ 
count : in a sense different from that 
of the Psalmist, he cau say that 
. it was good for him to lie afflicted. 
No man probably ever made more 
dollars by the proclamation of his 
own disgrace. A mere catalogue of 
the horse-whippings he lias under¬ 
gone during liislong career of inglory, 
would astonish the nerves of our 
readers.* Each new infliction has 
been prominently blazoned in the 
columns of tho Herald , and the 
attractive words “’Cow - HIKED 
Again !!!” have been duly followed 
by a rush of buyers and a cheering 
flow of cents into the pockets of the 
complacent victim ! On this subject 
his own testimony and that of his 
biographer are singularly frank and 
decided 


Mad - 


* On this subject the biography maintains, with one or two exceptions, a prudent 
reserve. One'pathetic description is attempted of the.old sinner, “ as he stood in 
his editorial rooms in Nassau Street, while from his head was washed the blood that 
incarnadined the snows qf fifty winters*’ After the washing of his headpiece, tho 
invincible editor coolly Bat down to narrate the “ assassination" in liis own choieo 
-style for the benefit of his readers. The following may pass as a specimen of 
his manner. “ James Watson Webb," editor of the Courier and Enquirer, was an 
-old comrade of the writer's. 

“ As I was leisurely pursuing my business yesterday, in Wall Street, collecting 
the information which is daily disseminated in the Herald, James Watson Webb 
-came up to me on-the northern aide of tho street—said something which I could 
not hear distinctly, thgn pushed nfo down the stone steps leading to one of the 
‘broker’s offices, and commenced figjjgtinp with a species of brutal and demoniac 
desperation characteristic of a fury. * * 

“ My damage is a scratch, about throe-quarters of an inch in length, on the tMrd 
finger of tlwf*efk<hand, which 1 received from the Iron roiling 1 was forced agnust, 
and three buttons torn-from my vest, which any, tailor will reinstate for a sixpence. 
Balsa is a rant fcom top to bottom of a vetj Eh oautifui black coat, which cost 
the ruffian 40 dollars, and a blow in the foce^Wbich. may have fcadfiked down bis 
thuwt some of his infernal teeth for aati&li I know* Batafte in my lunar, 
39dollars,94cents.” ■ ‘ 
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“Since I knew myself, all the real 
approbation I Bought for was n$y Own. 
If my -conscience woe satisfied on the 
score of morals, and my ambition on the 
matter of talent, 1 always felt easy. On 
thin principle 1 have acted from my 
youth up, and on this principle I mean 
to die. Nothing can disturb my equa¬ 
nimity. I know myself—-so does the 
Almighty. Is not that enough 1 ” 

“.This,” says the biographer, “ is 
■not the language and spirit of a 
common mind. It is the essence of 
a philosophy which has not deserted 
a man who has never failed to re¬ 
publish every slander against him¬ 
self, and who has been conscious 
always that calumnies cannot out¬ 
live and overshadow truth.” 

A man whose conscience seems 
never to have given him much 
trouble, and whose ambition has been 
satisfied with the acquisition of 
wealth ami political power, may 
well feel easy under the whins and 
scorns of a whole universe ! This is 
assuredly, and we rqjoioe to think 
so, not tho language and spirit of 
the majority oi mankind. Those 
only despise the approbation' of their 
follows who have shaken off the 
attributes of humanity, and accept 
the reverse of the proverb, that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” The impious 
allusion to the Almighty is worthy 
of a Uouthon or a Marat.* 

The success of such ajoumulasthe 
New York Herald is an undeniable 
blot on the community on whoso fol¬ 
lies and vices it battened into pros¬ 
perity. The damning fact cannot be 
denied, that it was not in spite but 
on account of their scandalous cha¬ 
racter that such journals first attract¬ 
ed public attention and secured a 
hearing. While, therefore, we dimin¬ 
ish not a jot our abhorrence of the 
men who reared these monuments of 
their own infamy, we are bound to 
regard them os but the concentrated 
type of the character that pervaded 


their constituency. If the Hew York 
Herald was unprincipled and ob¬ 
scene, the readers of the New York 
Herald must have shared in these 
qualities. Its conductor may have 
been a scoundrel, but lie certainly 
was no fool; he fed his readers with 
such food as suited their taste. Had 
that taste been purer, he was know¬ 
ing enough to have provided cleaner 
fare : in a grave and religious com¬ 
munity he would probably have 
preached with unctuous decorum. 
Already the taste of that community 
lias improved (no thanks, assuredly, 
to him ); the deluge of vituperation 
and indecency has subsided, and the 
New York Herald has followed the 
temper of the time. It may not, as 
the helpless biographer tells us it is, 
be “ a familiar journal at every court 
throughout the world, and in all in¬ 
telligent communities,'’ but, compare* 1 
with its former self, it is positively re¬ 
spectable. 

Granting, therefore, that .James 
Gordon Bennett was as disreputable 
an editor as Dr Faust’s great patron 
ever let loose upon mankind, it is 
both philosophically and historically 
just that we should regard him, as 
Germans would say, not as an isolat¬ 
ed phenomenon, but as a highly-re- 
markable - an* l-in-it seli-much-embrac- 
iug-developmeut of social existence. 
The -half-apologetic statements on 
this sulrjeet by the biographer, who 
is iu general so preposterous in his 
partiality and admiration as to be 
utterly beyond criticism, are among 
the most curious things in the book. 
After describing the state of society 
and of journalism previous to 1833, 
he says i a . 

“ A more fortunate position of circum¬ 
stances cannot be imagined than that 
which presented itself for Mr Bennett’s 
talents at this period. He had been 
moulded -by events and experience to 
take a part in the change which the 
Press was about to undergo. . . . 

“ Mr Bennett was prepared in every 


* Mr Bennett, it would appear, is not indeed utterly free from, the hurriftb 
fouling of “love of approbation”—tho approbation, however, of “peculiar” cha¬ 
racters. Mr O'Connell insulted hfra at a great Repeal gathering in Dublin, bywiyingv 
when his card was presented,don’t want him here; - He is one Of the in¬ 
ductors of one of tho vilest Gazettes ever published by infiunous publishers./* fw- 
Bennett was “id for some days in ’Scotland "—probably, thinks, the tender -bio¬ 
grapher, in consequence of this unexpected repulse from ft brother demagogue. •; 
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way for the occasion. He liod boon just 
so far injured as to urge him to.take 
hold of the world with'but little mercy 
for its foibles, and with so little regard 
to its opinions that he could distinguish 
himself by an original course in Jour* 
lialism. He felt as Byron did after the 
Scotch Reviewers had embittered his 
soul by their harsh treatment of his 
‘ Houw of Idleness.' This was a mood 
highly favourable to the production of a 
rare effect. The dormant spirit of the 
people could only be awakened by some* 
tiling startling and novel, and circum¬ 
stances had produced a man for the 
times.” 

The early numbers of the /fowW, 
we arc tola, were “ agreeable, plea¬ 
santly written, and comparatively 
prudish." The habits of the editor 
were “exemplary.” Finding that 
this sort of thing was “no go" the 
astute > adventurer took a bolder 
course, and flung aside those tram¬ 
mels of decency and moderation 
which would have impeded or ruined 
the prospects of a w r eakcr and less 
original mind. The biographer ad¬ 
mits thalrhis hero behaved some¬ 
what grossly, but argues, as one 
might plead in defence of a vampire 
or a eobro-de-capello, that he merely 
used the weapons which nature hall 
given him, and that at any rate he 
was no worse than his neighbours. 

"The improved taste of tbe present 
hour will not sanction the mode in which 
Mr Bennett at first undertook to bo the 
censor of society: but a philosophical 
analysis of the means which were used in 
hie peculiar and eccentric course ( l ) ex¬ 
hibits motives as the springs of action, 
which do not necessarily indicate a cal¬ 
lous heart or a bad temper. .... 
That Mr Bennett bad been provoked to 
rise any and aH power at bis command, 
to overturn the wanton assailants of Ids 
character, cannot be denied. 1 T» had but 
armed himself with the best instruments 
heaven had bestowed upon him. and his 
mode of warfare was quite a* dignified 
as that which had been resorted to, mid 
adopted for fifteen or twenty years be¬ 
fore, by the Press generally* 

If instead of the blasphemous wo3 
“Heaven” we substitute another 
more congruous to the nature of the 
subject, the above, may he taken as a 
suimeien% w pk^M®^i>hical ,, view-of 
the point at issue. A little farther on 
there is a stilly clearer admission. 
After telling us that the public did 


not care for political articles iu such 
small sheets as the Herald, th<*b*o- 
grapher jhows how it became neces¬ 
sary for Mr Bennett to fill his paper 
with falsehood and obscenity:— 

u It would have been folly, therefore, 
to have attempted to make a daily offer¬ 
ing to the public of a newspaper, such 
ns is accepted even at the present hour. 
Mr Bennett saw this—he felt it. He 
wrote to create an interest for himself 
and the Herald. In this he was pe¬ 
cuniarily wise, for had ho taken a more 
dignified course, and thus have produced 
on ly such Btudied articles as be had contri¬ 
buted to the Courier and Enquirer, from 
1829 to 1832, the Herald would not 
have existed for a single month, unless 
sustained by a sacrifice of capital which 
it was not in tho power of Mr Bennett 
to command. All of liis succoss depend¬ 
ed upon his making a journal wholly 
different from any one that was in ex¬ 
istence.” 

And in that attempt the enterpris¬ 
ing editor succeeded to a miracle, for 
<■<‘rtainly anythingapproaclling to the. 
Herald in its “ peculiar ” character, 
the literature of civilisation had not 
seen! 

‘That there may be no mistake on 
the matter, the biographer, in sum¬ 
ming up the transcendent merits of 
Mr Bennett near the close- of the 
volume, assures us that the course 
pursued was {>erfcctly deliberate :— 

“On the 6th of May 1836, he]com¬ 
menced his work of regeneration by pub¬ 
lishing the first number of the New York 
Herald, which, till it was established, 
was conducted with such peculiarities as 
secured it attention —peculiarities which 
seemed to hare sprung from a mind re¬ 
volted to carry out certain broad perso¬ 
nal characteristics, which in themselves 
furnish tho bitterest satire upon the 
true nature of political and social life 
known to the literature of any oge or 
country. The course adopted was not 
based on impulse. There it ho excuse for 
it on that ground. It was the fruit of the 
most careful refUetwn, as is proved by tho 
fad that the original prospectus has not 
been departed from in any point what - 

r during a period of twenty years. 

ic original design was to establish, a 
journal which should be iudepoudent of ■ 
all parties, and the influence, of wk(& 
should be.Jpefunded upon Us deration to 
the populdrW&l—a, plan which has found , 
numerous imitators, and. which is 
only one suited to satisfy the demands 
of tbe public.” 
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• Mr Bennett, who of course “ endorses ” 
these sentiments, is thus, it is evi¬ 
dent, as much at ease in fell “ con¬ 
science ” with regard to his past con¬ 
duct us ever, and wanld, if the thing 
were to be done over again, do it con 
amore again. The popular will — 
not Truth or Righteousness; the 
most sweet voices of the rabble, 
not the still small voice of the man 
within the breast—that, then, is the 
creed of this “ regenerator ” of jour¬ 
nalism —Apaye Satana. 

The best type of Scottish clia- 
racter is eminently distinguished 


by force and earnestness; but as 
a Scotchman, when .he is good, is 
intensely so—a Scotchman, when he 
sells himself to Clooty v is perhaps of 
all human beings the most devoted 
servant of that personage, Scotland, 
which has produced such eminent 
examples of genius and nobleness in 
this century as Thomas Chalmers 
and John Wilson, had the misfor¬ 
tune to give birth also to James Gor¬ 
don Bennett. Let her not grieve, 
for the same England that gave birth 
to John Milton, was the mother like¬ 
wise of Titus Oates. 


THE GREEK CHURCH. 


There can be no question with the 
philosopher, that war is one of the 
great sources of change in the move¬ 
ment of the world. Whether its 
purpose be conquest or defence, or its 
stimulant ambition or restlessness, or 
its immediate impulse the genius of 
some great leader, urging the rapa¬ 
city of a people, the changes which 
it makes in the general mass of 
society are always more remarkable 
than those of any other instrument 
of humau impression. Wars are the 
moral thunderstorms, which either 
cover the face of society with luivoc, 
or purify its atmosphere. War is the 
shifting of the chaimel in which the 

t reat stream of society lias hitherto 
owed on, and the formation of the 
new course which fertilises a new 
region, while it. leaves the old one 
barren ; or, is like the power of steam, 
a pressure iu its nature explosive, 
ana marking its power only in its 
ruin, but capable of tiding guided into 
a general benefactor of man, and 
originating effects large and general 
beyond the means of any other mover. 

To the reader of the Scriptures, 
the question is decided at once*. War 
is constantly held forth as the instru¬ 
ment of Divine action—sometime** as 
punishment, sometimes as restora¬ 
tion, but always os subservient to 
a great providential intention, A 
voice of more than maq|caUs Cyrus 
from the sands of PeisaKffci once to 
smjte the pride of Babylon, and to 
break the chains of the Jaw, The 
same. voice summons Alexander 


from the hills of Macedonia to sub¬ 
vert Persepolis, and be the protoctoi 
of the chosen people. We have the 
distinct declaration from the highest 
of all sources, that the Roman war 
which closed the national existence 
of that unhappy but memorable 
jieoplc, was the direct performance of 
the Divine will by the instrumen¬ 
tality of the heathen sword. 

It is true, that in later history we 
have not tne same power of ascer¬ 
taining the distinct purposes of Pro¬ 
vidence. We “see through a glass 
darkly,’' through the dimmed median i 
of human knowledge, through the 
comparison of things imperfectly 
shown, and the misty conjectures of 
man. Yet still it is a study honour¬ 
able to human intelligence, and we are 
sometimes enabled, even by flashes 
and fragments of evidence to trace 
without superstition or exaggeration 
the ways of -that gitfat Disposer, 
who balances the fates of nations, 
and whose vigilance is as sleepless as 
His power is immeasurable. No man 
com eraant with modern history can 
doubt, that the war of the German 
princes in the sixteenth century 
sheltered the cradle of the Reforma¬ 
tion, until the mighty infant was 
> enabled to quit that cradle and as¬ 
sume maturity; or that the war with 
Bpain and the destruction of the Ar¬ 
mada gave English JProtost^ilsaj 
an embodying ofstrengthinISeglancL 
sad a renown abroad, whiohaecureu 
it from all assault either at home or 
abroad ; or that the wars of William 
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IIL,in Ireland and on the Contment, 
were the virtual throwing of a shield 
over Protestantism in Englm'l, and 
extinguishing by the swordin France 
the powerwhich had pledged itself 
to the extezininatian of Fraud) Pro¬ 
testantism ; or that the French re¬ 
volutionary war, however originating 
in the national vices, had, in its 
conquest of the three Capitals of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, a direct 
connection with the vengeance of in¬ 
sulted justice, and the retribution of 
outraged humanity on the royal 
spoilers of unhappy Poland. 

Nothing among the phases of hu¬ 
man affairs has been a matter of older 
or more frequent wonder to both the 
philosopher and the Christian, than 
the condition of the country rang¬ 
ing along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. That, within the per¬ 
petual hearing, and almost within 
sight of the civilisation of Europe, 
with the sounds of its moral revolu¬ 
tions,* progress, and discoveries in its 
oars, it has never exhibited an incli¬ 
nation to try the strength of its own 
frame in any of the exercises of self- 
government: that, with a population 
highly gifted by nature, acute, adroit, 
and even warlike, fifty-fold more nu¬ 
merous than the Turk; that, with 
the finest climate of the globe, the 
richest soil, the noblest historic re¬ 
collections, the whole region, from 
Egypt to the Euphrates, should have 
exnioited its bravery in nothing but 
the exploits of banditti, its intelli¬ 
gence in nothing but the craft of the 
trafficker, and its philosophy in no¬ 
thing but the submission of the 
slave, seems unaccountable. 

Yet especially that Palestine, the 
land of which we can never speak the 
name, or remember the afflictions, or 
revolve the history, without homage, 
.sorrow, and hope; that the soil, with 
every Mil and valley mid searshore 
sacred to the Christian heart, and the 
object of promises, on which we fully 
rely, yet which transcend all that 
earth has seen of blessing, power,nap 
splendour,—the land of which Inspi¬ 
ration has pronounced: “Thy sun 
shall no more go down; neither shall 
thy moon withdraw itself: for the 
Lord dull be thine everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. Thy people Mao shall be 


all righteous ; they shall inherit the 
land for ever, the branch of my plant¬ 
ing, tftes work at my hands, that I 
may hr glorified. A little one shall 
become a thousand, and a small out* 
a strong nation; I the Lord will 
hasten it in hiatime" (Isaiah, lx. MO); 
that Palestine, towards which every 

S Christian or Jew, looks, as tire 
it in the days of the captivity 
in his prayer, should be still 
desolate; that even Jerusalem, whose 
very dust is dear to us, should be 
known as scarcely more than the 
haunt of obscure superstition, and the 
squabbles of Greek and Latin monks, 
—is among the most Burprising facts 
of human anuals. 

We are by no means sanguine os 
to the effect of the war, into which 
Russia nos provoked the Powers of 
Europe. It is an impulse which may 
pass away—a “ wind which blowetn 
where it Iistcth, and wc hear but the 
Sound thereof"—a form of ambitious 
frenzy, starting up from the imperial 
couch, anil, in the first moment of 
exhaustion, sinking back within its 
curtains. But, notwithstanding all 
those possibilities, to chide the 
eagerness of human anticipation, 
nothing is more-evident than that 
the war has some features which 
distinguish it from all the wars since 
the fall of the Greek Empire. It 
is remarkable that its first quarrel 
was in Jerusalem, and the express 
contest was for the possession of the 
most venerated spot in Jerusalem, 
the Holy Sepulchre. Whether this 
quarrel was sincere or a pretence— 
whether to restore injured rights or 
to cover a determination of wrongs— 
is a matter of no moment in presence 
of the fact that thus began the Bus¬ 
man war. Another obvious fact is, 
that though there have been expedi¬ 
tions to the Levant within the. cen¬ 
tury, as the march of Napoleon into 
Syria, and the later assaults on Acre, 
this (a the first war, since the Cru¬ 
sades, which ever poured the weight 
of this great armies and navies of 
ihudomfand France on the East, 
which ever planted a solid step on 
the tosSi. under the Mahomtuedan 
rule, ww&*ever exhibited Euro¬ 
pean. strength, arts, discipline, and 
treasure, in their actual and distinct 
character, to tkeeyeof the Mahommc- 
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rlan. If the European forces should 
be withdrawn to-morrow^ there can 
be no doubt of their having , thrown 
a new light on the mind of Hie ,Ma- 
hoinmedan world. The old generation 
must soon pass away, and a large por¬ 
tion of its prejudices must pass away 
with it. The new generation may re¬ 
spect its memory, and act as the pall¬ 
bearers in its obsequies, but they will 
not go down into its grave. Already 
the Turk is becoming associated with 
the Englishman and the Frenchman; 
the English discipline of the Con¬ 
tingent must leave its impressions, 
oven when the Contingent shall be 
broken up. The pay, the punctu¬ 
ality, the good order, and the gallan¬ 
try of the service, cannot be forgot¬ 
ten ; ami the man will be cast into 
a mould, manlier and more capable 
of progress than any Turk, since the 
tribe, with the “ black banner ” be¬ 
fore them, descended from the slopes 
of the Himalaya. The Christians of 
the Ottoman Empire have obtained 
new privileges already by this war. 
Measures arc on foot for making 
their testimony available in the 
courts of justice. They are to have 
the right of liearing arms in the 
Ottoman nervine- -a highly important 
innovation, and leading to every pri¬ 
vilege ; and there can he no doubt 
that the Ottoman government must 
acknowledge its old power of oppres¬ 
sion to be at an end, or that any at¬ 
tempt at persecution or violence to 
its Christian subjects would lie under 
penalty of provoking resistance from 
its Christian allies. All those results 
have their origin in the war, and 
those are in their nature progressive. 
Privilege begets privilege, and the 
next quarter of a eentuiy, whether 
iii the struggles of war or the acti¬ 
vity of peace, will place the Chris¬ 
tians of the East in a position higher 
than their most sanguine speculation 
could have contemplated before the 
war on the Euxine. 

Views of this order give additional 
value to that interesting subject, 
the character of the Christian Church 
in the East .It becomes important 
to know how far that Church is 
capable of assisting tliC’progress, aid¬ 
ing the energies, or even conforming 
to the character of a people on the 
eve of renovation; whether it is to 


continue the swamp that it has been 
for the four centuries since the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople, or. to be the 
fount flowing with the waters of na¬ 
tional life; whether it is to be re¬ 
garded as a monument of dreary cere¬ 
monial, encumbering the soil with its 
weight, and of doctrines incompatible 
with the gOBpel, or as only waiting 
to be freed from the barbarian ac¬ 
cumulations of antiquity, to show the 
world an architecture worthy of its 
ajioatolic founders, and fit for the 
reception of enlightened mankind. 

Tne Greek Church has, beyond all 
question, high claims to the consider¬ 
ation of Christendom as the mother of 
all the churches,—founded by the 
Apostles, governed by the last of the. 
Ajiostles,—the Church of the first 
Christian empire, and for the first tour 
centuries exhibiting the most illus¬ 
trious examples of virtue and ability, 
of patience under trial, and of piety 
in the propagation of the faith. In 
the Church of proconsular Asia was 
the arena iu which the strength of 
revolution was first tried against all 
the fiowcr of imperial heathenism, 
the severer combats than against 
the lious of Numidia. To that pro¬ 
vince was sent the message to the 
“Angels of the Seven Churches;" in its 
neighbouring Byzantium was erected 
the central Church, the spiritual sun, 
which spread its light through the 
East and West, through the shores 
and forests of the North, and through 
the mountains aud wildernesses of 
the South,—the Church which, resist¬ 
ing the image-worship of the West- 
ern'nations, and the mysterious my¬ 
thology of the East, continued for fif¬ 
teen hundred years tlu\ Ark of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The subject has been frequently 
touched on in the rapid publications 
of our rime, but with an inaccuracy 
of vtetail^ and an obscurity of view, 
which filUy justifies the attempt to 
rectify the one, and to clear up the 
other. 

From the fourth century, the subtile 
spirit of the Greeks began to exercise 
itself in those question! of Scripture, 
which, being confessedfyt above the 
range of the human faculties, are to 
be received on the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture alone, as the objects of faith, 
and not of experience. The Ariao, 
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Nestorian, and Eutycliian heresies be¬ 
gan to disturb the world- The great 
Council of Nice (A.D. 325), an as¬ 
semblage of 318 bishops, declared the 
voice of the Chureh-againsfc the doc¬ 
trine of Arias; yet the hereby conti¬ 
nued for some ages to distract the 
empire. When these disputes had 
worn themselves outy another source 
of disturbance exhibited itself in the 
Civil claims of the rival Sees of Borne 
and Constantinople. The Bishop of 
Borne demanded the Supremacy for 
the sitter in the ancient capital of 
empire; the Bishop of Constantinople 
demanded it for the sitter in the capi¬ 
tal of the actual empire. But the 
contest was unequal. The Bishop of 
the \%et had no imperial figure, to 
thwart his authority ; the Bishop of 
the East stood directly under the 
shadow of the imperial figure. The 
former was the lord of tne faith to 
the half-civilised and superstitious 
millions of the barbarian settlers in 
Europe; the latter was surrounded 
with as many heresies its episcopates, 
with keen inquiries and doubtful fide¬ 
lity, with philosophy envenomed into 
scepticism, and with four Patriarchs, 
sometimes denying his doctrine, and 
always envying his authority. 

The contest continued through two 
centurieSj treated by the warlike em¬ 
perors with contempt, and regarded 
by the feeble emperors with alarm. 
At length it was decided by Jus¬ 
tinian, one of those characters who 
form epochs in history. It is only by 
such epochs that we can mark the 
progress of those unvarying years 
and casual trains of events which 
form the stream of Time. Bemote 
history is like the remote landscape; 
we judge of the country only 
by its mountain-tops. History has 
done but narrow justice to this re¬ 
storer of the Roman empire. It has 
measured his imperial strength on 
the scale of his personal weakness; 
but the true estimate of the gover¬ 
nor of kingdoms is, by what he has 
done on the throne. Monarchs are 
actors, with their kingdom for a 
stage, and th& world for their audi¬ 
ence. When - they throw off the 
royal robe and'the buskin, they are 
but men; but who has a right to 
follow them behind the scenes 1 In 
the reign of Justinian was reunited 


the dislocated - empire. Italy and 
Northern Africa were conjoined. The 
barbarian kingdoms of Europe were 
reduce^ into submission, the cele¬ 
brated Code was established which 
formed the body of law to Europe 
for nearly ten centuries, and which 
exists as the civil law to this day. 
The noblest temple of Europe (until 
the sixteenth century),..the Santa 
Sophia, was built by him, and he 
held tne sceptre with undiminished 
authority to the end of a reign of 
thirty-nine years, and a life of eighty- 
three ! 

The sole imperial weakness of 
Justinian was his theology; he loved 
to mingle in the turbid discussions 
of the time. In one of those dis¬ 
cussions, to conciliate the verdict of 
the Roman bishop, ho conferred on 
him the title of “ Head of the Uni¬ 
versal Church,"—a title which no 
man could be guiltless in either be¬ 
stowing or accepting, tho title Iwdong- 
ing to Him alone who earned it on 
Calvrtry; the bestowal was a usurpa¬ 
tion, and the adoption a crime. Prom 
this transaction, and from the year 
333, the Papacy dates its assum¬ 
ed supremacy over the Universal 
Church. 

The separation of the Greek and 
the Latin Churches was near at hand. 
In the seventh century Borne had 
adopted image - worship. In the 
eighth ceutuiy the Emperor Leo 
proclaimed it an abomination, and 
ordered that all images should be 
taken from the altuTs. The Pope 
(Gregory II.) answered the command 
by a challenge. His answer was an 
Anathema. “ You accuse,” said liis 
letter, “ the Catholics of idolatry : in 
this you betray your own impiety. 
You assault us, tyrant, with a carnal 
and military hand ; we can only im¬ 
plore Christ that he will send you a 
devil for the destruction of your body 
and the salvation of your soul. Arc 
you ignorant that the Popes are the 
bonds of union, the mediators of peace; 
between the East and the West f The 
eyes of the nations are fixed on .our 
humility, and they revere as a Goa on 
earththe Aixjstle »t Peter,whose image 
you threaten*to destroy. The remote 
kingdoms of the earth present their 
homage to Christ and Hu vicegerent.” 
A war followed; Gregory sent out his 
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“ pastoral letters” through the West. 
The imperial troops were beaten in 
Italy by the peasant insurrection. A, 
battle was fought on the binks of 
the Po, with such slaughter of the 
Greeks, that for a succession of years 
the people reftised to eat of the fish. 
Rome was broken off from the em¬ 
pire. The imperial sovereignty of 
the West was at an end, after a do¬ 
minion of seven centuries; and image- 
worship was established as the re¬ 
ligion of the Popedom. 

The schism of the churches was 
now begun. But the question had 
changed from doctrine, which the 
growing ignorance of the age was 
unable to discuss, to jurisdiction, a 
discussion which at once excited the 
ambition and fed the auimosity of a 
time of darkness, Tho bitterness of 
the contest was increased in the ninth 
century by the elevation of Photius 
to the see of Constantinople. 

This remarkable man was the soli¬ 
tary light of his age in the East. He 
was a layman, who had passed 
through the highest offices of the 
State, and a scholar who has left tho 
monument of his scholarship to pos¬ 
terity in his celebrated Jiinliotheca. 
To place him in the bishopric, the 


emperor deposed its former posses¬ 
sor, who appealed to Home. The 
pope ordered his restoration; the 
emperor repeated his refusal. 

It would be as idle to trace, as it 
would be difficult to disentangle, 
the perplexities of a quarrel which 
continued for centuries. But the 
consummation was now at hand. 
The Pope (Leo IX.), and the Patriarch, 
Gendarme, had excommunicated each 
other. A conference of pretended 
conciliation was held in Constanti¬ 
nople with the papal legates. It 
ended in new claims, met by new 
resistance: the legates, at last, went 
solemnly to the church of Santa 
Sophia, publicly read tho letters of 
excommunication, placod th^docu- 
ment of anathema on the high altar, 
and then departed from Constanti¬ 
nople ! Thus in 1054 was completed 
the Schism, which had been com¬ 
menced in arrogant ambition, and 
continued in priestly rancour; which 
had scandalised Christendom, and 
libelled Christianity ; and which, in 
Asia, was punished by the conquests 
and conversions of Mahommedanism, 
and in Europe by the increased 
power, the darker superstition, , and 
the sterner severities of Borne. 


D00TB1XS. 


Prom this period we may state the 
doctrines and practices of the Greek 
Church, os an independent commu¬ 
nity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
is established. But the Holy Spirit 
is assumed to ptvceed from the 
Father only; in this point differing 
from tho Popish and the Protestant 
Churches. This difference was the 
sulrject of long controversy between 
the East and the West; but, with the 
usual fate of ancient disputation, 
leaving both parties more confident 
in their own opinions. 

On the doctrine of Redemption, its 
language is that of Scripture; Christ 
is acknowledged to be the Kegemer- 
ator of our fallen nature. Justifica¬ 
tion by Faith includes the works 
which prove the sincerity of the 
faith, without which “fiuth is dead." 

Regeneration is regyded as essen- 
ti(d, but this Church admits of no 


Indulgences; on this point differing 
totally from the practices of Rome. 

The Church acknowledges no pur¬ 
gatory. But it holds an “ interme¬ 
diate state of the departedthe 
spirits of the wioked remaining in a 
place of sorrow and comparative suffer¬ 
ing, and those of the virtuous in a 
place of rest.and comparative happi¬ 
ness ; and both thus remaining until 
the Resurrection. Bat it admits 
“ prayer for the deadnot for the 
redemption of the spirit from a place 
of purification or partial penalty, but 
from a consideration of the Divine 
mercy. In those doctrines it makes 
some approach to Protestantism, 
though in praying for tike dead it 
obviously goes beyodd the only 
authority to which we can look fbr 
the condition of man after death— 
namely, Scripture. - 

In its rituaL the Church more 
nearly approaches Rome. It ac- 
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knowledges as Sacraments, Marriage, 
Confirmation, Extreme Unction, Omi- 
nation, and Penance, in addition to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Sapper. 

Baptism is administered by trine 
immersion. 

Infants are baptised on the eighth 
day. ’ * 

Chrism, or anointing with holy 
oil, which is regarded as confirma¬ 
tion, is administered soon after bap¬ 
tism. 

The Lord's Supper is administered 
under both forms, the bread and the 
wine, to both priest and laity. But 
the Church holds transubstantiation, 
or, in the words of the Confession, 
“when the priest consecrates the 
elements, the vciy substance of the 
bread and wine is transformed into 
the substance of the true body and 
blood of Christ." 

The oeremonial of tho consecration 
is worth remarking, as it seems to 
have been taken in- some degree as 
the model for the modern innovations 
iti the English Ritual. The elements 
are first carried round the church 
on the head of the deacon; then the 
prieBt prays that the Almighty may 
convert them into the substance of 
the body and blood. He then prays 
to the Holy Spirit for His gift. He 
then prays to Jobus Christ, as sitting 
on the right hand of the Father, and 
yet invisibly present, to impart to 
the receivers “ His immaculate body 
and precious blood.” Still, there are 
some distinctions in the ’Eastern and 
Western practice. The same degree 
of worship is not offered to the Host 
as in the Romish Church. It is not 
earned in proeesnon, nor is it offered 
to public adoration, nor ia there any 
festival In its honour. It is carried 
to the sick, but the priests do not 
prostrate themselves Wore it. . All 
this ceremonial the Eastern Church 
pretends to. justify on the ground of 
antiquity, where it was not to be 
found in the purest aid most primi¬ 
tive centuries. The Protestant looks 
to the original soksanaiias^ sad 
takes his practice freaa Scripture. 
What commonlmnse can believe that 
Jesus of Nisareth gave His actual; 
body to be- eaten before His eyes, or 
that tho Apostles, while at supper, 
believed that they wero eating flesh 


and drinking blood, and this without 
a sign of repulsion end reluctance, or 
without even a remonstrance or an 
inquiry!* The words, “This do in 
remembrance of me,” are a sufficient 
declaration that neither His flesh nor 
His blood was. to remain on ea/iJt ; 
for remembrance implied departure. 
And teat the remembrance was the 
express purpose, is distinctly declared 
in the words, “As oft as ye eat.this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord's death tiUHe come ;'*—thus 
extinguishing at once tran substan¬ 
tiation, and the more diluted doctrine 
of the “Real presence.” St Paul 
(a.x>, 6ft) describes the Sacrament as 
still the bread and the cup (1st Cor¬ 
inthians, xh 26), the popular dis¬ 
honour of winch would involve die- 
honour to the body and blood of 
which they were the representatives. 
And he further states, that when the 
“Real presence” shall have come, 
the representation shall pass away; 
as in the. instance of the Jewish 
sacrifices, which represented the of¬ 
fering of Christ, but when the real 
offmng was come, the representation 
naturally passed away, the Temple 
was overthrown, and sacrifice was no 
more. And this was the language of 
the great Apostle of tho Gentiles up¬ 
wards of a quarter of a century after 
the Crucifixion. If St Paul believed 
in Transubstantiation, it is impossible 
to doubt that be would have scrupu¬ 
lously avoided any mention of the 
“ bread and the cup,” particularly on 
an occasion when he was warning 
the dissolute and disputatious Cor¬ 
inthians of riie danger of disrespect 
to the Sacrament. - 
The Greek Church holds the doc¬ 
trine of Penance, Absolution by the 
priest, and Auricular Confession, as a 
consequence of the doctrine of Absolu¬ 
tion. “the priest not knowing what 
to absolve until ho knows the state 
of the penitent.” Absolution and 
Confession are held to be of the high¬ 
est ipmortanoe, and of the most 
gtsaenu ai^icarios. They have been 
termed “ tbs axle on which the globe 
of ecdesiastic.nl polity turns*” and 
beyond question they have been; the 
most extensive sources of power and. 
revenue to both the Greek faith and 
the Roman. 
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CEREMONIAL. 


The Ritual of the Eastern Church 
is even more laborious than that of 
the Roman, both churches in this 

K ' it straying from the simplicity of 
pture. The elaborate ritual of 
the Jewish dispensation was for a 
Divine purpose—the separation of the 
people from Heathenism; but when 
that purpose ceased with the cessa¬ 
tion of the national privileges and 
the coming of Christianity, ceremo¬ 
nial perished, as being unnecessary 
to a religion whose law's were to be 
“ written in the heart,” and as incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of a religion 
which wasyet to be universal. Christ 
came to redeem mankind, not only 
from the yoke of sin, but the yoke of 
ceremonial. “ Come unto me; all ye 
that labour aud are heavy laden,” 
was the language, not merely of help 
to human nature, but of relief from 
the weight of ordinances. Christi¬ 
anity has no ceremonial, and but two 
rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Slipper. 
It has forme, for forms arc essential 
to order , but it prescribes no system 
of worship, no locality, and no labour 
of devotion. 

The Greek Church abounds in 
Fastings, and those of the severest 
order. Besides the Lent of the West¬ 
ern Chimb, it has three seasons of 
public abstinence within the year- 
one from St Whitsuntide to St Peter’s 
Day, one from the 6th to the 15th of 
August, and one during the forty 
days Wore Christmas. In the mo¬ 
nasteries, to this number is super- 
added one for the first fourteen days 
of September, in honour of the “ Ex¬ 
altation of the Holy Cross;” and 
those unnatural and unnecessary ab¬ 
stinences are practised, in general, 
with extreme severity, even to the 
rejection of all fish. On the other 
hand, the festivals of their saints aTe 
literally feasts; thus producing, in the 
one instance, hazard to health, and 
in the othor, hazard to morals. These 
feasts, however, and their attendant 
levities, have the presumed character 
of religion; and the saint of the day 
is especially invoked as an inter¬ 
cessor, equally in contradiction to 
common sense and the Gospel,—the 


first telling us the My of appealing 
to beings of Whom we cannot pos¬ 
sibly know whether they can hear or 
answer prayer, and the second, de¬ 
claring that there is but one inter¬ 
cessor between God and man, Jesus 
Christ.* 

Image-worship is held in abhorrence 
by the Eastern Church, yet it pays the 
same species of adoration to pictures; 
on the idea, that while images re¬ 
present the inventions of man, pic¬ 
tures represent some real existence ; 
or that, m the words of 9t Panl, “An 
idol*is nothing in the world” (1st 
Corinthians, viu. 4), while a picture is 
the adumbration of some true trans¬ 
action,—as the existence of Christ, the 
Virgin Maty, the saints, &c. But, 
for the purpose of preserving their 
devotion as pure ns possible, they 
make those pictures generally the 
most unattractive possible. With tin* 
higher orders the picture may sen e 
only as a stimulant to devotion, but, 
with the peasantry, the adoration is 
probably complete. 

The Greek priests of the higher 
order generally exhibit a reluctance 
to acknowledge the reality of this 
worship, this “ pinakolatm,” if we 
must coin a word for it. They ac¬ 
knowledge the popular homage, but 
excuse it on the ground of respect for 
memorable names ; as in common 
life we preserve .the pictures of 
memorable persons, and value those 
of our departed friends. But the 
Eastern homage goes wholly beyond 
this gratefiil observance. We. do not 
make genuflections to the pictures 
of our great men, nor pray to those 
of our friends, nor send those pic¬ 
tures to assist women in the suffer¬ 
ings of childbirth, nor place them on 
the beds of the dying, nor believe 
them to work miracles. 

In fact, this worship of resem¬ 
blances, whether pictures or images, 
is one of the most general, and yet 
most improbable, delusions in the 
world. To imagine that the statue 
which we carve, or the picture which 
we paint, the actual work of our 
hands, is gifted with powers above 
the man who has made it; or con 
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lave a holiness which he has not, * another to Paris, and the third Wing 
or faculties of which he is uncon- already in the hands of that rather 
mous, or a spirit which he can an- hazardous guardian Of relics, Tibe- 
proacli only with homage.—is an ab- Tins. . The veron Eikon has seen a 
surdity which tasks the utmost great deal of service since, ahd its 
credulity of jnan. Or if he be will- hist exploit was its attempt to rout 
ing to try the effect of this contempt, the Ereneh column advancing to 
h< J may fling the statue from its Home in 1796, an attempt in which 
pedestal, or take down the picture it unhappily failed. Such is the 
from its shrine, with the most per- history of the most authentic, re¬ 
fect impunity. And yet, what mil- nowued, and sacred relie of the 
lions have worshipped the statue Cl reek and Popish, world. ' The 
and the picture, and worship them historian* gives the hymn of Byzan- 
•‘till! tiuhi to tire Veronica (for they 

In the first ages of Christianity, changed it into a frutalfe, and the 
worship was exclusively given to tue female into a saint) in the sixth con- 
Cod of the Gospel; the objects of tnry. ‘* How can we with mortal 
heathen adoration were an . abhor- eyes contemplate this image, whose 
re nee, and the ceremonial of the tern- , celestial splendour the host of 
>les a theme of perpetual scorn. At lioaven presumes not to behold? He 
engtli, however, the inftuencc of who dwells in heaven condescends 
icuthcnism rctunnrd j Christian cor- this day to visit us by Ilis venerable 
nipt ion adopted its emblems, and image/ He who is seated on the 
Hu-images of Christ and the Virgin Cherubim visits us this day by a * 
were surrounded by the sicklier do- picture ; which the Pathee lias de- 
\ otees or more fuuatical formalists liueuted with His immaculate hand, 
of the Church. Then came miracles, which He has formed in an ineffable 
The perils of the Greek Empire re- manner, arid which we sanctify by 
<1uireil supernatural protectors; ami adoring it with faith and love, 
the Greek, unused to arms, and Such is idolatry everywhere at. this 
trembling at Saracen invasion, glad- hour ! 

J v committed the hazardous trust The “ *ian of the Cross” is uni- 
of defending his battlements to the versal, and almost perpetual. The 
saint in his hands. The city of Cross itself is frequently addressed 
Edessa was thus saved ! by the sight in prayer, and in language applicable 
of a napkin, marked with the face of only to the Divine Being. A quotation 
Jesus. These cheap defences finally from Stourdza, a man of intelligence 
failed, alid Mahomet was lord of the and learning, in his defence of the 
Empire; but the passion for the pic- Greek Church, will show to what an 
ture still lived among the serfs of the extent this mysticism can be carried. 
Caliph; and while Europe, looking on “ The Cross is the representative of 
the remoto danger with secure con- the structure of man. It seems to 
tempt, multiplied her idols, Greece, have been fonhed expressly for man, 
under her Arab scourge, cherished and its punishment explicitly to serve 
her pictures as thc .souroe of her cou- as the emblem of his misery and his 
eolation. grandem*. Standing erect, looking 

The chief treasure of her mytho- down pn all surrounding things, the 
logy, the Veron Eikon, or true resem- arms extended as if to embrace the 
blance, was a picture of our lord, immense space of which it appears 
supposed to bear His impression from the King; the feet fixed in this valley 
haying wiped His face on Calvary, of tears, the brow crowned with thorns, 
This He give to a woman, who gavo signs of the cares which surround man 
it to the Emperor Tiberius, whom it even to the tomb. Behold the Mon! 
cured of the gout! But as the Eecehomo —behold the adorable atti- 
uapkin was tpple-folded, it carried tude of the God-man upon the earth. 
three impressions, which were im- The more we contemplate, the more 
partially divided among the faithful; we must feel that it is only by the 
one being tout to Constantinople, punishment of the Cross that Jesus 

Gibbon. 

VOL. LXXIX.—XO. C XXXXXXV. 
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ChriBfc could express iu Himself all the 
woes and all the transgressions of 
man. expiate them, ransom them, and 
exhibit collectively the human race 
under one lorn alone.” 

The use of tapers and torches in 
daylight services is "defended, not on 
the Popish principle of emblematising 
the Holy Spirit, but on the more 
plausible ground of imitating the 
primitive ages, when the Christians 
met only before daylight and in 
caverns. Both are equally presump¬ 
tuous, as unauthorised by Scripture; 
and both equally profane, as palpably 
adopted from heathenism. 

The services of the Greek Church 
are wearisomely long; they are in 
Hellenic, and therefore almost wholly 
unintelligible to the people, and they 
are intolerably laborious to the priest; 
the whole body of the services occu¬ 
pying twenty folio volumes, with an 
additional volume of directions!—a 
study to which the time of the priest 
is almost wholly confined, not for its 
knowledge, but for its manipulation ; 
the selection of the services appro¬ 
priate to the day, which change every 
day, and even in the course of the 
day. The Liturgy, so called, is limited 
to a small portion of those labours, 
namely, the Communion. 

Ambition iu a priesthood and ig¬ 
norance in a people always produce 
superstition ; the priest eager to ex¬ 
tend his authority, and the people 
unable to detect, the imposture. The 
uatural results are, the Legend and 
the pretended Miracle. These prac¬ 
tices iu the Greek Church take a 
admiring from the picturesque region 
and the romantic fancy of the people. 
Every island, and jierhaps every nill 
and valley, has its sacred^spot, to 


which the population approach in 
long processions on any remarkable 
public circumstance, whether of Na¬ 
ture or the Calendar. To appease an 
epidemic, to still an earthquake to 
make the skies propitious after a 
drought, or to call down the peculiar 
aid of the Virgin, who usurps, in the 
Greek mind, the whole power of in¬ 
tercession, and thus effectively pos¬ 
sesses the sceptre of Omnipotence, 
summons the multitude in all their 
pageantry. 

The services of the Church being 
jjerfonnecl in a tongue comparatively 
obsolete, and being recited by the 
priest habitually in a tone of mystery, 
which renders them scarcely audible, 
if they were understood, leave the 
people in almost total ignorance of 
their meaning, and of course indifferent 
to all but the forms of devotion. Like 
the priest of Home, the Greek priest 
is the presumed mediator, not tin 
leader of the popular devotion; his 
prayers are for , not with, the people. 
Thus his performance of the service 
is supposed to answer its purpose, 
whether audible or whispered. One 
portion of his duty, however, addressee 
itself to the general ear,—the reading 
of the “ Lives of the Saiuts,” entitled 
“ The Tablet of the United Worthies,” 
a record of 3G5 lives; all equal to 
gorge- the most ravenous credulity. 
Greece, once the land of invention, 
is now the laud of imposture; the 
original talent of the soil is now 
exhausted on dreary fiction. Still 
believing in magic, charms, the in¬ 
fluence of dreams, and the inspira¬ 
tion of the “genius loci,” they are 
prepared to welcome every folly of 
fanaticism, and submit- to every arti¬ 
fice of superstition. 


UOVliBXMfiX; , 


The four Patriarchs, of Constanti¬ 
nople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria, are the religious rulers of the 
Greek Church ; the three latter being, 
in a certain degree, subordinate to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, without 
whose cousent nothing of general im¬ 
portance can be effected. This Pa¬ 
triarch is elected by the votes of the 
neighbouring bishops ; but he must 
bo presented to the Sultan for insti¬ 


tution] and as uotiiing is done iu 
Turkey without a present, the feeron 
this occasion amounts to 20,000 or 
30,000 dollars, the Sultan still re¬ 
taining the power of deposition, ban¬ 
ishment, or oven of dea&h. The Patri¬ 
arch possesses the considerable privi¬ 
lege of naming his brother patriarchs, 
but the rescript of the Sultan is still 
necessary for their confirmation, and 
even to that of every bishop who may 
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l>e appointed by the Patriarch. Thus 
the Greek Church exhibits none of 
the “supremacy” of the Roman. It 
lias since the reign of Constantine 
claimed no “temporal sovereignty,” 
and it has thus in gome measure been 
freed from the intrigues, violences, and 
crimes, which form so large a part of 
the history of priestly ambition. 

Another important prevention ol' 
those evils was the marriage of the 
parochial priesthood. In the earlier 
periods of tliis Church, marriage was 
commanded to the priest, and was 
considered so necessary to his office 
that on the death of his wife he must 
give up his parish. Even now, not¬ 
withstanding the example of Rome, 
the secular clergy are permitted to 
marry, though only once. The regular 
clergy (monks) are not permitted to 
marry ? on tlie absurd principle that 
their lives are an offering for tfu* popu¬ 
lar sins, and that celibacy belongs to 
holiness. The marriage of the priest¬ 
hood had the natural effect of ren¬ 
dering them loyal, by the connec¬ 
tion of their children with the 
country, of preventing -the irregu¬ 
larities to which constrained celibacy 
inevitably gives rise, und of pre¬ 
venting that ambition for the influ¬ 
ence of their class which naturally 
exhibits itself in great bodies who 
have no tie but to the head of 
their order. Constrained celibacy is, 
in feet, a conspiracy t against human 
nature, which always transpires iu 
a conspiracy against human Allegi¬ 


ance. 

Monasticism forms a prominent 
feature of the system. The Greek 
convents are numerous, powerful, 
and in some instances opulent. Their 
inhabitants aro divided into Oaloyers 
(monks) and lay brethren. The lives 
of the former are comparatively in¬ 
dolent ; of the latter, comparatively 
laborious. But the Caloyer has his 
peculiar round of irksome occupa¬ 
tions. Matins begin at four in the 
morning, and last until dawn. The 
performance of the Liturgy is fol¬ 
lowed by reciting the life of some 
saint, and that is followed again by 
nine hymnl’, six of which are to the 


Virgin, and throe to the saint of the 
day. In Lent, his task is wearisome ; 
he must go through the whole Psal¬ 
ter every day, and perform the Me- 
tania, which consists in kissing the 
ground three hundred times in the 
twenty-four hours. To this employ¬ 
ment four hours of the night, of 
which two are immediately after 
midnight, are devoted. How any 
human understanding can conceive' 
that this drudgery is connected with 
virtue, is productive ofgood to man, 
or is acceptable to his Creator, must 
be left to the reveries of the monk, 
and the recorded absurdities of hu¬ 
man nature. 

The lav brothers are the formers, 
the shepherds, the tillers, and the 
traders of the convent. They are 
industrious, and so far* they remove 
the stigma from the general useless¬ 
ness of conventual life. Some of 
those communities are largely en¬ 
dowed. The monks of the well- 
known brotherhood of Mount- A thus 
have twenty convents, and possess 
extensive lands. Their Turkish tax¬ 
ation is generally moderate, and in¬ 
dolence never had an easier form 
than in the shape of the Oolpyer. 

The state of the Russian Church 
■would lead ns too far into inquiry ; 
but it has a history of its own, some 
remarkable peculiarities, and some 
prospects well worthy of examination. 
Those who feci an interest in the 
subject may lx; referred to Stdurdza, 
Comidet'ations mr la Doctrine , to 
King On the. Jttmian Churchy and 
to the brief but exact Treatise on 
the Greek Church by the present 
learned Doan of Durham The sub¬ 
ject m$y well interest us, when it 
involves the- religious welfare of the 
millions inhabiting the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Europe, the Danubian pro¬ 
vinces, the length of Asia Minor, a 
portion of Syria, Assyria, and Africa, 
and the sixty millions of Russia-—an 
immense extent of human existence, 
which a few years may open to a 
purer faith, mid which is already 
qualifying, by the effects of know¬ 
ledge, suffering, and war, for the 
Goarau 
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NICARAGUA AND 

It is a fixe* l idea with the Ameri¬ 
can people, that in due course of time 
they nre to have the control of all 
the North American continent, and 
of the Island of'Cuba ; they consider 
this their “manifest destiny,” and 
any movement in that direction is 
looked on by them as a matter of 
course, and deserving of encourage¬ 
ment. 

The popular name for the agency 
by which such a state of tilings is to 
be brought about is “ filibusterisui.” 
The word “filibuster” is a French 
and Spanish corruption of the Eng¬ 
lish word freebooter, an appellation 
which, in former days, from its being 
frequently assumed by a certain class 
of men, who disliked the harsher 
name of pirate, became familiar to 
the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands and Central America; but 
us filibusterism is How used, it ex¬ 
presses the action of the American 
people, or a portion of the people, in 
the acquisition of territory which 
docs not belong to them, unrestrained 
by the responsibilities of the Ameri¬ 
can Government. 

The sovereign people of the United 
States,and the United States Govern¬ 
ment, are. two distinct bodies, iu- 
Huenced by different motives. The 
Government is obliged to maintain 
tlie appearance of keeping faith witli 
other friendly powers, but at the 
same time is so anxious to gain 
popularity at home, that it does not 
take really effectual measures to 
check any popular movement, how¬ 
ever illegal it may be, if favoured 
by the majority of the people. 

The maimer in which the State of 
Nicaragua has lieen reduced, or, it 
should rather be said, raised to her 
present position, by being occupied 
and governed by a large body of 
Americans^ affords an instance of the 
truth of this statement 

For the last two years the Ameri¬ 
can and English Governments have 
been exchanging diplomatic letters, 
arguing at great length on the ab¬ 
stract meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by which cither power was 
equally bound not to occupy, fortify, 


THE FILIBUSTERS. 

colonise, or take possession of, any 
part of Central America. In the 
mean time a party of American citi¬ 
zens, under command of a certain 
Colonel Walker, have virtually taken 
possession of, and do now govern the 
State of Nicaragua, one of the States 
sjKseinlly mentioned in the treaty. 
Winn Lucy first landed in Nicaragua, 
not ten months ago, they numbered 
only fifty-six, men; but in as far 
as "they hud'the good-will of the 
majority of the American i*eop!e, 
they represented the nation as truly 
as General Pierce and Lis Cabinet. 
Colonel Walker was merely the prac¬ 
tical exponent of a popular theory, 
and his success 1ms been so rapid and 
decisive, and such is the position he 
now holds in Nicaragua, strengthened 
by daily accessions to his fore*' from 
California and from the United States, 
that the Americanisation of Nicara¬ 
gua may be almost considered an 
established fact. 

Should the Americans in that 
country be able to maintain their 
position, of which, at present, there 
seems to be every probability, the 
successful filibustering of Nicaragua 
will be but the beginning ; the end 
will be tho occupation, by Americans, 
of all the Central American States, 
and, in due eoursc of time, of Mexico 
and Cuba. 

In order to show why the filibus¬ 
tering energies of the Americans have 
been specially directed to Nicaragua, 
and how it is that so small a party 
of them have so quickly got control 
of that State, ana aha to appreciate 
fully the position which their leadens 
occupy as members of the newly- 
formed government, it is necessary 
to give some information on the poli¬ 
tical condition of the country, ana on 
recent events there, which the writer, 
while a resident in the country during 
the greater part of the revolution, 
had good opportunity of acquiring. 

On the discovery of gdltl in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1848. when there was such 
a rush of gold-hunters to that hind 
of promise both from the Old and 
the New World, the route generally 
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followed was that by Panama, as the 
most expeditious—lines of steamers 
being established by American com¬ 
panies from New York and New 
Orleans to Chagres, and from Pa¬ 
nama to Ban Franeisco. 

The supply of steamers, however, 
was never sufficient for the accom¬ 
modation of the crowds of eager emi¬ 
grants ; the profits of the steamship 
companies were enormous, and Ame¬ 
rican enterprise was not long in dis¬ 
covering and opening a new, and in 
many respects superior, route to the 
golden regions of the Pacific. 

The new route lay through the 
State of Nicaragua, one of the five 
States into which the Central Ame¬ 
rican Confederation was dissolved in 
the year 1831. 

It was to the advantages offered 
bv its geographical position that 
Nicaragua owed its distinction. The 
Lake of Nicaragua, a splendid sheet 
of'water ninety miles long by about 
fifty broad, lies within the State. Its 
most western extremity is only 
twelve miles from the Pacific, anil 
at its eastern extremity about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the 
Atlantic : it empties itself into that 
ocean through the river San Juan, 
which is navigable all the distance 
for small vessels, and forms at its 
mouth the harbour of Grey town or 
San Juan del Norte. An inter- 
oceanic canal was first talked of, but 
it was found that it would take all 
the gold in California to construct it; 
so that idea was/or the time aban¬ 
doned, and a New York company, 
styled the Accessory Transit Com¬ 
pany of Nicaragua, got a charter from 
the State, granting them for con¬ 
siderations tee exclusive privilege of 
steam-navigation of the river San 
Juan, and of the Tiake Nicaragua, 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

Steamboats of various capacities, 
to suit the navigation of the .river 
and of.the lake, were sent out^-a 
road over the twelve miles of land, 
between tee lake and the harbour 
of San Jutgi del Sur on tbe Pacific, 
was commenced—steamships were 

f ut on between that port and San 
rancisco, and between New York 
and Greytown, and a large share of 
the Califorifian emigration began to 
.stream through the country. 
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The difficulties of the route were 
at first considerable, owing to the 
number of rapids in the River San 
Juan requiring boats of peculiar con¬ 
struction for thuir navigation, and 
from the fact of the country through 
which lies the road to tlu* Pacific 
being a mountainous wilderness, 
the greater part covered by a dense 
tropical forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for 
about five months, the road was so 
bad that a mule would sink to liis 
belly at every step ; the twelve miles 
were not unfrequently a two days’ 
journey, and many a poor mule, 
after vainly struggling to extricate 
himself, succumbed to his fate, and 
was absorbed in the mud, leaving his 
rider to fight his own way through, 
which he generally did without much 
trouble. Such little difficulties were 
not thought much of by Californian 
emigrants in those days. 

The Company, however, soon com¬ 
pleted the road, and so far perfected 
their arrangements that the passage 
from ocean to ocean is performed m 
two clays. 

The travel to and fro between 
California and the Atlantic States is 
not confined to any particular class 
of the community. Capitalists, mer¬ 
chants, professional men, mechanics, 
labourers,—in fact, people of all 
classes, are constantly going and 
coming. For the last five years an 
average of two thousand Americans 
per month have passed to and fro 
by this route, and, during the few 
days occupied in transit, have had 
ample time to admire and covet the 
splendid country through which they 
passed, to look with utter contempt 
on the natives, and to speculate on 
what a country it would be if it were 
only under the Stars and Stripes. 

The country, its •climate, its ad¬ 
vantages, resources, and social and 
political condition, have thus been 
gradually made familiar to a con¬ 
stantly increasing proportion of the 
people of the United States and of 
California 

It is in natural consequence of all 
this, and of the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of immediate success'in Cuba, 
that the attention of the filibuster¬ 
ing portion of the American com¬ 
munity has been gradually directed 
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to the State of Nicaragua, and the 
late civil war in that country offered 
too favourable an opportunity to be 
loot for making a beginning in for* 
therance of the -cherisaed idea. 

The constitution of Nicaragua, 
like that of all the Spanish-Amencan 
States, is republican—that is to say, in 
name; in effect it approaches more 
nearly to a despotism, a mode of gov¬ 
ernment much better adapted to a 
people the majority of whom are 
quite incompetent to form any idea 
on the subject of self-government. 

Since the dissolution of the Cen¬ 
tral American Confederation the 
country has been in a constant state 
of revolution. Two years is about 
the longest period of peace which has 
intervened. The people are wantonly 
destructive and cruel in their civil 
Wiirfare ; and having been so actively 
omployed for nearly twenty yews in 
cutting each other s throats, battering 
flown each other’s cities, spending 
their money in gunpowder, and rain¬ 
ing all producing interests by taking 
the labourers from the field to serve 
as soldiers, they had managed to re¬ 
duce themselves and their country to 
such a wretched state, of misery, that 
it really appeared - to lx; the duty of 
some civilised nation to step in and 
keep them all in order. 

In passing through the country, 
one cannot l>ut be struck with the 
ruin and deaolatiou everywhere ap¬ 
parent, and with the remains of by¬ 
gone. wealth and grandeur, but little 
m accordance with the poverty and 
listless indolence -in which the in¬ 
habitants are now contented to live. 

Their cities are ltalf in ruins, and 
the churches, which, in their mode of 
warfare, they use as fortresses, have 
eonm in for their full share of de¬ 
struction. Those which remain are 
peppered all over with cannon-balls. 
The ruins on the old indigo and 
cotton estates give one an idea of the 
different way in which the people 
once employed themselves j but now, 
in a country capable of producing in 
the greatest abundance indigo, cotton, 
sugar, riee, coffee, tobacco, and nearly 
every other tropical production, little 
else is to be seen but plantains and 
Indian eom, the two great staple 
attunes of food. Tire tobacco grown 
Jn the country is good; the people, 


men, women, and children, are in¬ 
veterate smokers, bat they do not 
even raise sufficient tobacco for their 
own consumption. The “cacao,”-or 
chocolate, raised in the neighbour¬ 
hood of' the town of Rivas, is the 
finest in the world: it is a national 
beverage, and the greater part of the 
crop is consumed w the country : a 
small quantity is exported to the. 
neighbouring States; but with the 
exception of a few bullock hides and 
deerskins, which are sent to New 
York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

The climate generally is by no 
means unhealthy, ltvanesvery much 
throughout the State, being in some 
parts much tempered by a constant 
breeze off the lake, while in the high 
’ lands of Segovia and Matagalpa, the 
temperature is so moderate that most 
of the grains and fruits of the north 
can be raised in great perfection. 

The rainy season commences about 
the end or July, and continues till 
November or December., During this- 
season it rains in torrents for days at 
a time, and the roads become almost 
impassable. The most sickly periods 
of the year are the beginning and the 
end of this season; fever and ague are 
then very prevalent, but the natives 
suffer more than foreigners, chiefly 
owing to the wretched way in which 
they live, the habitations oi’ the lower 
orders affording generally but poor 
protection against the weather. 

In the mountains of the district of 
Matagalpa, which»form part of the 
great range which traverses all the 
North American continent, are mines 
of gold and silver. They have hither¬ 
to only been worked by the Indians 
in a very rude manner, but sufficient 
has been done to prove that they are 
rich: if scientifically worked, they 
will no doubt prove very productive. 

The forests abound m rosewood, 
mahogany, and other beautiful woods, 
and throughout the State many 
valuable medicinal gums and plant* 
are found. 

The scenery is varied and very 
beautiful; at certain seasons the 
trees are completely covered with 
flowers, and the forests are a con¬ 
fused mass of luxuriant vegetation. 

There are .several volcanic moun¬ 
tains in the country, all of great 
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similarity of appearance: the finest 
is Ometepe, which rises Out of the 
lake, i» the shapo of a perfect cone, to 
the height of many thousand feet. 

The people are very deficient in 
ambition and energy, and have a 
\ T ery decided objection to laliour. As 
long as a man has sufficient to sup¬ 
ply nis immediate wants, he cannot 
he induced to work, but will devote 
himself to the passive enjoyment of 
swinging in his hammock, and smok¬ 
ing a cigar. In this way they pass 
the greater part of their time, as very 
little labour is requisite to provide 
plantains, beans, ami Indian corn, 
which are the principal articles of 
food. 

Gambling is a prevailing vice, cards 
and dice being chiefly played. Cock- 
fighting, however, is the great na¬ 
tional sport, and at this the most 
money is staked. Thfi fight is never 
of very long duration, being gene¬ 
rally nothing more than a flutter of 
wings for a moment, when one cock 
crows over the other lying dead at 
his feet, nearly cut in two by -the 
long sharp knives with which their 
heels are armed. 

They-have celebrated breeds of 
chickens, on which they pride them¬ 
selves, and in almost every house in 
the country may lie seen one or more 
gamecocks tied by t he leg in a comer. 
The owner iB always ready to .fight a 
cock on any occasion, but Sunday after¬ 
noon is tno time generally devoted 
to this amusement, which is patron¬ 
ised by all classes. 

The people possess a great deal of 
natural grace, and are extremely po¬ 
lite and formal in their manners; 
/‘.veil the lower orders are remarkable 
for their gracefulness of gesture, and 
for their courteous phraseology. 

The principal cities of Nicaragua 
are Granada, on the northern shore 
of the lake, and Leon, about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles to the northjjuid 
not far from the Pacific coast. They 
are both fine dries, built in the usual 
Spsmsh-American style, with narrow 
streets, and large houses of a Single 
storey, covering an immense area, 
and built in the form of a square, 
the centre being an open space, gene¬ 
rally planted with trees and flowers, 
ana all round which is a wide open 
corridor. The houses are very spa¬ 


cious and lofty,and admirably adapted 
to the climate. 

The population of Granada is about 
15,000, that of Leon is rather more. 
Between the inhabitants of these two 
dries there has always existed a bit¬ 
ter feeling of jealousy and enmity, 
and in most of their revolutions tno 
opposing factions have been the Gra- 
nadinos against the Leoneses. Bo it 
was in the revolution which is only 
now terminated, and which com¬ 
menced in May 1884. 

The government at that time was 
in the hands' of the Granada party. 
The president, the late Don Fruto 
Chamorro, was a man of great energy 
and determination, but unfortuitMf 
also of most stubborn obstinacy. He 
would listen to advice from no one, 
but blindly insisted on carrying out 
his own ideas. After being a little 
more than a year in power, and be¬ 
coming more despotic every day, he 
issued a decree, declaring himself 
president for four years more than 
the usual term. 

The Leon party of course imme¬ 
diately got up a revolution, of which 
the leaders were a few prominent 
men, whom Chamorro hail a few 
mouths before banished from the 
State, on suspicion of their being en¬ 
gaged in a conspiracy against the 
government. At the head of them 
was Francisco Oastillon, a man of 
superior education, and. with much 
more liberal and enlightened views 
than most of his countrymen, having 
spent some years in England on mi¬ 
nister for Nicaragua. The object of 
the revolution was to place Oastillon 
in power, and the party professed to 
entertain lilieral ideas, and styled 
themselves the Democratic Party. 
They commenced their operations at 
Roaiejo, a small port on the Pacific, 
at the northern extremity of the State, 
where, with a small force, they sur¬ 
prised the few soldiers of the garrison. 
They proceeded to Chinandega, a con¬ 
siderable'town about six miles on the 
way to Leon. Her© they* met bat 
slight resistance, the minority of the 
people being favourable to them : and 
with a large addition to their force, 
they marched towards Leon, distant 
about thirty miles, where they esta¬ 
blished their head-quarters* After 
fighting one battle in the neighbour- 
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hood with the government forces un¬ 
der Chamorro in person, who was 
defeated, and retired to Granada. In 
Leon they remained some time re¬ 
cruiting their forces, before venturing 
to attack Granada, which is the great 
stronghold of the government ]>arty. 

The system adopted of recruiting 
is very simple indeed. A few sol¬ 
diers with fixed bayonets are sent 
out to bring in fresh meu, or, to use 
their own expressive term, to “ catch” 
men. When the unfortunate recruit 
\h “caught.” a musket is put in his 
Jiauds, and lit! becomes a soldier. 
Soldiering is by no means a popular 
occupation: during a revolution, at 
the approach of forces of cither party, 
the peace-loving natives, in order to 
escape being ‘"caught,” and forced 
into the service, will remain hidden 
in the woods till they arc nearly 
starved. The lower orders take but 
little interest in the revolutions, or 
in politics, and from troops raised in 
this way, of course veryvalorous deeds 
are not to be exacted. They gene¬ 
rally desert on the first opportunity; 
but. if they do not. take their muskets 
with them, it is of little consequence, 
as other men are soon caught, and 
made to carry them. Sometimes, 
however, men become scarce, the 
able-bodied having emigrated to some 
more peaceful locality; in such a case 
one-lmlf of a garrison is placed to 
keep guard over the other half, to 
prevent their running away. 

There is consequently no mutual 
feeling of confidence between officers 
and men. During impending danger 
of an attack, the officers will keep 
their horses saddled all night, and 
sleep with their spurs on, ready to 
out tuul run at a moment’s notice, 
and leave their men to take care of 
themselves. Tho men, in their turn, 
when led into battle, will turn round 
and desert their officers at the most- 
critical moment. There are excep¬ 
tions, of course; audduring the late 
revolution, main', both officers and 
men, fought well and bravely; none 
more so than the late President Cha¬ 
morro. 

While the Democrats were recruit¬ 
ing in Leon, Chamorro was busy col¬ 
lecting his forces in Granada, and 
preparing to stand a siege. 

Iu all these Spanish towns is a 


large public square called the Plaza, 
in which are generally the •principal 
church, the barracks, and other pub¬ 
lic buildings. The Plaza, in cose of 
war, liecomes the citadel, the streets 
loading into it being ail barricaded, 
and cannon planted so as to command 
the approaches. Chamorro enclosed 
within his barricades the Plaza, and 
a considerable portion of the city im¬ 
mediately surrounding it. • The streets 
being narrow, barricades were soon 
made of logs of wood and “ adobes,” 
a sort of sun-dried bricks, of which 
the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of 
this sort, eight or ten feet higli, pre¬ 
sented a very effectual resistance to 
anything which the enemy had to 
bring against them. The Democrats 
soon made their appearance, and 
taking possession of all that part of 
the city not enclosed in the barri¬ 
cades, they fixed their headquarters 
in an elevated situation, from which 
they could pop their camion balls 
into any part of the Pinza. 

Neither party were well provided 
with artillery. They had each three 
or four guns, twelve and twenty-four 
pounders, with which they blazed 
away at each other for nearly a year, 
and between them managed* to lay 
about three-fourths of the city iu 
mins. 

The city was never completely in¬ 
vested, and occasional akrimmages 
between small parties of the opposing 
forces took place outside the town, 
but nothing worthy the name of an 
assault was ever attempted. The De¬ 
mocrats soon became masters of the 
entire countiy, with the exception of 
the besieged portion of the city of* 
Granada occupied by Chamorro and 
his party, the Legitimists, as they 
called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the 
Democratic army marched upon 
Rivas, the only town of importance 
iu the part ot the countiy through 
which the Transit road passes, the 
inhabitants, being mostly in favour of 
the Chamorro government, fled m 
viame, taking with them fill their va¬ 
luables and movable' property, to 
the neighbouring state of Costa Rica, 
the frontier of which is within tweitty 
miles. ‘ 

The few who had the courage to 
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remain were not molested, but the 
Democrats appropriated to their own 
use as barracks, &e., whatever pri¬ 
vate houses suited their convenience, 
and commenced levying contributions 
on the inhabitants; but as they had 
fled, and were not present to respond 
to the call, their property was adver¬ 
tised for sale, their stores broken 
open, their goods sold, and sun¬ 
dry other forcible measures taken to 
raise funds. 

The mode of financing in time of 
revolution is equally simple with that 
of recruiting. 

When a contribution, as they call 
it, is levied on a town, the principal 
inhabitants are assessed arbitrarily 
by the officers in command for as 
much as each is supposed to be able 
1o pay. The unfortunate victims 
have then to fork out the dollars ; 
there'is no help for them. If they 
refose, or plead jjoverty, they are per¬ 
haps imprisoned and kept on low 
diet; a tew days of this treatment 
has a wonderful effect on the memory, 
and frequently enables a man to re¬ 
member where he has buried his 
cash, or to discover some means of 
raising the needful, to 1>e handed 
over for the support of the party, to 
which probably he may lie opposed 
When his own party come in to 
power again, they will make him dis¬ 
gorge to double the amount by way 
of punishment. Forthese forcedloans 
he may get some sort of delicnture, 
worth about as much as the paper it 
is written on. In such times the 
people are afraid to let it be supposed 
that they have any money at all; they 
feign poverty, burying their money 
secretly, and the houses of foreign 
residents are lumbered up with all 
sorts of chests and boxes, sent there 
stealthily by the unfortunate natives, 
in order to keep them safe from the 
rapacity of their countrymen. 

The Democrats from the first were 
eager to obtain the good-will of the 
American residents; and as they pro^ 
fessedto be fighting in the cause of 
liberty and progress, against tyranny 
and old-fogeyism, they succeeded in 
enlisting a dozen or so of Americans 
in San Juan del Bar and Virgin Bay. 
The latter place is a small village on 
the lake, where the passengers by 
the Transit route embark on the 


steamers. They paid those men 
about a hundred dollars per month, 
gave them commissions as colonel s 
and captains, and sent them to Gre 
nada to pepper the Chamorro partv 
with their rifles. 

With the aid of some Americans, 
thev also took jiossession of Bar 
Canos, which is an old fort situate*; 
at the [joint where the lake debouch. * 
into the river San Juan. It is a po¬ 
sition of great importance, as it com 
man da the entrance into the lake, 
by which is the only communication 
between the interior of the country 
and tho Atlantic. They also oceu 
pied an old Spanish fort about fifty 
miles down the river, called Castillo, 
where there are a few hotels kept by 
Americans for the accommodation of 
passengers by the Transit route. 

Iu Leon, the head-quarters of t? ■* 
Democrats, they proclaimed their go¬ 
vernment, declaring Castillon presi¬ 
dent. They appointed all the no 
oessaiy government functionaries 
throughout the State, and in fact 
were the virtual government of the 
country. 

The Legitimists remained in a state 
of siege in Granada, and would lmvo 
had to surrender for want of ammu¬ 
nition, had they not succeeded in re¬ 
taking San Carlos from the Demo¬ 
crats, and thereby openiug their com¬ 
munication with the Atlantic ; they 
then procured a large supply of powder 
and shot from Jamaica. 

During the siege the besieging 
army of Democrats numbered about 
fifteen hundred, while the Legiti 
mists did not number more than o 
thousand. 

The Democrats wero assisted by 
the state of Honduras to the extent 
of two hundred men; and the Legiti¬ 
mists were long in negotiation with 
the government of Gnatemala, which 
was favourable to their cause, but 
they did not succeed in getting any 
material aid from that State. 

After ten months’ vain endeavour 
tc take the Plaza of Granada, the 
Democrats, last February, broke up 
their camp, and retired to Leon. At 
a town called Masaya, about half¬ 
way from Granada, they were over¬ 
taken and attacked by the opposite 
party. A bloody fight ensued—the 
thickest of it took place in the church, 
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in which some three hundred men 
were killed. 

The Granada party now regained 

S ossessiou of the southern part of the 
tate, while the Democrats continued 
to hold Leon and all the northern 
portion. 

During the time that the* Transit 
route had been held by the De¬ 
mocrats, they had Jxjen most active 
in their endeavours to enlist Ameri¬ 
cana in their cause. Cash was scarce, 
but their offers of lands to those who 
would join them were very liberal; 
and it soon liecame known, both in 
Nicaragua and in California, that a ne¬ 
gotiation had been concluded between 
Colonel Walker in San Francisco, 
through his agent in Nicaragua, and 
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large tracts of land were granted to 
him, and other privileges guaranteed to 
him, on condition of nis coming down 
with a certain number of men to serve 
in the Democratic army. 

This Colonel Walker had already 
distinguished himself as the most 
during filibuster of the day. In the 




leader of an expedition which sailed 
from San Francisco, with the inten¬ 
tion of taking possession of Sonora, 
a northern state of Mexico, adjoining 
California. He landed at a small 
place on the coast, with some fifty or 
sixty men, where he met but little 
resistance. Ho proclaimed himself 
president, and appointed each one of 
nis party to some high office of state. 
He veiy soon, however, had to eva¬ 
cuate the premises, and escaped to 
California, with but a small portion of 
liis original band; niul oil his arrival 
in San Francisco, was tried for a vio¬ 
lation of the neutrality laws: he 




course was acquitted. The people of 
California are not disposed to judge 
very harshly of such an enterprise, 
and from the larger portion of tho 
c ommunity he met with more sym¬ 
pathy than condemnation. 

It was so publicly known in San 
Francisco that Walker was fitting 
cut bis Nicaraguan ' expedition, that 
the authorities were of course com¬ 
pelled to interfere. Their endeavours 
to stop the sailing of his brig, how- 
evev,. were not very effectual, as 
Walker, having embarked all his 


small party of fifty-six men, man¬ 
aged to get under weigh during 
the night. 

In the month of May they arrived 
in the port of Re&Ugo, and inarched 
to Leon to join the headquarters of 
the Democratic army. 

The Legitimists were now in a 
perpetual state of consternation: dur¬ 
ing the siege of Granada they had 
learned to appreciate the efficacy 
of an American rifle in American 
hands; and in their frightened ima¬ 
ginations, Walker’s modest force of 
fifty-six men was augmented to 500. 
They made active preparations, how¬ 
ever, to give him a warm reception: 
proclamations were issued with the 
object of rousing the patriotism 
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ready to rake up arms to Bave the 
independence of tho country, and 
ordering all the inhabitants, on the 
approach of Walker, to retire to the 
nearest garrison. However, except¬ 
ing among the political leaders of the 
party, and those compromised with 
them in the revolution, the prospect 
of Americans gaining the ascendancy 
in the oouiitry seemed to be regard¬ 
ed with indifference. Indeed, many 
of the upper classes, tired of their 
constant revolutions, and the ruin 
and misery attendant upon them, 
longed secretly for the presence of 
any foreign influence which should 
guarantee peace in the country. 

The first active service in which 
Walker and his men were engaged 
was in an expedition which was form¬ 
ed by the Democrats to recapture the 
town of Rivas. About the end of 
June, the expeditiously force, con¬ 
sisting of Walker’s party. And two 
hundred native troops under the im- 
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‘ own offi- 
in two or 


cere, embarked at Rcalcrio in two or 
three snteU vessels, ana landing in 
the neighbourhood of San Juan del 
Sur, marched across the country up¬ 
on the town of Rivas, distant about 
twenty-five miles. 

The people of Rivas, when the 
Legitimists retook the town in Feb¬ 
ruary, had returned froln their volun¬ 
tary exile in Oosta Rica; and feeling, 
no doubt, ashamed of the inglorious 
way in which, a year beforej; hey aban¬ 
doned their town to the Democrats 
without ever firing a shot, they roused 
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themselves nowto make a stoat resist¬ 
ance, their spieshaving given them am* 
pie warning of the enemy’s approach.' 

When the Democrats arrived, and 
the fight began, Walker was most 
shamefully deserted by the whole of 
the native troops, and he found him¬ 
self, with his fifty-six Americans, 
opposed to a force of about fear 
hundred. 

His party, however, had taken np 
their position in a house, from which 
their rides dealt sudden death most 

E rofusely—all the natives killed were 
it in the head; but at last they ex¬ 
pended their ammunition, and the 
Legitimists setting fire to the house, 
they were obliged to cut their way 
Through them, and retired to San 
.1 uan del Sur, whieh place they reach¬ 
ed unmolested, the natives not caring 
to follow them. 

The loss on Walker’s'side, in this 
affair, was six men killed; while the 
Legitimists lost about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a 
small schooner to take them back to 
Realejo; and before sailing, Walker 
performed an act of summary justice, 
which raised him highly in the opi¬ 
nion of many people in the country. 
He and his men had all embarked 
quietly in the evening on board the 
schooner, which was lying in the har¬ 
bour, ana were waiting till morning 
for a breeze, when, about midnight, 
two Americans, who did not belong 
to Walker’s, party, and were well 
known to be bad and desperate cha¬ 
racters, set fire to a large wooden 
building which was used as a bar¬ 
rack : tneir object was to bum the i 
town, and take the ‘Opportunity of 
the confusion to rob and plunder the 
inhabitants, expecting, no doubt, 
that Walker’s party would join them. 

They made a great mistake, how¬ 
ever j for, on going on board Walker's 
vessel, and boasting of what they had 
done, he immediately arrested them, 
and as there were no authorities 
ashore to whom he could hand them 
over, he had them tried by a court- 
martial at ono^ by which they were 
sentenced to be shot. One was shot 
while endeavouring to make his 
escape in a boat; the other was 
taken ashoretobe shot, where, in the 
darkness of the night, be managed to 
escape from lifeguards. 
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About a month before this time 
General Chamorro died of an illness, 
under which he had been for adtne 
months gradually sinking. He was 
succeeded as General-in-chief of the 
Legitimist party by General Corral, 
who'had already been actually in 
command for some time. 

Walker did not attempt another 
despent on that part of ton country 
till the month of August when be 
landed at San Juan 
about seventy-five Americans and two 
hundred native troops. r fl^be met 
with no opposition, thC'fofcmlS- of the 
Legitimists being all concentrated in 
the town of Rivas. He shortly march¬ 
ed to the village of Virgin* Bay on the 
Lake : while there he was attacked 
by a vastly superior force pi legiti¬ 
mists under General Guardiola. The 
fight lasted several hours, but Walker 
succeeded in driving than back to 
Rivas with considerable loss. The 
casualties on his side were, two Ame¬ 
ricans wounded and half-a-dozen 
natives killed. After this-he again 
returned to San Juan del Bur, where 
he remained quietly receiving rein¬ 
forcements from California, and en¬ 
listing from the passengers passing 
through the country. 

Virgin Bay and San J uan del Sur 
are two small villages, called into ex¬ 
istence by the establishment of the 
Transit route. They form the ter¬ 
mini of the land travel, and arc com¬ 
posed principally of American hotels 
for the accommodation of passengers; 
the requirements of the Transit route 
also furnish employment to a small 
plumber of Americans at these two 
points. 

About the middle of October, 
Walker— now holding a regular com- • 
mission as Oominand«r-in-cnief of the 
Democratic army, and having gradu¬ 
ally augmented the number of Ame¬ 
ricans under his command to two 
hundred, and having a force of two 
hundred and fifty native troops—pro¬ 
ceeded to Virgin Bay, and, taking 
po^sesriop of* one of the Transit Com¬ 
pany’s steamers, he embarked ms 
whole force. AiW a few hours’ pas¬ 
sage he loaded bis troops about two 
miles from Granada, and marched 
directly on that stronghold of^the 
Legitimists. General Corral, the 
Commander-in-chief, was in 
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with the greater part of liig force®, 
expecting that Walker would make 
that the first point of attack. The 
garrison in Granada were completely 
taken by surprise, and, after firing 
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friends of the other party, a schooner 
was despatched to make a demonstra¬ 
tion before Rivas, which is sitaated 
about a mile from the shore of the 
liUaWII UUi AKJX/j ISilVIj UIVM UilUg Lake. After a few guns had been 
but a few shots, Walker had fulkpos- fired, the Legitimists took the hint, 
session of the city. The inhabitants and set Colonel Wheeler at liberty, 
were at first greatly alarmed, expect- A negotiation was afterwards en- 
ing that the Democrats would com- tered into, which resulted in a treaty 
mil all sorts of excesses; but Walker of peace bcingagreed upon, and signed 

by Walker and Corral, as the repre- 


quickly issued a proclamation, pro¬ 
mising protection to perwm and pro¬ 
perty. As the people found that 
he maintained such strict discipline 
among liis troops as to be able to 
keep his word, tranquillity was soou 
restored ; and no doubt favourable, 
comparisons wore drawn between the 
order and quiet which prevailed on 
the taking of their city by the Demo¬ 
crats under Walker, and the scenes 
of plunder and excess which had en¬ 
sued on such occasions in their for¬ 
mer revolutions. 

During the months of July and 
August, the country had been visited 
by cholera in its most deadly form. 
Many small villages, Virgin Bay and 
San Juan del Sur among the num¬ 
ber, were almost depopulated. In 
the town of Masaya, with a imputa¬ 
tion of about ten thousand, nearly 
onc-thinl of the number perished. 
Castillon, the Democratic president 
in Leon, fell a victim to the disease; 
and Walker, being General-in-chief, 
was now at the head of the party. 
He was offered the Presidency, winch 


sentatives of their respective parties. 

By this treaty, which was concluded 
towards the end of October, it was 
agreed that the two governments 
which had existed in the country 
since the commencement of the revo¬ 
lution, should cease. Don Patricio 
Rivas was declared provisional Presi¬ 
dent for fourteen months, and General 
Walker was acknowledged General- 
in-chief of the army, who, with four 
ministers to be appointed by tin- 
President, were to Form the govern¬ 
ment. 

According to the stipulations of the 
treaty, General Corral, a day or two 
afterwards, entered the city of Gran¬ 
ada with liis troops, and was received 
by Walker. Hie two generals then 
went through an imposing ceremony 
of' solemnly ratifying the treaty in 
church. A Te Deum was sung, the 
Legitimist troops were joined to the 
Democrats, ana became one army 
under command of Walker, and 
the following government was pro¬ 
claimed:— ’ • 


he judiciously declined, retaining his Dov r ATBICl0 Rivas, mm 
more effective office of General-in- general Wm. Walker, cmnnumder-in-ckie/. 
nV.: General Maximo Xerkh, Minuter 0/ State. 

1 I, ,. General Ponoiano Corral, Minuter of It'ar. 

I he Commander-in-chief of thoQl COL. Parker H. French, Minuter o/thr Had- 

Legitimist^ party, General Corral, mUa - 


being at Rivas with his forces, it 
was proposed to offer him terms, as 
it must have been evident to him 
that his cause was now hopeless. 

Colonel Wheeler, the United States 
Minister resident in Nicaragua, was much esteemed and respected; he is 
induced, at the urgent solicitation of the head of an influential family, who 


Don Fern in Ferrer, Minister qf Public Credit. 

Although the Democrats had gain¬ 
ed -the day, the new government was 
composed of men of both parties. 
Rivas the President is a-gentleman 


the people of Granada, to undertake 
the duty of negotiating terms, assisted 
by Don Joan Ruiz, a man of great 
influence in the Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Rivas, in pur¬ 
suit of their pacific object, Colonel 
Wheeler very soon found himself a 
prisoner in the hands of the Legiti¬ 
mists. Some days ‘ afterwards, his 
non-appearance causing alarm to his 


have always been opposed to the 
Democratic party. For some years 
he has been collector of customs at 
San Carlos. # 

General Walker, commander - in¬ 
chief, filled the same office in the 
Democratic government - in - • 
General Maximo Xeres/mmister 
of state, was Walker’s predecessor 
in command of the Democratic army, 
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he and Corral, the new minister of 
* war, having been the {generate of the 
two hostile armies during the greater 
part of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. French, minis¬ 
ter of the Hacienda, is an American 
who distinguished himself some years 
ago in the intestine wars in Mexico, 
and has latterly been conducting a 
newspaper in California. 

Don Fermin Ferrer, minister of 
public credit, is a wealthy citizen 
of Granada, who took no active part 
in the late revolution.. 

A very few days idler General 
Corral had so solemnly ratified the 
treaty, letters were intercepted, writ¬ 
ten by him to some other leaders of 
the old Legitimist party, from which 
it was evident that he was conspiring 
w ith them to upset the government, 
of which he had just become si mem¬ 
ber. He was immediately tried by 
court-martial for treason ; and being 
found guilty, he was sentenced to be 
shut next day. With his party he 
was immensely popular, and during 
the revolution had displayed great 
ability as a military" leader; but the 
evidences of his treachery admitted 
of no doubt, and he was snot accord¬ 
ing to Ids sentence, in the Plaza of 
Granada, in presence of the whole 
army. His summary execution will 
no doubt have a beneficial influence 
on the people, by inculcating on them 
the necessity of acting with sincerity, 
in whatever obligations they come 
under. m 

The new government, was now 
formally acknowledged by Colonel 
Wheeler, the American minister, the 
only foreign minister resident in thq 
State. - The president was also visited 
by the captain of the United States 
sloop of war Massachusetts, then ly- 
ingin theharbour of San Juan del Sur. 

The natural consequences >t a re¬ 
storation of peace, after a year' and a 
half of revolution, were soon mani¬ 
fested in the return of many of the 
inhabitants, who had absented them¬ 
selves, to avoid the horrors of civil 
war, and in the impulse given to all 
peaceful pursuits. 

The power of \h# press is such an 
acknowledged fact in the United 
States, and the establishment of a 
neigfspaper follows so closely on the 
advance of civilisation, that wher- 
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Americans arc 
settled together in the backwoods* 
one of them is sure to publish a news¬ 
paper for the edification of the rest 

So in Granada one of the find, 
things the Americans did was to 
bring out a weekly paper, ealled “ Jit 
Niciiraguemc the Nicaraguan,” 
half English, half Spanish. It is a. 
very respectable sheet., with a good 
deal of its space devoted to the en¬ 
lightenment of the public regarding 
the natural advantages of the country, 
its fertility, its delightful climate and 
grant mineral wealth. The only 
thing in the shape of a newspaper 
hitherto known in Nicaragua, had 
been n mere Government Gazette, 
published once a-month or so. 

The State of Gosta Rica, adjoining 
Nicaragua on the south, is the most 
flourishing of all the Central Ameri¬ 
can States. It has been for many 
years free from revolution, and the 
people are comparatively thrifty and 
industrious. The finances of the, 
State are. in a good condition, aud 
in military matters it is far in ad¬ 
vance. of Nicaragua, having a well- 
organised militia of 4000 or . 50 (H) 
men. A certain proportion of the 
troops are arnica with the Minio 
rifle, and they are well provided with 
artillery. There are great numbers 
of Germans in the country, many of 
them in the employment of Govern¬ 
ment, and it is to them that the 
people are indebted for the effective 
state of their army. The principal 
product ion of the country is coffee, of 
which the export is large, the greater 
part being sent to England. The Gov¬ 
ernment were in great consternation 
at the success of the Walker party 
in Nicaragua, thinking, no doubt, 
that their turn would soon come. 
They made active preparations to 
resist invasion, but it is not likely 
that they will attempt to act on the 
offensive. 

Honduras, 1 which adjoinsNicaragua 
on the north, whs favourable to the 
Democratic party, and has acknow¬ 
ledged the Americo-N icaraguon Gov¬ 
ernment. The president of that 
State lately visited Walker in Gran¬ 
ada ; and as Honduras is threatened 
with a renewal of hostilities by 
Guatemala* Walker is about to aseist 
the foxtner State with a portion of hia 
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ever half-a-dozen 
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American forces. The tact of Walker 
taking half of his force from Nicaragua 
to the assistance of a neighbouring 
State, is a convincing proof of his 
confidence in the security of the 

E dition which he has attained. In 
onduras, of course, the same game 
* will he played as in Nicaragua. In 
fighting for the people, the Americans 
will gain the ascendancy over them, 
and will keep it 

Guatemala, which lies to the north 
of Honduras, is the largest and most 
important of the Central American 
States, and is also the most hostile 
to American influence. 


decidedly Saxon features. His fol¬ 
lowers hud him in the utmost esteem 
and admiration ; and his conduct, 
since his accession to power in Nica¬ 
ragua, has been such as to inspire 
with confidence in hia judgment and 
abilities many influential theoretical 
filibusters in California, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering 
prospect of the realisation of their 
ideas to be lost for want of support. 

He has been receiving continual 
accessions to his force, and now the 
Americans in Nicaragua under his 
command amount to upwards of 900 
men. 


But-whatever be the feelings of 
the other States towards Americans, 
it is not to be supposed that, having 

S inod the foothold they have in 
sntral America, they can be re¬ 
strained by the weak and indolent 
people by which they are surrounded 
from extending their dominion. In 
whatever way they may come into 
contact, whether in war, diplomacy, 
or peaceful competition in mercantile 
and industrial pursuits, the superior 
boldness, energy, and perseverance of 
tile Anglo-Saxon character is sure to 
assort its supremacy. 

The spirit of filibustmsm is not 
confined to any particular class of 
the American community. Among 
the small party with which Walker 
originally sailed from San Francisco 
were several lawyers and doctors, 
and others holding a respectable 
position. General walker himself 
is of a respectablo family in Ala¬ 
bama. He is about forty years of 
age, and is a man of superior edu¬ 
cation, the greater part of which he 
reoeived in Europe. He originally 
studied medicine, but afterwards be¬ 
came a member of the legal profes¬ 
sion. For some years he conducted a 
newspaper in New Orleans; but 
when the California excitement broke 
out, he went to that country, and 
for some time edited a journal in 
San Francisco, and has latterly been 
practising his profession in Marys¬ 
ville, a city of some importance in 
the northern part of California. 

In personal appearance he is not at 
ail what one would suppose such a 
daring and successful filibuster to be, 
being an exceedingly quiet man. with 
a mild expression of face, aha veiy 


The following article from the San 
Francisco Herald of the 6th October 
gives a very good idea of the popular 
feeling in favour of Walker, even be¬ 
fore the achievement of his success in 
Granada had become known. The 
inefficiency of the executive to repress 
such a wholesale shipment of recruits 
and arms is also remarkable 

“ Tub Departure or m a Wajlkeb RE¬ 
INFORCEMENTS from San Faanoibco. 

“ Exciting Scenes along the Wharves — Ta- 
tffeclual Attempt of a Party to botird. the 
Steamer ina Sailing Vestel—Three Hun¬ 
dred Stand of Arms for Walters A nag 
—Proceeding in the Twelfth District 
Court— The Shell's Party too late— 
Incidents, dec. 

The current rumours of the past week 
relative to the number of adventurers 
who intended to embark on the steamer 
Uncle Sam, to join Walker at Nicaragua, 
served to attract a largo prowd in the 
vicinity of (he steamer on the occasion 
of her departure yesterday. The vessel 
was advertised to sail at 0 o’clock a. m, 
and long before that hour Jackson Street 
Wharf was filled with spectators and 
those interested in the embarkation of 
the Expeditionists. It is stated that 
nearly four hundred through passage 
tickets were sold before the appointed 
sailing hour, but, as will be seen, various 
civoutnstoneee compelled the agent of 
the line to postpone the steamer’s de¬ 
parture until four o’clock p. v. Officers 
wore stationed in every part of the vessel, 
with positive orders to allow no one on 
board unless provided with a passage 
ticket. There seemed to be no disposi¬ 
tion to infringe this order, and every¬ 
thing went on quietly until about noon, 
when it was discovered that some of the 
passengers were in possession of arms 
belonging to the * San Francisco Blues' 
mifituy corps. A search-warrant was 
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immediately procured, wad twenty-nine 
muskets, identified by members of the 
company named, were reoovexed. The 
warrant was executed by a single officer 
of tbe police, who received no molesta¬ 
tion, but was permitted to make a 
thorough search of every quarter of the 
vessel. During this investigation two 
large crockery crates, full of arms, were 
discovered, but as the officer had no 
authority to seize upon these,'they were 
-left undisturbed, although information 
of the fact was immediately given to the 
Quartermaster, Genoral Kibbe of the 
State militia, who soon after ascertained, 
by means of the telegraph wires, that the 
armoury of the Sacramento riflocompany 
had been entirely divested of every wea¬ 
pon and round of ammunition. Gene¬ 
ral Kibbe at once commenced suit in the 
Twelfth District Court to recover' the 
arms belonging to the State, on board the 
Unde Sam. The busiuess of the suit 
was despatched with all possible haste ; 
but bofore the necessary documents 
could be procured and placed in tlio 
hands of the sheriff, the hour had arrived 
for the sailing of the steamor. As the 
lines holding the vossel to the whurf were 
cast adrift, there was some indication of 
trouble between the officers of the vessel 
and those on the wharf anxious to obtain 
pnssage. The wharf was densely packed 
with men, and at the first move of tho 
steamer's paddles, a general rush was 
made to board her. The officers of tho 
boat resisted, and the body of the crowd 
was driven hack, at the imminent mk of 
their being crushed between the vessel 
and the wharf, or launched overboard. 
The scene was frightful, indeed; but 
fortunately, and singularly enough, no 
one sustained serious injury, as far as 
could be ascertained. About fifteen or 
twonty succeeded in getting on board, 
and the vessel shot out into the stream, 
where she came to, evidently with the 
view of compelling those to return on 
shore who had succeeded in boarding the 
vessel by force. By this time the expe¬ 
ditionists, to the number of three hun¬ 
dred, hod chartered a large schooner ly¬ 
ing convenient to the wharfi This move¬ 
ment was seen on board the steamer, 
and as tho schooner spread her canvass, 
the steamer’s paddles were again put in 
motion j but she had not proceeded far 
when she again lay-to. Tho schooner 
was now under full headway with a fine 
breeze, and tanking quickly, she oame up 
under the lee of tne steamer, when she 
was ordered to keep off and at the same 
time the steamer commenced moving 
ahead. It was now beyond the power of 
the schooner to work up to the petition 


of the steamer until tho latter would 
have sufficient time to send the intruders 
ashore and get undor way again. Still 
the schooner persevered, and stood off 
for another tack. In the meantime u 
pome of Sheriff's officers, headed by Mr. 
Dowdigan, with the writ of restitution, 
had procured a rowboat for the purpose 
of boarding the steamer. This they were 
unable to accomplish, as the steamer got 
under way just as the Sheriffs boat 
reached her side. Tho schooner was ut 
this time within a few cables’ length of 
the steamer, but, coming up under the 
lee of Telegraph Hill, the breeze died 
away, and all thought of boarding was at 
once abandoned, os the steamer was by 
this time under a full heed of steam, 
with her bows directed seaward. The 
schoonor landed tho disappointed expe¬ 
ditionists at Jackson Street wharf; and 
a large number of ships* launches and 
other small cmft filled with men who 
evidently intended to take the first op¬ 
portunity to board the steamer, put back 
to the shore. It would be useless to at¬ 
tempt a description of* tho bcoucs along 
the wharves. From Jackson Street to 
North Feint, every place of observation 
was crowded with eager spectators of the 
movements of the two vessels. It seemed 
to be the universal impression that the 
schooner load would be permitted to 
board, us it was rumoured that they had 
obtained passage tickets by some means 
just as tho steamer left tbo wharf. No 
found.^ou for this rumour could be as¬ 
certained, and it was undoubtedly er¬ 
roneous. Tho city Marshal, with sovural 
policomen, remained on the steamer un¬ 
til she was fully under way. Among tho 
number who attomptod to board in small 
boats, was a man named Ucury Gray, 
who strenuously persisted in bis endea¬ 
vours to boat'd the steamer, although 
forcibly resisted by officer Connelly. At 
last Gray drev^ a revolver and pointed It 
at, the officer, who also drew bis pistol, 
when the boatmen in tbo boat with Gray 
covered his person with their own. Gray 
woe subsequently arrested by the polico 
and placed in confinement. It is gene¬ 
rally believed that tbe Uncle 3am carried 
away about three hundred stand of arms 
for the uso of Walkor’s anny. It is known 
that a large quantity of arms and ammu¬ 
nition bad been purchased in this city to 
te sent to San Juan by this steamer. 
J nst previous to the sailing of tho steamer 
it was ascertained that a number of per¬ 
cussion lock muskets, belonging to the 
Maunhattan Fire Company of this city, 
were token from tbe engine-house during 
tiie tight. The rifloa taken from tbe Sec* 
ramento military company era said to be 
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excellent weapons, and they will, un¬ 
doubtedly, be a valuable acquisition to 
i.ho armament of the Nicaragua republi¬ 
can troops. Many of those who failed 
to procuro passage on the steamer yes¬ 
terday had placed their baggage on board. 
This baggage will unquestionably bo 
lauded at San Juan, and kept for them 
by their morfe fortunate comrades until 
liueh time as they ahull bo successful in 
thoir endeuvourH to join Walker .”—San 
Francisco 7/ era 1 d, Oct. 6. 

This is the way they flo things in 
. 'Jifornia, affording a striking con¬ 
trast to (he very imposing demonstra¬ 
tion made in New York about two 
mouths ago in support of the neutra¬ 
lity laws. 

Shortly after the formation of the 
•Talker government in Granada, a 
decree was issued, granting two lum- 
dml and fifty acres of land to 
every emigrant who would come and 
settle on and improve his grant.; and 
m consequence of advertisements to 
that effect, inserted by the Nicaraguan 
government in the New York papers, 
great numbers of men intended sail¬ 
ing for that couutry in the regular 
steamer of the Nicaragua Trausit 
t Company. 

Procla mat ions were issued by Pre¬ 
sident Fierce, warning the citizens not 
In violate the neutrality law^; and 
when the steamer was on the point of 
leaving the wharf, the government 
officers made an attempt to uvrest her. 
The captain, however, disregarded 
them, and got under way ; but was 
brought up, while steaming down 
the harbour, by two or throe shots 
fn>m a. man-of-war. Hie steamer 
was searched, but no evidence of 
the violation of the laws was found 
ou Itoard of her. The company, how¬ 
ever, requested the assistance of the 
government officers in puttiug ashore 
about, two hundred men who nadnot. 
paid their passage. This was doue, 
and the steamer went- on her way, 
carrying two or three officers of gov¬ 
ernment to see whether, on using up 
the coal, some cannon might not hie 
found at the bottom of the coal- 
bunkers. 

At this time, also, Colpnel French, 
who had resigned his seat in the 
Walker cabinet as minister of the 
Hacienda, presented himself at Wash¬ 
ington as minister-plenipotentiary 


from the State of Nicaragua; but the 
American Government refused to re¬ 
ceive him. Colonel Wheeler, the 
American minister in Nicaragua, bad 
already formally acknowledged the 
Walker government immediately on 
its formation, and as he visited Wash¬ 
ington in the month of July, it is 
hardly to be supposed that he return¬ 
ed to his duties in Nicaragua, with¬ 
out accpmintiug himself with the 
views of his Government on the 
course to be pursued in event of the 
success of the Americansin that State. 
But Colonel Walker had already so 
finely established himself in Nica¬ 
ragua that any want of countenance 
from the American government could 
not weaken his position ; the Presi¬ 
dent’s message also was soon about 
to appear, and too cordial an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Americans in Nica¬ 
ragua would not liavebecn consistent, 
with the tone observed in that docu¬ 
ment in regard to the enforcement of 
the Olavton-Bulwer treaty. 

The "Mosquito protectorate ques¬ 
tion is being practically settled l»y 
the Mosquitians themselves. Mos- 
quitiu is a strip of laud on the Atlantic 
coast, part of which lias always been 
claimed by Nicaragua, and wliieh, 
from its geographical position, seems 
naturally to belong to her. Since the 
establishment of peace in that 
country, the government have sent 
commissioners, among the Mosquito 
Indiuns in the neighbouring parts of 
Mosquitia. The natives are reported 
to have expressed great dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the exactions of the king, and 
to have declared their readiness to 
come under Nicaragua. So the Mos¬ 
quito kingdom seems likely to revert 
to Nicaragua, the State to which it 
originallybelonged. 

The success which has attended 
Walker’s enterprise offers p strong 
contrast to the failure of that which, 
for the attainment of a similar end, 
was originated in New York to¬ 
wards the end of the year 1854. 

A company was started under , the. 
name of the Central American land 
Colonisation Company, or some such 
name. The ostensible object was the 
colonisation and cultivation of the 
Mosquito territory, more especially 
a certain portion known as the 
“ Sheppard Grant," a large tract of 
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land acquired by a Mr Sheppard Castillo, on the SaoJuan JRiver, 
from the King of Moequitia.* A there to stop the advance of |ore%ti 
certain Colonel Kinney took a pro- invaders. This is the French Te- 
minent part in the organisation of gion referred to in the treaty of 
the Company, which was supported peace. . 

by many capitalists in New York and It woe given out that Kinney and 

other cities of the Union. The gov- his small party Were only thepioneera; 
eminent also professed to be favour- that reinforcements were coining 
able to the scheme, and preparations from New Orleans and other ports, 
were commenced on a large scale for but they have never yet made their 
carrying it out. A great deal was appearance; and Kinney and his 
said about the promotion of agricnl- men still remain in Greytown, whore, 
•ture on the Mosquito coa«t; but it with tho exception of starting a 
was pretty generally understood by newspaper, they have as yet done 
the public, that the real object in nothing 

view was to filibuster tho State of This Walker business in Nicaragua 
Nicaragua, or at all events to estab- has been much more cleverly man- 
lish a depdt in that part of the World, aged. The Americans in that coun- 
from which, when all should be ready,* try appear in tho light of men who 
a descent upon Cuba might bo con- have gone there at. the request of a 
vcniently made. party which constituted the majority 

At the remonstrances of the Nica- of the people. They became citizens 
raguan minister in Washington, the of the State, fought for it, and have 
administration were compelled to risen to iwwer. 
open their eyes to the true nature of The United States have themselves 
the expedition. been to a certain extent 'filibustered 

A great fuss was then made; pro- in tho same way. The Irish party 
clamations were issued, warning the lias of late Iwjcome so formidable, that 
people not to take part in the hostile the native Americans have had to 
invasion of a friendly State; a large form a league to counteract the Irish 
steamer, chartered by Colonel Kinney, influence; and even if the American 
and all ready to take down several Government were opposed to the pre- 
hundred agriculturists to cultivate sent movement in Nicaragua, they 
the pestiferous swamps of the.King cannot prevent individual citizens 
of Mosquitia, was seized by toe from emigrating to, and becoming 
authorities ; several men-of-war were citizens ox, that State, 
stationed in New York harbour to It cannot lie doubted that the mi- 
watch her, and Colonel,Kinney him- vantages to Nicaragua, in consequence 
self was arrested and held to bail. of the introduction of American in- 

Many of the supporters of the cu- fluence, will lie very great, 
terprise now withdrew • but Kinney The constant fear of revolution 
was not to be deterred; and as he being removed, the people will have 
could not go in his steamer with more confidence in carrying on agri- 
several hundred followers, he nio^ cultural and commercial uudertuk- 
destly started, about the' month of mgs. The Americans will do away 
May, in a small schooner, with a with all the antiquated absurdities.^ 
couple of dozen men. He' was wrecked of Spanish law, ,aiid' amend a ridiou- 
somewhere about the West Indies, lous old tariff, whereby many of the 
and was finally brought into Grey- commonest articles of civilised life 
town, his original destktatiou, by an have been virtually prohibited ; 
English brig, wWteh had picked him foreign capital will be freely em~ ‘ 
and his party off the rocks. ployed in the cultivation' of sugar** 

‘About tins time tbs Accessory rice, tobacco, indigo, and other 
Transit Company of Nicafagua raisea valuable crops, in the production of 
a little army iff New York? on their which Nicaragua can compete, with 
own accbUnt,offiftymenjirincipally any oonntryin the World; and the 
French and German. These' they resources ot the mining districts will 
sent down in one of their steam- be developed by energetic and expe?'. ? 
era to Nicaragua, and stationed at riejjced from California. 
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THE SCOTTISH FISHERIES. 


The Fisheries of Scotland consti¬ 
tute her most valuable and important 
interests, and form, in some of their 
features, the only; really national 
undertaking in which our people axe 
engaged. Of the benefits arising 
from agriculture and manufactures, 
we luive, of course, our share; al¬ 
though our colder climate, and less 
affluent natural resources, make our 
merit all the greater in reaping in 
Ijoth of those departments such re¬ 
dundant harvests. But what is 
often wanting on the surface of our 
sterile land, is comjiensated by the 

{ >roducts of tho exhaustless deep. A 
inrdy ami athletic race is thus main¬ 
tained in useful independence - - a race 
for whom, but for this so frequent 
occupation in the great waters, no¬ 
thing would now remain save expa¬ 
triation or the poor’s-roll. 

When mention is made of the vast 
importance of our fisheries, and of 
their increasing prosperity, it must, 
however, be in no spirit of boastful¬ 
ness, nor with any very buoyant 
fadings of continuous and assured 
success. Tho fisherman’s vocation 
is ut the best one not only of per¬ 
petual toil, but of frequent peril; 
and truly, while engaged iu it, no 
man knows what even an hour may 
bring forth. The brightest day, with 
its calmly glittering sea, and sky 
as char in its cerulean depth as ever 
fondly brooded over the “ cloudless 
Parthenopemay be followed by the 
thick darkness of a night of storm 
and terror; and instead of auother 
gladsome sunrise, with hopeful mo¬ 
thers and happy children scattered 
in expectant groups along some shel¬ 
tered semicircular shore, the wild 
waves are coursing tumultuously over 
the lifeless forms of many whose 
places will' henceforward know them 
no more for ever. Let any kindly and 
considerate person pass even an hour 
or two in one of our fishing-villages, 


and converse with the inhabitants, 
whether old or young. Strong stal¬ 
wart men of iron mould, enduring 
and unbending as, the gnarled oak, 
and in no way given to that sickly 
sentimentalism which we sometimes 
meet with elsewhere, become soften¬ 
ed and sulalued when the dork re- , 
membrance of some great bereave¬ 
ment comes back in bitterness upon 
them,—in earlier life the loss of fa¬ 
thers and eldor brothers,—in later 
years that of sons and helpmates, 
fellow-workmen in the world of 
waters. How many hearths are 
cold or cheerless, how many homes de¬ 
solate, or the forlorn dwellings of the 
widow and the fatherless! Women 
may be seen seemingly intent upon 
the preparation of hooks and lines ; 
but there is not one among them 
that cannot tell some heart-rending 
tale of sudden and utdooked-for 
death: and as they cast their me¬ 
lancholy eyes over the then gently 
heaving sea, they never cease to feel, 
because they too sadly know, how 
wrathful auu ruthless is the power of 
that dread destroyer. 

A seafaring people are proverbially 
subject to calamities 01 the most 
fatal and almost irremediable kind, 
such as no exercise of skill or cau¬ 
tion on their own pari can possibly 
provide against, ana which befall no 
class of artisans or agricultural la¬ 
bourers. The sea, like the land, has 
also its barren and unproductive 
places; and even its richer fields are 
not seldom those of death and deso¬ 
lation. Therefore, w hatever tends to 
ameliorate the condition of ouch of 
our people as are engaged in the 
fisheries should be carefully encou¬ 
raged, and any sudden, especially if 
doubtful, changes in their relation¬ 
ship to the rest of the world, con¬ 
sidered with the greater caution, 
even although certain existing con¬ 
ditions should not altogether eon- 


Beport by the CommiuUmert for the British Fisheries of their Proceedings in the 
Year ended Slit December 1854 ; being Fishing 1854. Edinburgh, 1855., ■. • 
Article “ Fxshkrihs ” in the current edition of the Eneydopaedia Britannica, 
vol. ix. Edinburgh, 1855. 
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form to those general principles of 
political economy which it might 
otherwise be prudent to apply..' 

"Thewoary ploughman plods hto home* 
ward way,*' 

but seldom fails to find it The 

'* Swiukod hedger at Me supper sits,” 

and soft is the mossy bank beneath 
him, and sweet the air around, 
redolent with the balmy breath of 
flowers, and filled with the melody 
•of birds singing their evening hyuin. 
How rarely does the extinction of 
life from other than natural causes 
overtake these dwellers on the laud, 
compared with the frequent fate of 
those who do business in the great 
waters I How astounded would be 
the natives of our inland vales, and 
the shepherds on a thousand hills, 
if ever and anon tlieif hitherto stead¬ 
fast and enduring boundaries were 
rent by earthquakes, and, literally 
“ adding field to field,” one fine piece 
of pasture was lifted up and laid 
upon another, entombiug for ever 
alike the corn and its cultivators, 
the shepherds and their sheep. No 
very pleasant greetings in the market¬ 
place would ensue among the grain- 
merchants, wool-growers, and cattle- 
dealers, whon the morning’s news 
might chance to be—that the Lam- 
mermoors had subsided 1500 feet, 
and were entirely under water; that 
“Eiklon’s triple height” had been 
turned over, peaks downmost; that 
the debris of Penicuik was scattered 
over the vestiges of Peebles: and 
that the good town of Dalkeitn was 
lying (its fine body of militiamen 
fast fossilising) at the bottom of a 
coal-pit. Yet equally disastrous, 
though not quite similar, calamities 
not unfrequently befall those whose 
precarious lot it is to cultivate the sea. 

The formation of more commodious 
harbours, and of substantial and effi¬ 
cient piers, and whatever other ac¬ 
commodation may be mOBt required, 
along our rock-bound shores, may 
therefore surely be regarded as (em¬ 
phatically a work both of necessity 
and mercy, without which the boun¬ 
tiful gifts of nature are either useless, 
or obtained at such fatal sacrifice or 
life and property as it would be pain¬ 
ful to contemplate. It has been 
sometimes said, that as the coast 


proprietors are benefited by an in¬ 
creased success of the fisheries, the 
duly of erecting harbours or other 
shore-works is chiefly incumbent 
upon themselves. It is true that, 
when a proprietor builds a farm- 
steading or a porter’s lodge, he is 
bound to pay for it, as he may be 
presumed to reap the chief advan¬ 
tage, and, at all events, is entitled to 
debar others from any particijtation 
of profits. But a bunding which 
abuts into the region of the sea-shore 
is so far public property, is under 
certain Admiralty supervision and 
control, and cannot be used exclu¬ 
sively for individual interests, al¬ 
though a reasonable power of regular 
tion, in the way of imposing harbour- 
dues, may very properly be agreed 
upon as between proprietors and the 
public. The existence or non-exis¬ 
tence of such works is often as the 
difference betwixt life and death to 
those who seek some shelter from the 
sea. Their construction is a great 
and indispensable public benefit, 
and therefore necessity; and a pro¬ 
prietor need no more be grudged 
the individual advantage .whicK un¬ 
doubtedly, and we think fortunately, 
accrues to him, than he can be 
grudged the corresponding advan¬ 
tage (which he shares with the gene¬ 
ral community) of those public roads 
and bridges which intersect or span 
the more inland portions of his pro¬ 
perty. It is, therefore, a very narrow 
and unpatriotic view which would 
saddle the expense of sea-works, of 
whatever kind, upon the immediate 
local owners of the land. Let them 
bear their share, as they are as¬ 
suredly much benefited by the in¬ 
crease of fishing or other commercial 
intercourse, both as direct advan¬ 
tages, and as almost necessarily lead¬ 
ing to the improvement of property 
and a rise of rents; but considering 
the wild and unstable nature of the 
elements with which we have to 
deal, and the almost incalculable 
general benefits which result from all 
such works, when skilfully planned 
and substantially executed, let the 
public also largely and ungrudgingly 
join in the required expenditure. 

As Captain Washington has woll 
observed, it is not one or more groat 
harbours of reftige on our north-east- 
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ern shores that is now required* The ing a loss of 37mendro wned, leaving 
Bay of Cromarty, the Portm Sahitis 17 widows and fiO children utterly des- 
of the ancients, one of the finest and tifcutc. There was a destruction of pro- 
most secure harbours in the known pertyin boats and nets of about .£1600. 
world, lies not more than fifty miles Dunbeath lies some sixteen or 
to the southward of Wick, while the eighteen miles to the, south-west of 
safe anchorage of Long Hope, in the Wick. It is a favourite fishing-sta- 
(Jrkneys, is only twenty miles to the tion, and much resorted to, having 
northward of that great fishing capi- about* 106 boats and 410 men. Its 
tal of Caithness. These are accessible creek is slightly protected on the east 
at all times to every kind.of shipping, by a promontory, and some detached 
But it is not so much shelter for tlu* rocks, which partially throw off the 
general trade, as security for fishing- sea, and direct it into the west side * 
boats, and coasting vessels connected of the bay; but it is much exposed to 
with the fisheries, that is so impem- the south-west and southerly winds, 
tively needed. In proof of this we and the fishermen have twice built up 
shall here briefly record the great ca- a breakwater of loose stones on the 
tastrophe which*befell a portion of our south side; near the burn-mouth, 
fishing population of the north-east. Not only is the violence of the waves 
coast of Scotland in the autumn of to be dreaded, but after much rain in 
1848. It is known that at this time the interior, heavy fresh-water spates 
upwards of 800 boats, manned by descend suddenly, and cause great 
3500 men, wore 1 engaged in the fish- destruction among such boats as nave 
cry from the Wick district alone. On not been hauled up to a place of safety, 
the afternoon of Friday the 18th of Thus in the storm referred to, 18 
August of that year, the majority of boats wore drifted out of the harbour 
these fishing-boats (all open ones) left by the river flood, and were smashed 
Pulteneytown harbour soou after upon the beach. Still more unfor- 
liigh water, and remained in the Bay tunafcely, a Lybster boat, while mak- 
of Wick. Towards evening they ing for the harbour, was upset, and 
stood out to sea, and when about ten three men drowned, 
miles off the laud, as usual, shot their Helmsdale, in Sutherlandshire, is 

nets. The afternoon was fine, though fifteen miles farther to the south- 
the evening Jmd somewhat of a west. It has made wonderful pro- 
threatening aspect, yet not such as gresa within comparatively recent 
to deter a fisherman from the pursuit years—is in a very thriving condi- 
of his accustomed calling. At mid- tion, and possesses some of the best 
night, much wind and sea having curing establishments in all Scotland, 
risen, many of the boats ran for the But there is great want of accommoda- 
harbour, and got safely in about high tion both for men and boats, and the 
water, which occurred at half-past crowded state of the river is disad- 
oue o clock. By three in tlus mom- vantogeous. There is also a bar at 
ing the wind had increased to a gale its mouth, and the harbourage, moare- 
from the south-east^ with heavy ram. over, suffers much from the inland 
Most of the remaining boats then spates. During the autumn of 1848 
bore up for the Bay, which they there were 177 boats fishing from 
reached between fourand five o’clock; Helmsdale. Of these, 130 put to sea 
but by this , time the tide had fallen on the evening of tho 18th of August, 
one-half, and therefore there was not In the disastrous gale of the ensuing 
more than five feet depth of water at morning, two boats were upset while 
the entrance of the harbour, so that, running over the bar tor the harbour, 
with such a sea running, no loaded and four men were drowned. Two 
boat could (niter. Some, however, other boats were either run, down or 
made the attempt, and were either foundered at sea, when 6 men per- 
thrown up at the back of the north ished, and another mai? was washed 
quay, ot wrecked on the south pier* overboard while endeavouringto haul 
or swamped upon the bar. In this his nets,—making s loss of lp lives, 
d isastrous way 26 men perished, be- On the southern side of the Moray 
side* 12 others whose boats were Firth, Buckie ife known a* a most 
swamped at sea \ thus, in the brief important, though 'exposed and al- 
perxod of , about throe hours, occasion- most shelterless station. It puts 



out about 160 boatload itsfishefmen 
are noted as among the moat daring 
its'well as industrious on our coasts. 
They pursue the deep-sea fishing, and 
so labour not during the herring har¬ 
vest alone, but all the year round. In 
the gale of the 10th or August, 12 of 
its boats were wrecked off Peterhead, 
8 wore sorely damaged, and their 
nets carried away, while 11 men were 
drowned. Port Gordon, Portossie, and 
Findochtie, belong to the same quarter. 
They lost among them fl boots wreck¬ 
ed, and 10 men drowned—-making a 
total loss, for that limited district, of 
17 boats and 21 men. 

Peterhead occupies a commanding 
and well-known' position on a pro¬ 
jecting and very exposed portion of 
our coast, and the stations included 
as in the same district, extend south¬ 
wards as far as Aberdeen. _ It has 
about 60 boats of itsown, while those 
of the entire district amount to 262, 
with 920 men and boys. But while 
these art; the numbers belonging to 
the district, the actual amount at 
work within it, during the season of 
1848, was 437 boats, employing 218f> 
men. Peterhead has the advantage 
of both a north and south harbour, 
each of considerable extent. The 
south harbour is dry at low water, 
hut the outer portion of the northern 
has from six to seven feet at low 
water of spring-tides, and eighteen 
feet at. high water. During the gale 
of the 18th and 19th of August, the 
boats began to ruu for shelter about 
eleven o’clock at night, and continued 
to do so until half-post three o’clock 
in the morning, at which time it was 
high water. But while endeavouring 
to make the harbour, 30 boats were 
totally lost, 33 were damaged and 
stranded, and 31 men were drowned. 

Stonehaven is the principal station 


of "the bait and tamo southern dis¬ 
trict, which extends Hat about fifty- 
five miles from OirdlmeSs to Broughty 
Ferry on the Tay. This district fur¬ 
nishes 30%boats, manned by 1100 
fishermen. Of its £3 fishing-stations 
17 have no piers. Findon, so cele¬ 
brated for its smoked haddocks, 
has 14 boats, but no pier. Port- 
lethen, somewhat sheltered by a 
ledge of rocks, has 20 boats, but no 
pier. Cowie, under a similar pre¬ 
carious shelter, has 18 boats, but no 
pier. Auchmithie, with 37 boats, 
and Johnshaven with 10, have'no¬ 
thing like a pier. In many of these 
places the shore is Bteep and rough, 
with loose though heavy shingle. 
The boats, when they got in safely, 
must often be hauled well up for a 
continuance of protection. This, 
with rclannching, is most laborious 
and exhausting work. The women 
labour in and out of water, whether 
deep or shallow, as well as, some¬ 
times even mure assiduously than, 
the men. They carry the wet nets 
up the steep hanks to lie spread and 
dried, and they are not seldom, seen 
bearing the wearied men out of the 
lioats upon their backs, and landing 
them, high and dry, upon the beach. 
But these are savage customs, and 
lead to or perpetuate an uncouth 
and indurated, if not savage life. 
Yet before we can “ excavate the 
heathens,” and ameliorate their man¬ 
ners, wo must excavate their beach, 
and build them substantial piers of 
stone and lime. On the miserable 
morning of the 19th of August, 6 
boats belonging to this district were 
totally lost, ana 19 men drdwned. 

The following is a brief* summary of 
the loss of life and property which was 
suffered in the course of a very few 
hours during this disastrous gale 
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A calamity so great and sadden 
forcibly drew the public Attention to 
the Buojcct, and the Lords of the Ad¬ 
miralty were induced ere long to de¬ 
pute Captain W&shingttp to inquire 
into ana report regarding it. His re¬ 
port was printed by order of the House 
of Commons, and contains many 
most valuable observations and sug¬ 
gestions.* We cannot here enter 
into technical details, but may quote 
one of his concluding paragraphs. 

“ In reviewing tlio evidence adduced 
on the present inquiry, it cannot fail to 
striko the most cursory reader that the 
want of good harbours, accessible at all 
times, is the grand cause of the loss of 
life and property, and the increased risk 
connected with our fisheries. It is not 
the construction of two or more large 
central harbours (as has been suggested) 
that is wanted, but a general deepening 
aud improvement of all the existing 
harbours and rivers along tho whole 
eastern coast of Scotland. Nor would 
the improvement of those harbours be 
attended with any very considerable 
outlay. It is scarcely credible that the 
small sum of £‘2500 a-year, vhich Par¬ 
liament has derated (through the Board 
of Fisheries] to building harbours anil 
fliers in Scotland for the last fev years, 
should hare given so great a stimulus to 
important local improvements as those 
grants are found to have done. But they 
are quite inadequate to grapple in 
earnest with tho waut which exists: 
four times their amount, or £10,000 
a-year for a few years, steadily laid out 
on piers and harbours, would do much 
to remody tho want, and to place the 
fishermen of tho east of Scotland on a 
par with thoRe of more favoured coasts. 
It would bo an act of mercy to a race 
of hardy, industrious, frugal men—to 
10,000 fishermen of one of the poorest 
aud most unproductive districts of Scot¬ 
land, who are not at sen as occasional 
passers-by, but are constantly hovering 
off the coast in pursuit of their calling 
for throo months together, exposed to 


the suddenness and violence of north¬ 
east gales—such as that of August 1840, 
and again jn August 1848—without the 
common shelter that all mariners ore 
entitled to look for in the hour of 
need.”— Report, p. xvjL 

Hero we seem to have a distinct 
statement of what is most required,— 
an equally distinct recognition of 
the great benefits which have already 
resulted from small means,—and a 
strong recommendation of a large in¬ 
crease of those means, to be admin is- 
• tcred, we may presume, through the 
same medium and machinery as here¬ 
tofore employed, and of which Cap¬ 
tain Washington so much approves. 

The harbour of iLybster lies in a 
sheltered situation, about half-way 
between Wick and Helmsdale. The 
best localities for the herring fishery 
are only a few miles off; ana it had 
thus risen from a creek, scarcely 
navigable by small boats, to a fishing- 
station of very considerable import¬ 
ance. More than twenty years ago, 
Mr Sinclair, the proprietor, erected a 
pier on the west side of the harbour, 
at au expense of about £7000. 
Above 100 herring-boats wen; in 
use to frequent it during the season ; 
many coasting vessels entered in; 
the quay-dues produced a revenue of 
£130, and a large and thriving 
village became established. All this 
time the harbour accommodation was 
limited and incommodious, consist¬ 
ing only of the channel of the river; 
and its increase of trade cannot be 
explained in any other way than 
by the safety experienced by boats 
in consequence or the entrance being 
well protected from the worst ana 
most prevailing winds. Such being 
the case, Capt. Washington thought 
it highly desirable to profit bv tile 
advantages which nature had be¬ 
stowed upon this creek; “or rather," 


chants, but upon the poor fishermen alone—most of the survivors being there¬ 
by rendered destitute. " Of those who perished ‘at Wick, 17 left widows 
and 60 children ; at Helmsdale, the 13 drowned have left 9 widows and chil¬ 
dren ; of the 26 men belonging to Port Gordon and Buckie, who perished at 
Peterhead, 8 have left widows and 22 children; and, including the 13 widows and 
64 children of the 18 men lost belonging to Stonehaven and Johnshaven, there 
will be left 47 widovre and 161 children totally unprovided for—a calamity without 
precedent in the annals of the British fisheries.”— Carvin' WAsamoros's Jteport, 
p. xvii. ' ...... 

Report*—Fishing Boats (Sootl&nd). Ordered by th© House*of ftmuntma to be 
printed, 28th duly 1848. 
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He observes, * it becommuui impera¬ 
tive duty to do so, when we consider 
the number of lives endangered, and 
the value of the property at stake, 
'on the sadden springing up of an 
easterly gale, such as that of August 
1846, and again in August 1848, 
which strewed t he coast of Caithness 
with wrecks.” We may add, that 
the Lybster district comprises also 
Oocumster, Clyth, Latheronwlieel, 
Forse, <Scc., and that these places 
yielded, during tho few weeks’ con¬ 
tinuance of the fishing of 1854, as 
many as 41,660 barrels of herrings. 
In consequence of Captain Washing¬ 
ton’^ recommendation, and other 
patriotic influences, the Treasury 
advised a grant of £6000 for the 
improvement of the - harbour of 
Lybster. The sum was voted by 
Parliament, and has since been suc¬ 
cessfully administered under tho 
superintendence of the Board of 
Fisheries. The advantageous effects 
of this well-managed grant arc 
manifest from the following facts. 
The number of boats that fished 
from the old harlwmr of Lybster 
in I860 was 97, but the number 
that has fished from it since the 
basin was enlarged, is 174 boats 
in 1863, and 171 boats in 1854. But 
the difference in more numbers of 
these two years, as compared with 
1850, does not exhibit the actual 
alteration and improvement; for 
since the disastrous gale of 1848, the 
boats have almost every year been 
of larger build — bo much so, that 
the fishermen consider that the old 
harbour would not have held above 
80 boats of fhe existing size, and 
that 180 of these boats are now 
harboured in greater safety than 80 
could have formerly been. The 
amount of fishermen employed in 
1848 was 418; during the past 
season (1866) it was 920. Had this 
increased accommodation existed in 
1848, there is no saying what saving 
of life and property might have been 
accomplished. During the mile to 
frequently referred to, of the 34 
boats, which fished from Forte, 
9 were totally lost, with a& their, 
nets, and 11 were severely damaged. 
Some of those Forse boats did, how¬ 
ever, run for Lybster,. and were 
saved; and all would have done bo, 


but from the fear of want of room. 
It was this fear, unfortunately, that 
induoed one of the lybster boats, ns 
already mentioned, to run for Dun- 
beath, where she was totally wreck¬ 
ed, and three of her crew drowned. 

Our notices have hitherto been of 
a very casual kind, drawn out by the 
sympathy which cannot but be felt 
for the disastrous death of intrepid 
men and the destruction of property, 
which inevitably leads to such severe 
and long^continucd suffering on the 
part of the survivors, haply but little 
thought of during the first wild wail¬ 
ings of the widow and the fatherless. 
But poverty sorely embitters grief; 
and the amount of prolonged misery 
involved by destitution so often con¬ 
sequent on death, can be in no way 
conveyed by the mere recital of tho 
facts, however harrowing these may 
be. But it is cheering to know that 
tlic occasional disbursement of sums, 
which, to the greatest maritime na¬ 
tion that ever existed on earth, or 
made its undisputed home upon the 
deep, are only as a few grains of 
wrnd to the shores of the immeasur¬ 
able sea, may produce the most obvi¬ 
ous, immediate, and permanent ad¬ 
vantage, and actually go far to con¬ 
vert a life of danger and difficulty 
into one of comparative security and 
ease. In reference to this view of 
the subject Captain Washington has 
well observed - 


“ Besides the invaluable boon on this 
(the Caithness} coast of a harbour that 
might ho fearlessly run for at all times 
of tide, and within which the fisherman 
might land his cargo immediately on his 
arrival, and rest quietly at his home un¬ 
til the moment of sailing arrives (instead 
of the anxious hours now often spent off 
a harbour's mouth, waiting for the riso of 
tide), such a harbour would probably 
lead to a larger and safer cIobs of fishing- 
boata (those now in use being adapted to 
a shallow diy harbour), and iuduce the 
fishermen to follow the deep-sea fishing 
all the year round, instead of merely the 
herring fishery for the season; and thus 
cultivate habits of steady industry and 
occupation, which could not but be be¬ 
neficial to himself, bis ftmily, and the 
community.”— Report, p. viii, 

“ Nor could such an outlay,” he after¬ 
wards adds, " be considered In anyotber 
light than ai> sound eOMtemy. By the 
exertions of -are British toWRStt^cHMity, 
and of individuals, a vast pubUol 
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has been created on this coast within 
the lant half-century. A fishing village 
has been raised into a comparatively opu¬ 
lent town, wealth has been diffused, and 
civilisation has followed in its wake. 
The example here set has had a most 
beneficial influence on a large portion of 
tho Highlands and islands of Scotland, 
and habits of industry and the best 
mode of fishing have been taught to 
tho Highlander. The largo amount of 
126,000 barrels of herrings, or one-fifth 
of the whole produce of the Scottish 
fisheries, was eared at Wick during the 
past year, iu addition to 12,000 barrels 
otherwise consumed.* The total value 
of the boats, nets, and lines employed 
exceeded £61,000, while the catching 
niul curing the fish occupied 6600 per¬ 
sons ; and the carrying of salt, and the 
export of the fish to Irelnnd and the 
European markets, gave oeuupatiou to 
10,700 tons of shipping. These art grmt 
public interests, which arc cntitlrd, to be 
considered. They are the results of 
spirited enterprise that may fairly claim 
to bo encouraged, not by beauties and 
protection duties, but by placing these 
industrious and hardy Caithness fisher¬ 
men, os far os possible, ou a level with 
those of more favoured coasts, by the 
constrnctiou of a low water harbour, to 
which they may confidently resort iu the 
hour of ncod.”-—Ibid. p. ix. 

There can he no doubt that the 
formation of a capacious, easily' ac¬ 
cessible, and well-sheltered low-water 
harbour, in a central portion of the 
great fishing district of the. north- 
cast of Scotland would be of infinite 
advantage ; but it is equally certain 
(and Captaiu Washington, as we 
have already shown, is likewise of 
that opinion) that the improvement 
and increase of the smaller, even the 
creek harbours, and tho precarious 
piers of such as have any such erec¬ 
tions, would be of incalculable ser¬ 
vice. It is a well-known fact, and 
one worthy of being held in remem¬ 
brance, that during the lamentable 
gale ofthe 19th of Augu|| 1§48, thirty 
l)oats ran for Keiss Bay, where there 
is a harbourage built or enlarged by 
the Board or Fisheries, and were 
saved. We may here add, what is 
well known, that where there are no 
harbours, the boats muBt be drawn 


up and beached in creeks and bays. 
Their size, therefor*, in these- cases, 
corresponds not to the wilderness of 
waves which they have to encounter, 
but to the nature of the situation on 
which they can be drawn up and 
placed in safety. We thus frequently 
find a great contrast between the 
size of boats where harbours or other 
sheltering'fabrics have been built, 
and those frequenting places where 
there are none. It is also well known 
that the boats engaged in the cod 
aud ling fisheries, drc., now require 
to proceed farther out to sea than 
formerly; and as they are necessarily 
constructed of a larger size, and so 
draw more water, they also * need 
deeper harbourage than of old. 

We may now briefly notice the 
commercial value of our fisheries. 
The capital embarked in the trade is 
not less than two millions seven hun¬ 


dred and thirty thousand pounds. 
It is chiefly distributed among a 

S eoplo inhabiting wild and barren 
istricts of the country, where the 
climate is cold and moist, employ¬ 
ment precarious, labour poorly paid, 
and all creature-comforts few anu far 
between. Their real resources lie in 
the sea, the products of which, unlike 
the cereals, are fortunately not very 
materially aftected by a somewhat 
cloudy and uncomfortable climate. 
Many years ago, views of this kind 
were propounded by a Scotchman, 
Mr David Loch, the father, we be¬ 
lieve, of the late lamented M.P. for 
the Wick burghs. He writes rather 
critically regarding the natives of the 
Western Highlands;— 


M I am sorry to observe that the fish¬ 
ing is greatly neglected at this and the 
harvest seasons, os mos>t of the people- xe 
farmers as wen as fishemem; so that 
their time being, divided between. the 
two branches, the great object, fishing, 
hoe not that time and attention paid to 
it which is absolutely necessary. It is 
true that the country is not unfavourable 
to the breeding of sheep, not only bn 
ecoouut of the pasture in general, but 
also as the snow never remains Jong on 
the groundj and as th$ farmers, very 
Judiciously, 'use no tor, they Bell their 
wool at 14s. the atone. The fisheries. 


* The year above referred to was that of 1848. Still larger captures k&S .com¬ 
parative increase in the quantity cured have BiuQe occurred." Thus, in 1849, there 
wereourodatwlck 140,605battels. ' v ' "" 
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• ft<>w#ir, {ffidtild be thelffiret carei'tod ling, exported from Wick did Lytyiter 
I declare, ft*om my own knowledge, for the last ten yearn, gives an avdego 
that a few boats 1 crews of‘ bar oast- annual value of not Ids than £l80,0fi0» 
country fish era would make rich hero, according to the Returns of the Board of 
and realise more money than half the Fisheries. The annual value of the 
formers in this quarter., What a pity whole land in the county was returned 
it is the inhabitants ehqnld be so blind in 1843 at £63,000. The population in 
to their own interest, and neglect to 1S41 was 30,843. 

avail themselves of the advantages which "The Caithness fisheries have thus 

their local situation offers to them ! not only become a source of prosperity 
A boat's crew of six men would make to tlio county, but have also become an 
more money in one month than any for- object of national importance; and their 
nier here cun off the produce of a hun- further extension appeal's to bo in a 
dred aerdfc of bis best arable land, after great measure dependent upon the in¬ 
deducting the value of the seed and crease of suitable harbour accominoda- 
the expenses attending its culture; and tiou for the boats engaged in them, 
the former could, from the proceeds of Harbours, more or less secure, have been 
their fish, furnish themselves with meal, formed from time to timo at different 

" flour, molt, barley, and vivers of every creeks along the coast, from Wick south- 
kind, on cosier and much bettor terms ward, and the number of boats appears 
than the latter can possibly raise and to have increased in the ratio of the ae- 
supply themselves with from their own commodation provided for thorn. There 
farms. Fish is thenatural produce of their is no reason to beliovo that the limit has 
seas, with which they abound, and to which yot been reached, or that, if the harbour 
they are contiguous; and grass, for pas- accommodation were increased, the fish- 
turing sheep and black cattle, the natural erics, more especially of herring, would 
produce of their lands. Nature, in dc- not receivo a corresponding development, 
nyiug them the means (of grain culture), But even now the population of the 
has given them the fisheries, which is county is not nearly sufficient to supply 
their natural staple, and is more than an the demand for hands during the fishing 
equivalent for the deprivation of the season, and some thousands of men from 
other."* tho west coast, find in Caithness, during 


A higher and more recent autho¬ 
rity, Sir John M‘Neill, G.O.B., Chief 
Commissioner of the Poor Law Board 
for Scotland, has borne corresponding 
testimony to the value of our fisheries, 
and their great advance during our 
own days, la reference to the county 
of Caithness, he observes :— 

" Nearly the whole sea-coast of the 
county, including the towns of Thurso 


that season, employment and wages, 
without which they could not subsist. 
The increase of harbour accommodation 
in Caithness, besides increasing the gene¬ 
ral amount of production, would thus 
afford additional employment to the in¬ 
habitants of the West Coast and Islands 
of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, who 
frequent tiio east-coast fisheries because 
they cannot find sufficient employment 
at home." f 


and Wick, is inhabited by persons more or 
less directly dependent upon the fisheries. 
In the rural parts, the fishermen have 
generally attached to their dwellings small 
forms or lots as they are called, varying 
in extent from two to ten acres of arable 
land. These, however, do not afford 
them the chief part of their subsistence. 
They rely upon the fisheries, and re¬ 
gard the cultivation of their lots as a 
secondary and comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant part of their business. 

•“•At the end of the last century, the 
value of the oared fish snpually export# 
ffcOm Caithness did hot exceed £$3,00(0, 
hnd it then consisted almost exclusively 
of Salmon. The cured herring, cod, apd 


We may add in connection with the 
above, thatobout 10,000 Highlanders 
pass across from west to east during 
the continuance of* the autumnal 
fishery, in which they find, for the 
time being, their sole refuge from 
destitution. It is estimated that 
from 7000 to 10,000 Highland wo¬ 
men of the poorest class, and Other¬ 
wise most forlorn condition, are like-* 
wise beneficially employed iu gutting 
and packing herrings. , 

Great improvement and increased 
activity have been manifested in the 
fisheries of late years, and the .facili- 
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tics afforded by steam - navigation the preceding season's capture will 
and the formation of railways have exceed one million sterling. This Is 
no doubt given a decided impulse to a great thing for so poor a country, 
that department, as to so many other and especially for the poorer classes 
branches of commercial occupation, of that country. That our wealthier 
The value of our materials alone, in neighbours over the Border are made 
the way of boats, netting, and lines, large partaken in our scaly spoils, is 
now amounts to upwards of i‘580,000, obvious from what appears to us to 
minutely portioned out ns the pro- be a remarkable though distinctly 
perty, we need scarcely say in many ascertained fact, that in the course of 
cases the sole property, of a very poor a few weeks of last season, 6063 
though industrious part of the popu- tons of freak herrings were tr&nsmit- 
lation.* There are nearly 11,000 ted, chiefly southwards, from the Dun- 
boats employed in the Scotch fish- bar district, by the North British 
cries (including a few hundred from Railway alone. The take of herrings 
the Isle of Man), giving permanent in 1849, for Scotland and the Isle of 
employment to about 40,000 fisher- Man, was 942,617 barrels. The sear 
wen, besides occupying, as coopers, son of 1853 was also very productive, 
gutters, and labourers, towards 30,000 yielding, exclusive of the English 


of her persona Of the higher class of 
merchants or fish-eurers, there are 
considerably above i 100 engaged in 
the trade.t 

lu estimating the money-value of 
the products of the Scotch fisheries, 
each barrel of cured herrings may be 
regarded as equivalent to ill, Is. The 
price is sometimes higher, as in 1854, 
when it often reached to £l, 4s.; but 
it is also occasionally lower, when 
there is a large stock in hand, and the 

erode is more than most others 
liable, to fluctuations,—the supply 

a — _ • i * 


stations, 908,800 barrels. 

Of the cured fish a very consider¬ 
able portion is exported to Ireland 
and the Continental kingdoms. Thus 
during the immediately preceding 
season (fishing of 1865), it is esti¬ 
mated that out of a total cure of 
705,1Of) barrels, 100,000 barrels were 
sent to Ireland, and 338,360 barrels 
to the Continent To' Stettin alone 
we have tills year exported dose upon 
155,000 barrels, almost all guaran- 
ua *;- r,rj me condition, and skil¬ 
fully cured, by lue*,.^ 


name to fluctuations,—the supply crown brand impressed by burning 
itself varying from glut to scarcity, on the staves. This process of branX 
Tims the average profits are probably ing is regarded as of great importance 
very moderate to all concerned. But by the foreign merchants, more espe¬ 
cially by such as have afterwards 
occasion to consign their stock to 
others for inland transportation. The 
crown brand is our Government offi¬ 
cial mark, and testifies that the con¬ 
tents have been carefully examined 
and approved of by the appointed 
Fishery officer of the district where 
tnc fish were caught and cured : aurl 


taking the sum first mentioned as a 
fair price, it has been ascertained, 
that, upon the most moderate com¬ 
putation the herring fishery of 1855 
will produce— 


M cured herrings. 
Of fresh herrings. 


£700,050 

150,000 

£850,000 


ffco iKeion S ITa ^ E^m 

M Verity, tUt the JW5 


^ofnete 8 empl ° yed “ the fi8he ‘rie«. 
of lines 


ft 


• £225,830 
303,660 
57,m 


+ The above numbers are (for 1854), ■. r . . , £687,420. 

^ 4 ged iu the export fishing trade,' • i - ^ four and.fits ihovtand mentto&i 

' ' r , £ * 
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onwards to the shores of the Blade herrings, as between purchaser aiid 
Sea. We need scarcely say hew de- seller, are of the legal standard dee; 
terio rated th6 contents would be if and when the fish axe cured, to asoer- 
the barrels were opened and the fish tain that the barrels in which they 
inspected, as they passed from coun- are packed are of the full dimensions, 
try to country, or from one purchaser and not fraudulently made, and to 
to another. By the present practice apply the official mark, called the 
this loss is avoided, and great advan- Crown Brand, to whatever barrels 
tage gained. contain herrings so cured and packed, 

A Bingle sentence may suffice for and of such superior quality as to 
cod and ling. Stornoway in Lewis, entitle them to receive it; to enforce 
and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the fishery convention between Great 
arc the chief stations for these fine Britain and foreign countries, and 
fish. In 1654 the amount cured at guard the coast of Scotland against 
these and the other places in the the intrusion of foreigners during the 
north was 115,850 'hundredweight. fishing season; to act likewise as a 
Besides these, there were caught and home police among the multitudinous 
disposed of fresh, 58,0-12 hundred- masses of fishermen and other na- 
weight. The quantity of individual tives collected for the herring fishery 
fish of the cod and ling kind, killed in along the coast, or in the numerous 
the north of Scotland during the sea- narrow firths and sea-loclis of our 
son of 1854, was three million five country, where there is often scarcely 
hundred and twenty-three thousand room to hold them; and to see that 
two hundred and sixty-nine. Of the boats in all such cases take up 
these, 1,385,099 were caught off the their proper stations, sons to prevent 
Shetland Islands. What a boon to a fouling of gear, and unseemly, some- 
people who can scarcely grow grain, times dangerous, brawls : finally, 
and cannot live on grass! to erect piera and quays, ana to make 

The preceding facts seem, on the and maintain harbours on the coasts 
whole, to indicate a rather pleasant with aid from the proprietors and 
and prosperous condition of affairs, fishermen, with whom the Commis- 
for which we onght to be unfeignedly sioners are in frequent communica- 
thankful, and with which it might tion, and to protect the boats and 
not be deemed advisable to inter- property in those harbours, 
meddle, at least in the way of sudden Of course these important and mul- 

and unsought-for change. tifarious duties cannot be performed 

Our fishery affairs, we may now but at some expenso; yet when we 
observe, are at present managed, so consider the deep interests involved, 
far as legal rules and regulations are the vast capital embarked, the steady 
concerned, by a certain number of and increasing occupation of a remn- 
Oommissioners, who constitute the nerative kind afforded to so great a 
M Board of Fisheries.” * The fime- mass of our poorer population, and 
tions of that Board are chiefly asfol- the difficulties and dangers which 
lows : To obtain for Parliament ac- natural ly beset this adventurous eall- 
curatc statistical returns of the cod ing, we think the sum is vory small 
and herring fisheries,—of the sea- compared with the advantages which 
faring and other persons employed in its expenditure insures. The police 
those occupations,—of the number, department, especially on the western 
computed tonnage, value, Ac., of the shores and islands, is chiefly main- 
boats and other vessels engaged, and tamed by the Princess Royal oufc- 
to give clearances for the same. In ter, of about 103 thus burden, and a 
the herring fishery, to see that the crew of 20 men and boys, including 
^measures for the delivery of fresh ai experienced commander, and 

* The following is the present constitution of the Boar-1 : CommmUmer$<r~I 6td 
Murrey; Earl of Caithness; George Traill, M.P.; Jam<v Wilson;Rear-Admiral 
Henry Dundee ; Andrew Coventry ; Janies T. Gf bson-Oraig ; Professor Traill; - 
William Mitchell lanes; Lord Elcho, M.P.; Sir James Matheson, M.P.; John 
Thomson Gordon; George Loch; With Lord Advocate VbnvattAS, and SoMciior- 
General Maitland, Ex officii *.— Secretary, Hon. B. F.’ Primrose. . . 
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mate. This vessel is under the ex¬ 
clusive control of the Board. During 
the height of the fishing season, one 
or more small steam-vessels are 
placed by the Admiralty under the 
direction ’ of the Board, and one 
of these vessels is usually continued 
in the Firth of Forth, for the protec¬ 
tion of the winter fishing, so frequent 
there. The entire coast is divided 
-into districts amounting, with the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, to 22 
in number, managed by a general 
Inspector, and 2/> resident officers, 
whose sole occupation consists in 
the direction aim encouragement of 
whatever may teud to the improve¬ 
ment and increase of the fisheries, 
and their producta It is impera¬ 
tive that these men should them¬ 
selves have served for three years 
in the practical performance of the 
cooper’s art. They are selected on 
account of their probity, sobriety, 
assiduity, and intelligence, and 
they are not raised to be the re¬ 
sponsible officers of a district till 
they have acquired the requisite 
knowledge, and given proof of their 
capability, as assistants and nominees, 
for the higher situations. They reside 
among, and habitually mingle with, 
the people of the fishing stations, and 
keep up A friendly and uninterrupted 
intercourse with them. That they 
skilfully and faithfully fulfil their 
functions, may be inferred from the 
very few instances in which, during 
a long continuous oourso of years, 
iual almost countless series of trans^ 
actions, any complaint of defective 
cun', in any barrel tearing the brand 
lias ever been presented to the Board. 

The mere bestowal of the brand 
is, however, by no means the sole, 
though it is the final act of those 
officials. They are on tho alert wher¬ 
ever fish are landed from the ex¬ 
haustless deep. They encourage and 
hasten the immediate application of 
the iftost approved modes of hand¬ 
ling, assorting, gritting, rousing, salt¬ 
ing, re-picklmg, packing, filling up 
after sinking, and so on, and are thus 
actively engaged among all the va¬ 
rious classes of people, whether of the 
sea or shore, explaining what is right, 
and checking what is wrong, from 
the first moment that the fish am 
landed from the boats, like glittering 


and gorgeous heaps of silver, till the 
full barrels are finally fixed down, 
and the brand applied. Thejp also 
ascertain that the measures used as 
between the fishermen and the curers, 
and between the curers and the pub¬ 
lic, are properly constructed, ana of 
just dimensions. To do this, effec¬ 
tively, in a station such as that of 
Wick, where many hundred large 
boats are discharging their almost 
living freight nearly at the same 
time, it is obvious that energy, acti¬ 
vity, and considerable sharp-sighted- 
neSs, are indispensable to see that 
all is open and above board among 
such an innumerable and multifa¬ 
rious crew from all quarters,—count¬ 
ing among them, no doubt, as in all 
other traaes, those who are not so 
scrupulous as to debar their being 
somewhat greedy of gain. We liave 
been told, from the highest source, 
of how many evils that fatal though 
frequent passion is the root. 

The exja'nses of the Board, as above 
constituted, are the following. There 
is a special grant of £3000 (by Act 
of Parliament) for the erection of 
piers and quays, or other harbour- 
work. There is a further sum grant¬ 
ed, by the annual votes of supply, of 
£11,000 for the general expenses of 
the Board, their head office in Edin¬ 
burgh, their establishment of district 
officers throughout the country, the 
general superintendence of tlio fish¬ 
eries, and the maintenance of the 
cutter and her crew. The Commis¬ 
sioners of the Board act gratuitously. 
We presume that the functionaries 
last alluded to, although unpaid, 
assiduously perform the duties re¬ 
quired of them, and to which they 
are pledged. The following is Mr 
John Sfew Lefevre’s testimony in 
their favour, as well as in advoca¬ 
tion of the continuance both of the 
brand and Board:— 

f 

** Having arrived at the conviction of 
the necessity of maintaining at present 
the system of branding herrings, it ap¬ 
pears to me that this would of itself rema 
quire the continuance the Fisher^* 
Board, independently of the question of 
the general utility of that establishment. 

1 conceive that the superintendence of 
that aystexfyafcdof the officers conducting 
it, could not be better or more satisfac¬ 
torily executed than by- that' Board, 



which fa thoroughly -convemat With 
the subject, aa reapt'Cte the Scotch »fe- 
erica, to which the branding Bystem fa 
practically limited, and far more con* 
veniently situated, than any Central 
Board in London. 

‘‘ Having had the opportunity of in* 
epecting 'the correspondence and pro¬ 
ceedings of this Board, it would be un> 
just not to take this opportunity of ad¬ 
verting to the important: services which 
the Commissioners, noting thomselves 
gratuitously, and with a moderate estab¬ 
lishment, have rendered to the public in 
assisting for a long period of years in the 
development of this branch of national 
industry, and of expressing my belief, 
that, in the present condition of the 
poorer classes in Scotland, the question 
of the continuance of the Board of Fish¬ 
eries is not merely to be regarded in re¬ 
ference to measures of economy,—that 
it is impossible to doubt the social and 
moral advantages which may and do re¬ 
sult to this class of the population, from 
the attention bestowed upon their wel¬ 
fare by a body of eminent persons, dis¬ 
tinguished by their rank, position, and 
knowledge, and who are constantly en¬ 
deavouring to obtain and disseminate in¬ 
formation useful to thoso employed in 
the fisheries, to encourage their enter¬ 
prise, to stimulate their industry, and 
to promote their physical and moral 
welfare." 

We quite agree with Mr Lefevrc in 
the opinion expressed above, and es¬ 
pecially in his belief that a Scotch 
Board, necessarily conversant with 
tlte subject of the Scotch fisheries, will 
exerciso a more effective and satis- 
factoiy superintendence, and perform 
its functions much more conveniently 
and economically, than could any 
board in London, so far removed from 
the scene of action. 

The general importance of our pre¬ 
sent subject is too obvious and ad¬ 
mitted to be argumentatively insisted 
on. If we have writ our annals true, 
it cannot be doubted that the British 
fisheries, as the great nursery for sea¬ 
men of nabitaal hardihood, and fear¬ 
less of'“the lightning, the fierce!; 
winds, tbetramjdmg waves,*’ are al-" 
together invaluable, and ; m a national' 
point of view, fttr transcend the mere' 
direct pecuniary advantages; however 
groat, v^hich may soeasuy be showp 
to sprin g from them. It is long since 
SiOpaiiy Wot ton maintained, that 
theneQwas something even in the cap- 


turoof fish, viewed simply an a trade, 
which tended to improve the moral, 
if not the intellectual character of 
men, and to bring them up for the 
most part a humane as well as hanly 
race; and more recently, Baron Cu¬ 
vier, so well acquainted with both 
matr.and beast, and every other thing 
that dwells on this terraqueous globe, 
has recorded his opinion, that all na¬ 
tions possessed of any sea-coast where • 
the herring occurs, have given great 
encouragement to its capture, wisely 
regarding that occupation as the 
most natural nursery for the bringing 
up of robust men, intrepid sailors, and 
skilful navigators, and so of the high¬ 
est importance in the establishment 
of maritime greatness. Lacepede 
goes so far as to regard the herring as 
“ une do ces productions dont l’em- 
ploi decide do la destines des em¬ 
pires.” We know that dining the 
palmiest days of the Btates-Geiicral, 
out of a population of 2,400,000 per¬ 
sons, 450,000 were either fishenneu. 
or connected with the building ana 
equipment of ships and boats pertain¬ 
ing to the fisheries; and so the Pen¬ 
sionary De Witt was not far wrong 
when he stated that every fifth man 
in Holland earned his subsistence by 
the sea, and that the herring fishery 
might be regarded as the right hand 
of the republic. Indeed, the Dutch 
nation, so wary, considerate, and per¬ 
severing, have always admitted that 
their wealth ami strength resulted 
from the sea; and hence the old say¬ 
ing still in use among them, that the 
“ foundation of Amsterdam was laid 
on herring-bqncs” 

Seeing, then’, that we are surrounded 
by so great a mass of witnesses, testi¬ 
fying to then imjiortance of this trade, 
andltnowing to what height, after so 
many years of toil trad trouble, we 
have now attained, ought we to put 
in peril our present most advantage¬ 
ous position, by venturing upon any 
fanciful alteration of that Familiar 
m aehinery which has hitherto worked 
so well! ... ' . 

, It is, however, rumoured that Go-. 
vemment iproposes, we presume by 
way of mending these matters, to 
abolish the Boardof , 

the statistics, and exercise the stnfe. 
intendence, after some other/akhK% 
cast the. brand into oblivion, vM- 
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draw the grant for the building of 
piers and quays, and. so dispense, in 
toto, with the advice, assistance, or 
intervention oftheoldand experienced 
authorities. This propose!, of course, 
proceeds upon the assumption that 
the brand may now be advantage¬ 
ously done away with, and the prin¬ 
ciple adopted which has so long been 
applied to the linen and woollen manu¬ 
factures, which arc not now stamped 
officially, but depend for ^preference 
on the character and merits of each 
particular maker. We understand it 
to be alleged, that this so-called 
sounder system should be applied to 
the Scotch fisheries, with a vifew to 
assimilate them, so far, to those of 
Ireland. We shall now consider this 

I iroposal.whieh, we need scarcely say, 
ias sorely perplexed and alarmed the 

f ieople of our coasts. They almost 
eel as if the fate foretold by the Pro¬ 
phet Isaiah was now in store forthem, 
arid that the time, is at hand, when 
“ the fishers also shall mourn, .... 
and they that spread nets upon the 
waters shall languish.”—Isa. xix. 8. 

We shall now ; as briefly as we can, 
take up the subject under the differ¬ 
ent heads into which it naturally 
divides itself. 

In'the first place, we can bear testi¬ 
mony, from personal knowledge, to 
the fact, that groat importance is 
attached by our fishing population to 
the existence of the Board. They 
view it as a body to whom they can 
have easy access, through the resident 
Fishery officers at the various sta¬ 
tions. Their impression is that their 
interests ore wired for by it, and 
hence their willingness, in cases of 
difference or dispute, to be regulated 
by the friendly interposition of the 
official superintendents. Innumer¬ 
able cases might be cited of aid afford¬ 
ed by the captain and crew of the 
Princess Royal fishery cutter, as 
well as by the effective influence and 
authority of the naval superintendent, 
with hia Queen’s shin. But the great 
advantage of the former vessel is, 
that she is under the entire control of 
the Board for the Whole year, whereas 
the war-steamer i$ only given for a 
time, and is of course always under 
Admiralty orders. There is also ad¬ 
ditional Benefit found to flew to the 
Highland population of out famW 


and other western shores, from the 
easy intercourse they can have with 
the Gaelic-speaking boats’ crew of the 
cutter, compared with the utter and 
irremediable absence of all intelligible 
intercourse, which not unfrequently 
occurs, between that population and 
the unalloyed Saxons of a steam-ship 
from the south. 

We doubt not that the Board of 
Fisheries believes itself, and on good 
ground, to be, from the very nature of 
its constitution, in a more favourable 
position than any other body of men 
can be, to ascertain and judge of the 
local requirements of parties applying 
for additional, accommodation m the 
way of piers and quays, Their accu¬ 
rate statistical returns enable them 
to know whether a given station is 
on the increase or otherwise, and their 
local officers having necessarily an 
iutimate acquaintance with the cha¬ 
racter of the fishing populat ion of each 
district, can testily to their activity 
and success. They can thus give 
information which it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to obtain in any other 
way, but without which the propriety 
of erecting, or repairing ana extend¬ 
ing, any of these shore-works, could 
not lie so satisfactorily determined. 

In respect to the proposal to assimi¬ 
late the Scotch to the Irish fisheries, 
we believe the fact to be, that the 
Irish Herring Fishery has actually 
no existence as a national undertak¬ 
ing. Let any one read over the He- 
orts of the Irish Commissioners, and 
e will perceive at once that their 
functions are confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the regulation and improve¬ 
ment of the Inland Fisheries; that is, 
those of salmon and white trout. 
Any mention of herrings is, in truth, 
of the most casual and .unimportant 
kind. Them is, no doubt, a some¬ 
what regular herring fishery off a 
portion of the eastern coast of Ireland, 
the boats sailing, for the time being, 
to and from the harbour of Howth. 
But it is veiy well known to every per¬ 
son inanyway conversantwith thesub- 
ject, that these boats consist of aboqfc 
140 from St Ives, in Qormfrail, of to¬ 
wards. 100 from tne Isle of Man, and 
of some 20 from Campbeltown in 
tile west of Scotland. Scarcely any 
native Irish .boats frequent that 
fishery. We believethat a few come 
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off from Arklow,—we presume yeiy 
few, os they are not enumerated by 
the Irish Commissioners. These Com¬ 
missioners, however, state, that of all 
the boats above mentioned, the Sogfceh 
“ are invariably the moat successful” 
owing to the superior nature of their 
nets, and no doubt more skilful mode 
of management. So backward, in 
truth, is the condition of the Irish 
herring fishery, and those connected 
with it, compared with the Scotch 
and its conductors, that a very few 
seasons ago a set of cooper’s tools for 
the manufacture of barrels could not 
be found at any curing-station in all 
Ireland, and there had to be sent over 
from Scotland, at the request of Hr 
Ffennel, one of the Irish Inspecting 
Commissioners, a few skilled artisans, 
with the necessary implements, to in- 
struct the establishments of the sister 
isle, and aid those concerned in their 
pursuit of knowledge under difficul¬ 
ties. Now, we should certainly be 
very sorry to be assimilated to any¬ 
thing of that kind, although we can 
easily conceive that the assimilation 
of the Irish fisheries to those of Scot¬ 
land would be of great advantage to 
the funner. 

We are willing to make every allow¬ 
ance for the difference in the charac ter 
and disposition of the Scotch and Irish 
(although the majority of the one, so 
far as fisher* are concerned, are as 
Celtic as the other), and for many dis¬ 
turbing elements in the Green Isle 
which do not so deeply and fatally 
pervade the social state of our own 
people : but still, where we find, on 
the one hand, amost importantbranch 
of commerce tong established and 
maintained in security, and now on 
the increase from year to year, and on 
the other a desponding if not decreas¬ 
ing condition of affairs, carried on 
with little energy and no success,— 
there seems nothing unreasonable in 
the supposition, that management 
and methodical regulation, a long-con¬ 
tinued course of instruction, an un* 
ceasing supervision, and encourage¬ 
ment both by precept and example,, 
to work up and attain to a M |ms 
standard of excellence than heretofore, 
may have produced the most benefi¬ 
cial effect in the former case ; while 
the absence of such ameliorating 
causes, and of counteractions of 


apathy and ignorance, lnay lmve been 
injurious in the latter.. The Scotch 
fishermen and &Bh*curers have expe¬ 
rienced, and still enjoy, the advan¬ 
tages referred to,—the Irish have not 
been deprived,of them, because they 
never had them in possession. The 
Scotch herring fishery is by far the 
greatest and most successful in the 
world,—the Irish is unfortunately the 
smallest and least prosperous on the 
waters of the known earth; and why 
should wo Beck to assimilate the two 
by adding much to nothing,- rather 
than by endeavouring to create some¬ 
thing out of nothing, and thus in¬ 
creasing the previously existing stores 
of national wealth 1 Of course, ,we 
know not with certainty what effect 
would follow the formation along t-lio 
still unproductive Irish shores of a 
machinery in accordance with the 
system which luta proved so signally 
successful along the wild cousta of 
much more barreu and ungeniol Scot¬ 
land ; but we think it would surely bo 
a wiser and more generous policy to 
try the experiment of assimilation, 
rather by endeavouring to raise up 
Ireland to what it ought to lie, than 
run the risk of bringing the two 
countries into somewhat similar con¬ 
dition, by sacrificing any of the few ad¬ 
vantages which Scotland now enjoys. 

If the accurate ascertainment of 
the statistics of the land is now 
deemed of such vital importance, 
surely that of the sea, to this great 
maritime and commercial nation, is 
no way less so. This brings us to 
the consideration of the performance 
of another important duty of the 
Board, the advantages of which we 
should of course lose on its abolition. 
Our marine and fishery statistics 
have been hitherto collected with 
great fulness and accuracy by the 
officers of the Board, and annually 
reported to Parliament On the de¬ 
molition of the Board, who are to 
perform the same functions in time 
to come ? If the coast-guard is to be 
so employed, as it is in Ireland, let 
us briefly inquire into the well-doing 
of that system there. 

In reference to the marine statis¬ 
tics of the sister isle, •* collected and 
transmitted by the coast-guard, the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners report 
an follows;— 



" The doubts which we have expressed 
in former report* of the accuraoy of the 
tabular returns, which are founded upon 
information furnished by the coast-guard 
department, are, we regret to state, un- 
diminiabed. Several eases in which we 
have endeavoured to test their correct¬ 
ness, bav? convinced us that not even an 
approximate estimate can be formed of 
the actual extent and state of the fishing 
establishment on the coast. From any 
sources within our reach, unaided by 
anything like a responsible staff, tee are 
unable to obtain the necetmary information, 
or to effect that perfect organisation of 
the coast which would tend to the pro¬ 
motion of the fisheries and the preserva¬ 
tion of order—an object of vital impor¬ 
tance to the well-working of the fisher¬ 
ies, as woll as to tho peace of the country. 

“ Wo have in our department but one 
clerk, whose duties are sometimes ne¬ 
cessarily extended to visiting distant eta* 
tious for ihe promulgation of by-laws, 
or for other purposes; nml on such occa¬ 
sions wo havo required of him to furnish 
ns with a statement of his progress. 
Jfis reports prove liow exceedingly valu¬ 
able tho services of qualified persons 
would be, instead of the desultory and 
unsatisfactory information which we are 
enabled to procure from irresponsible 
persons, who are bound to uinko our 
business quite subordinate to their more 


clearly proves the great Inaccuracy 
of former returns.” + 

In the most recent report of the 
Irish Commissioners the following is 
the conclusion come to:— 

“ We cannot conclude this report on 
the coast fisheries -of Ireland without 
expressing our deep, regret that we are 
not furnished with data which would 
enable us. to Bupply accurate statistical 
information as to the physical resources 
which may be found upon our shores for 
purposes of national defence. The en¬ 
couragement of our Coast fisheries used 
in former times to be considered the 
most effectual and legitimate means of 
providing for our navy. .... In 
France we are fold that the^wholo com¬ 
mercial navy-‘-masters, males, sailors, 
and sbipboys—are under the eye and 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Marino; 
—pay, every fisherman, waterman, fer¬ 
ryman, oyster-dredger, and boat-builder 
is registered. Wo very much wish that 
wc had been enabled to establish even a 
less perfect system of organisation, but 
wo find outselves mom deficient in 
means of obtaining accurate information 
every Succeeding year; and we entertain 
little hopes that, until the present plan 
of registry Is much improved, we can 
ever attempt to present returns the ac¬ 
curacy of which we could vouch for.” t 


important duties. We subjoin a copy 
of the circular and queries which we 
issue annually to the coast-guard depart¬ 
ment ; and in moat cases wo find that 
five out of the seven questions asked are 
oithcr not answered at all, or in a man¬ 
lier not calculated to afford much infor¬ 
mation.” * 

In n subsequent, report the Inspect¬ 
ing Commissioners stuto, in relation 
to the Belmullet district, which ex¬ 
tends from .Buna Head to Butter 
Point, that the diminution in the 
number of boats and hands is so 
great as to seem quite incredible. 
They attribute this not so mueh to 
the actual decrease, as to the erro¬ 
neous and exaggerate information 
formerly received. “There are no 
first-chies boats, and only 190 second 
eh 
of 

was st&tod to have been 962 Vessels, 
with 3376 inep attd boys. This 


We do not think that the preced¬ 
ing extracts afo encouraging, or hold 
out any great inducement to assimi¬ 
late our established mode of marine 
statistical collection to that of Ire¬ 
land Par better to abide as wc are, 
and “ let well alone.” It may also 
be borne in mind, that so far as the 
north-west portions of Scotland, with 
their numerous and deeply-indented 
fishidg-bays, are concerned, there is 
actually no coast-guard in-existenco. 

A single paragraph may suffice in 
regard to the general marine superin¬ 
tendence, or police duties, as exer¬ 
cised by the . Board of . Fisheries. 
These duties are chiefly performed 
by boats' crews from the Princess 
Royal fishery cutter. We may re¬ 
fer to the fact that the Chamber of 


be 

Stationed at Wick, forthe purpose of 
preserving order m the fleet of fish- 


* Ticentieth Report , from the Board of Public Wbrifci>, Trtfynd, p. 236. l^ondon, 

42. - * * * t * ? * ', ' 

1 °l*HComyti/fionertofFMurue, Ireland,for^ 1853- Dublin, ]£&. 

♦ Ibid. J8M.; Dublin, 1855. T '' \, v \ 
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ing-boats assembled in that over¬ 
crowded mart; and that the results 
are iuvariably so successful aim! satis¬ 
factory, that no complaints of brawl¬ 
ing or contention are ever made. 
On the contrary, the Chamber of 
Commerce seems annually to express 
and record its grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to the Board for its efficient 
services in this particular matter of 
the preservation of the peace. The 
following, however, is of a somewhat 
different complexion, in the last Re¬ 
port of the Irish Commissioners, 
regarding the statu of matters in the 
Green Isle:— 

“ Tho fishers and buyers complain 
greatly of the absence of some regula¬ 
tions for the preservation of order among 
the multitude of boats and people that 
are often assembled; and still more of 
the absence of any summary jurisdiction 
for enforcing regulations uud settling 
disputes hotween the boatmen them¬ 
selves, and between them aud the pur¬ 
chasers ; and have agreed upon a memo¬ 
rial to the Lord-Lieutenant upon the 
subject, which, doubtless, will come be¬ 
fore tho Board in due tiiuo."* “The 
inspecting commander at Donagbadco 
complains that the people do not con¬ 
form to the laws with regard to the size 
of the meshes; aud that with poko nets, 
used in Lough Strnngford, great quanti¬ 
ties of fry of cod, whiting, pollock, 
Llockcu, sylhcs, salmon-trout, turbot, 
golpens, and smelts, from two to three 
inches long, are destroyed.” + 

We may now say a few words re¬ 
garding the somewhat disputed sub¬ 
ject of the brand. Many of our 
readers are, no doubt, so innocent as 
not to know very precisely what this 
mysterious symbol indicates. The 
mark called the Full crown lirand 
merely means, that the herrings con¬ 
tained in the barrel which bears it 
have been regularly selected and as¬ 
sorted from the first, as of full size, 
good quality, and fresh condition; 


that they have been gutted and salted 
immediately after capture; have gone 
through various intermediate curative 
processes not needful to be here de¬ 
tailed ; have lain at least ten daj T 8 in 
pickle since their first presentment 
m the market-place; and having been 
then carefully inspected by the fish¬ 
ery officer of the station, and found 
in every way excellent and in sound 
order, have had the heads and gird- 
ings of their barrels firmly am I 
finally fixed down by the cooper, and 
so being entitled to the Government 
Brand, luive accordingly had that 
distinction impressed ujam them by 
means of a not iron which “the 
likeness of a queenly crown has on.” 

Now, it has been argued bv some, 
who, like Campbell's sable chieftain 
of the Indian forest,- 

“ Scorning to wiold tho hatohut for a 
bribe, 

'Gainst Brand himsolf havo gone in 
battle forth,” 

that this iH an interference with the 
freedom of trade, which should be 
left open to all competitors, without 
fear or favour. They maintain that 
although it may be. convenient and 
advantageous to dealers, it practically 
tends to coniine, improvement in the 
mode of cure within the limits just 
necessary to secure the brand, and 
that there, is thus no inducement, held 
out to a fish-curer to surpass his fel¬ 
lows,—the Government brand, as it 
wore, equalising the value of the ar¬ 
ticle, although one set of barrels may 
be much better than another. Tt is 
also asserted that the brand creates 
an artificial system inconsistent with 
proper and prevailing principles, and 
that the sounder ystem now applied 
to the linen and. woollen trade (from 
both of which/he Government mark 
has been for sometime removed), and 
all along to the fisheries of Ireland, 
should be put in force. 


* Report of the Commieelouers of FitherUe, Ireland, for 1854, p. 12. The above 
quotation refers to the herring fishery carried on at Howtli. We think it right to 
state that tho schedules appended to the report bear testimony “ to the peaceable 
and orderly habits of tho fishermen, and to the total absence of any conflicts or dis¬ 
turbance of any kind.” It is, unfortunately, added, that " u is much to be deplored 
that nearly all agree in describing on unexampled stato ol depression as extending 
to all ports of the coast”— llnd., p. 6. 

t Ibid., p. 6. As the law now stands, there is no regulation in respect to tho 
size of the mesh of nets used in Ireland for the capture of fish other than of tho 
salmon species. 
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In reply to these objections, it may 
be mentioned that herrings are of a 
very different nature from linen or 
woollen fabrics, and after being packed 
for exportation, cannot have their 
character and. condition ascertained 
by either touch tor eye-sight, without 
injury to their future state*. The 
brand is not eomjmtson/, and can 
scarcely present any barrier to im- 

{ >rovt>ment in the euro of herrings, 
localise if any curer, mure skilful 
than his neighbours, can find out and 
put in practice any better method 
than that now in use, he is entirely 
free to do so, and may thus establish 
his name, and trust to it, independent 
of the brand Moreover, whatever 
may be the philosophical value of the 
principle in political economy pointed 
out as deserving of a preference in 
the abstract., it must practically 
(and the gutting and curing »>f‘ 
herrings arc very practical opera¬ 
tions in their way) be borne in mind, 
that our fisheries have grown up 
rapidly under the present system, 
which was found necessary to enable 
us to compute with the Dutch, whom 
wo have thereby driven out of what¬ 
ever markets are open to us without 
disadvantageous differential duties, 
ami that our now prosperous practice 
is.sunk into the very foundations of our 
foreign trade, affecting the wellbeing 
of almost countless thousands, from the 
forlorn fisherman to the wealthiest 
eupitaliH, or most aspiring specula¬ 
tor. 

It is assuredly a strong fact, that 
the foreign merchants themselves are 
unanimous in favour of the con¬ 
tinuance of the present system, as 
enabling them to 'ninsmit their bar¬ 
rels, on the faith < ** the brand, into 
far inland countries, vlierethe names 
of our native curers, i wever familiar 
to many of ourselves, arc necessarily 
quite unknown, but where the ac¬ 
knowledged tv own Urand, by its sim¬ 
plicity and certainty, suffices for 
every purpose of an agroed-on guar¬ 
antee. Great derangement of the 
foreign trade, and consequent disad¬ 
vantage, arc naturally apprehended 
from any sudden departure from the 
existing long-established system. The 
trouble and expense which, in absence 
of the brand, neoessarily follow the 
practice of IrraJcm (that is, inspection 


by opening] would inevitably decrease 
the profits of both the fishermen and 
curers iu our own country; because as 
each party through whose hands the 
fish pass from their first capture to 
their final consumption must reap 
some share of profit, whatever in¬ 
creases the difficulties of tlie inter¬ 
mediate stages, tends to lower prices 
in this country. The duties paid 
abroad, lx>th of import and transit, 
and other unavoidable eharges, pre¬ 
vent the exaction of any higher prices 
in the foreign market, because any 
considerable increase would be tanta¬ 
mount to prohibition, and would thm 
debar any sales whatever. As tin* 
price, thenVmust remain the same, or 
nearly so, to 1 foreign consumer, a 
large proportion of the loss occasioned 
bv increased expense wpjuld unavoid¬ 
ably fall upon our own people. Now, 
it is well known that, in consequence 
of the perilous and uncertain nature 
of a fisnemum’s vocation, and the pe¬ 
culiarities of the curing trade, the 
profits to those concerned can in no 
way stand reduction, however much 
thev may require increase. 

The opinion of the foreign mer¬ 
chants on this matter has been mani¬ 
fested many times. On the 7th of 
March 1844, Messrs Robinow A* 
Sons, and Iiudtwaleker it Co., of 
Hamburg, write as follows:— 

“Wo believe ourselves entitled to 
state that we are not merely expressing 
our own individual sentiments, but, at 
the same time, those of the public iu 
general interested in the herring trade 
of tbc Continent. The official interfer¬ 
ence of tho Board will prove a great 
benefit to the Scotch hcrrii'g trade. It 
will, on the one hand, prove to the 
buyers on the Contiuenr ihat the Board 
of Fisheries is desirous to do all in its 
power to justify the renowned fame of 
its brands, and in this way give more con¬ 
fidence in the trade. On the other hand, 
the carers of .Scotland will be influenced 
by such steps to pay as much atteutiou 
to tho curing and packing as possible, 
and thus increasing confidence on the 
part of consumers, and increasing vigil¬ 
ance, with a view to improve the euro, 
on the part of the curefls and officers, 
will conjointly contribute to increase 
tho consumption of Scotch herrings on 
the Continent, and consequently to in¬ 
crease the exportation.” 

Mr Wellmann, of Stettin, a wry 
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■extensive foreign purchaser of the 
'Caithness branded herrings, in a 
letter to Mr George Traill, M.P. for 
the county, wrote thus on the 8th 
of February 1831;— 

"Scotch herrings are only sold in 
small quantities in this market and the 
neighbourhood; they arc chiefly sent 
great distances of from a hundred to 
night hundred'miles English, into the 
interior of Germany and Poland, either 
by orders or offers, without the assist¬ 
ance of commission merchants, for the 
great expense of forwarding thorn docs 
not permit any commission to a third 
party. The great distance prevents, 
likewise, dealers from inspecting t.he 
tiorrings on the spot hero, who therefore 
make their purchases solely on their 
trust in the official brand, knowing that 
the fish must bo selected well, and pro¬ 
perly cured,—that the barrels bo of 
legal size,—and that they require to be 
well and tightly made before the brand 
can be affixed. These herrings arc gene¬ 
rally forwarded by crafts, which are often 
aix or eight weeks on their passage, and 
it frequently happens that a groat fall iu 
the market takes place during that time; 
and should the official brand be removed, 
dealers in the interior might easily take 
advantage of such falls, for it would not 
bo difficult to find complaints—such, for 
instance, tluit the fish wore not pro¬ 
perly selected or well cured —that they 
had too much or too little salt—or that 
the barrels wore of a smaller size (for no 
-one can there say of what size the 
barrels require to ho); and as most her¬ 
rings are sold on credit, they would con¬ 
sequently be often stored at the risk and 
the expense of the shipper, and perhaps 
in markets whore the person who pur¬ 
chased them was the only dealer. . . . 
The cheapness and the improved cure 
have increased the importation of Scotch 
herrings into our port to a great extent, 
for there is no port to which more 
Scotch herrings are shipped than Stettin, 
whilst the importation of Hutch and 
Norwegian fish has diminished.” 

A body of Hamburg merchants, 
too numerous to be here named, 
stated, on the 4th of October 1832, 
that it is by the careful observance 
-of the regulations established and 
enforced by the Board of Fisheries, 
that the Scotch herring trade has 
Attained to its present magnitude :~ 

“ It is by the crown full brand,” they 
observe, “ that we enter into contracts, 
Hake sales and deliveries, without exa¬ 


mination. Such herrings pass current 
from haud to hand hero, and into tho 
intorior, some of them reaching tho em- 

S ire of Austria. Tho many thousand 
arrels of full crown branded herrings 
arrived this season have given entire 
satisfaction to ns and our constituents; 
but the sale of uubrandod herrings is 
frequently tho subject of complaint, and 
throats made by customers to return the 
herrings. We are, therefore, compelled 
to make abatements iu the price.” 

The partners of four merchant 
firms of Berlin expressed themselves 
thus, on the 7th of October J852 
“ We hereby represent our entire con¬ 
fidence in the official brand applied 
to the Scotch herrings by the officers 
of tiie Board of Fisheries, which is 
«mr only guarantee for tho large 
capital we. embark in this business.” 
And the heads of six mercantile 
houses of Magdeburg state, within 
n few days of that time, in respect, to 
a rumour which had reached them 
regarding the possible abolition of 
rhc.brand: “An alteration in this 
respect would put us to the greatest, 
inconvenience, and comjMsl us to 
adopt-another plan of payment, which 
iu the end would not be agreeable, 
to your merchants and Hirers. . . . 
The opinion of a body of merchants, 
importing annually 30,000 to 60.000 
barrels of Scotch herrings, will tie 
worth some consideration, particu¬ 
larly sis the object concerns tho in¬ 
terests of both parties.” 

Mr Tlialborg, another Prussian 
merchant, has recently (in 1830/ 
written as under:— 

In ordor .to show how tho Scotch 
herrings had risen in the Doutzic mar¬ 
ket, while in 1841 only from 3000 to 
4000 barrels were imported, lout year 
there were 35,000, and Scotch herrings 
were gradually more and more taken 
into tho interior, while Norwegian her¬ 
rings have correspondingly decreased. 
The same was tho fact at Kcinigsberg. 
This he attributed to tho brand. Somo- 
of the herrings were actually sent to the 
Black Sea, being bought at Dantzic on 
the frith of the brand, which was so es¬ 
sential to a continuance and spread of 
the trade, that ho did not believe pur¬ 
chasers from tho interior would come 
such o distance and examine the barrels 
for themselves, were the brand abolished. 
Norwegian herrings were sent in small 
yachts, and each parcel was examined 
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with the grcalent minuteness before 
bciug purchased.'* 

These are the opinions of foreign 
merchants on this inifiortant point. 
The following may be taken us ex¬ 
pressing the sentiments of those at 
home. Mr James Methuen, of Leith, 
u skilful eurer, extensively known as 
of great experience, and very largely 
embarked in the export trade, very 
recently wrote as follows :— 

" It is impossible to sco each herring 
iu a barrel, therefore inspection of them 
at the time of curing and packing en¬ 
ables an officer to brand with knowledge 
of the article, uud gives confidence to 
the purchaser. 

“ The official brand has proved the 
means of exchange by bill of lading from 
hand to hand, and from dealer to dealer, 
in Scotland,—afloat in the middle of the 
North Sea,—in the llultie, or in the 
rivers of Germany in their river craft, 
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and up the interior of Germany for 
hundreds of miles,—and been passed 
and paid for as a good bill of exchange 
—in some cases through half-a-dozen 
purchasers. 

*' I ask those who differ, would it be 
wise of Parliament to peril the industry 
of so many thousands of our Beafnring 
and industrious population, for want of 
the supervision that has wrought so well 
as to displace the demand for Norwegian 
and Dutch cured herrings ou the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and enhanced the value 
of the Scotch crown-branded lMirrings, 
so that they are now bought and sold 
without inspection by parties who never, 
and cannot, see them.” * 

The important fact previously 
stated by Mr Wellmann, in regard to 
the increasing consumption of Scotch 
herrings in the Baltic;, and the con¬ 
sequently decreased importation from 
other quarters, is well shown by tin* 
following table : 


Th>s Scottish Fisheries. 


In 1M4, barrels of Dutch herrings received at Stettin, 

„ ,, of Norwegian do., ,, 53,681 

,, of Scotch do., ,, ,, 16,960 


In 1850, of Dutch do., 56S 

of Norwegian do., 12.507 

of Scotch do., 116,588 


In the year 1840. our exportation to 
Stettin amounted to 147,103 barrels. 
That season is well known to have 
been the must productive of herrings 
of any over “ recorded in history,” 
and so gave us the power, while 
Prussia afforded the opportunity, of 
this most beneficial exportation. It 
gives us sincere pleasure to add, that 
l he immediately preceding season of 
:WW, although by no means the 
greatest in respect of capture, has 
exceeded all its predecessors iu ex¬ 
portation to tiie Prussian markets— 
JA4,!MS1 barrels having been trans¬ 
mitted to Stettin during the year now 
closed. Almost the whole of that 
vast consignment was ordered in con¬ 
sequence of the certain guarantee 


afforded by the crown brand. 2s uw 
that peace is ere long, as we trust, 
about to be proclaimed, it is pleasant 
to anticipate the fresh impulse which 
may be given to the consumption of 
imr native produce in many inland 
countries of the Continent. The 
disastrous, though, from the cruel 
necessities of war, advisable destruc¬ 
tion of the great Russian fisheries, 
will no doubt, for a time, cause ad¬ 
ditional recourse to our marine re¬ 
sources ; but the absence of the well- 
known and long-trusted brand from 
our barrels exported to the Baltic, 
would assuredly tend to cheek, or 
render less likely, that desirable 
increase, f 

It is thought by many considerate 


* Letter from Mr Methuen to the Lord Advocate; Edinburgh Etching Courauty 
February 6, 1856. • 

t We have recently received the Commercial Circular of Messrs Pliiddeman and 
Einstein of Stettin, of dato the 20th January 1856. Referring to the increased 
consumption of our herrings iu the Continental markets during the hist season, 
they attributed it chiefly to the high prices of all descriptions of meat, as a con se¬ 
quence of the high value of rye, and all other grains, caused by the blockade of the 
Russian ports, and the failure of the Continental crops. The following is their 
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ttud well-iustnicteil people, by bank¬ 
ers and men of business, whether 
merchants or otherwise, that the 
power of obtaining the brand is of 
great advantage to young men of 
small means, and not yet established 
commercial reputation, who desire to 
enter into the export herring trade. 
By attending carefully to the cure of, 
it* may be, only a few hundred bar¬ 
rels, they obtain the brand, and can 
ship their small stock with as good a 
prospect of a fair proportional profit 
as the most wealthy and best-known 
exporter. This opens a door to rising 
integrity and intelligence which might 
otherwise be closed, and it lessens 
the occasional evils of those engross¬ 
ing monopolies which the large com¬ 
mand of capital or credit is apt to 
produce, to the, disadvantage of the 
poorer though not less trustworthy 
trader. 

In reference to the next head of 
our discourse—the small annual grant 
of .£3000 for the erection or enlarge¬ 
ment of harbours, piers, and quays,— 
we think it cannot be doubted that 
its administration by the Boaol of 
Fisheries is necessarily attended by 
numerous and great advantages. 0< >r- 
respondemr and inquiry take place 
in each particular instance of applica¬ 
tion for aid ; one of the first practical 
steps being an accurate, survey by 
the Board’s engineers, with a report 
on the practicability and probable 
expense of the proposed work. The 


cost of this preliminary investigation 
is shared, half and halt’ between the 
applicant and the Board. The Board, 
being by this time in possession of all 

S articiuars necessary to be known, 
eterraines the proportion which the 
proprietor or fishermen (or Ixith, as 
the case may be) should be made, to 
bear of the ultimate outlay, while the 
latter parties also tqke into considera¬ 
tion how far they are able to make the 
required contribution ; and ho the 
agreement is either completed, or does 
not take place. Of course, the Board 
may either reject or entertain an ap¬ 
plication, while a proprietor (com¬ 
mitted to nothing more than his 
share of the previous survey) may on 
his part accept or refuse to pledge 
himself to the payment of his fixed 
•roportion, according to what he 
mows of his own ways and means, 
t is not till these preliminaries have 
xvn adjusted that the. actual work 
is mutually agreed upon, and put in 
operation. We know that many of 
these undertakings, which on their 
first proposal seemed almost hopeless 
of execution, have, by the encourage¬ 
ment and exertion of the Board, been 
brought to a successful issue, and are 
not only now in themselves of un¬ 
speakable advantage to our fishing 
population, but, by affording a suc- 
eessful example of the benefits which 
occur from comparatively small sums 
judiciously expended, have been the 
means of conducing directly to the 


summary of the importation of Scotch herrings, into their own and neighbouring 
districts, during the last four years :— 


Years. 

{Stettin. 

Marburg. 

Hamburg. 

Dontzic. 

Kuiiigtberg 


Han-els. 

Harrels. 

Harrell. 

Harrela. 

Harrell. 

1852 

121,390 

H 1,000 

44,000 

22,140 

about 4000 

1853 

123,537 

20,000 

22,000 

44,272 

about 5000 

1854 

118,800 

52,400 

25,550 

28,009 

2758 

1855 

154,901 

59,769 

26,500 

06,122 

16,070 


The above transmissions for 1855 give a total of 822,422 barrels of Scotch 
herrings, of which the price to our carers, for such as were fuller own branded, 
varied from L.l, la to L.1, 4s. each, producing, with such as were of a somewhat 
inferior qualify and price, an enormous aggregate of iucome from the Prussian 
ports alone. 

Wo may here add, that there is an immediate prospect of the duty on our her¬ 
rings being greatly reduced in Belgium. It is at present 13 francs (or about 11a.) 
per barrel—a tax which quite prohibits importation. When the great cities of 
Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, Bruges, Mods, Kamur, Malines, Ac., 
are open to our produce, what may we not nope for from the appetites of a Catholic 
a&d therefore fish-eating population ! 
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erection of similar undertakings else¬ 
where, of equal benefit, but not pre¬ 
viously taken into contemplation. A 
great deal more is done by these 
quiet and considerate moans than 
can possibly be here detailed ; but it 
is self-evident that the constant and 
unconstrained communication which 
now and has so long existed between 
the Commissioners, the great majo¬ 
rity of whom an* resident in Edin¬ 
burgh, and the proprietors us well as 
people of the coast districts, where an 
increase of boat accommodation is so 
much required, cannot bo otherwise 
than advantageous.* 

Now, if the Hoard of Fisheries be 
abolished, how and by whom are 
these friendly and encouraging com¬ 
munications to be carried on, and 
who are to pay the preliminary ex¬ 
penses? Through what agency are 
matters to be put in shape for ac¬ 
ceptance by the Treasury, and the 
recommendation of a special grant 
by Parliament, in favour of any par¬ 
ticular pier, or other work, that may 
bo wanted 1 These preliminary but 
unavoidable expenses would in many 
eases fall upon a hotly of poor fisher¬ 
men, who, without any warning voice 
on the one huiul, or word of encour¬ 
agement on the other, must proceed 
in doubt and darkness as to the 
chances of ultimate success with 
Government; while that Government 
could not proceed to action in the 
proposed matter without ordering 
some inquiry of their own, with a, 
view to confirm or confute the opinion 
<>i the applicant, and thus causing, 
whatever might be the result, addi¬ 
tional it vat (Unth!i expenditure,— 
while the object of the abolition of 
the Board is to save expense! A de¬ 
tailed explanation to Parliament re¬ 
garding the special requirements of 
each particular case, though safe and 
salutary in the instance of great 
public harbour-works, would prove 


inconvenient, if not inoperative, in 
the administration of the numerous, 
smallor fishing-pier grants for Scot¬ 
land, hitherto contributed and ad¬ 
ministered by the Board. In what 
way the' local though important cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the ex¬ 
penditure of a few hundred pounds 
for the erection of a slip at the far 
end of Lewis, at Sandseir in Shet¬ 
land, or Eday in Orkney, .can form 
the subject ot an immediate and ju¬ 
dicious jparliamentary inquiry, we 
cannot well conceive. Probably few 
proprietors would desire to take ad¬ 
vantage of a grant for some small 
but desirable improvement in those 
wild regions, wore all the private and 
preliminary negotiations subjected to 
so cumbrous uud uncertain a course 
as a consideration by the House of 
Commons. The < ommunications now 
made to the Board of Fisheries by 
many Highland and other proprie-^ 
tors, are no doubt often to a certain’ 
extent of a confidential nature, in¬ 
volving the exposition of pecuniary 
affairs in connection with the pro¬ 
portional sums which particular pro¬ 
prietors may or may not have it in 
tlicir power to pay. But when the 
main point is proved, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Board— towit, thatagreat 
and general advantage will assuredly 
accrue to the people, whether a 
closely congregated mass, or the for¬ 
lorn and far-scattered remnants of 
some dim and distant island of the 
sea,—then is the grant agreed to, and 
every effort, consistent with enduring 
efficiency, made to economise its ad¬ 
ministration, while every exertion 
has been previously put rorth to ob¬ 
tain the utmost possible aid from 
proprietors and fishermen. It is ob¬ 
vious, from the annual reports made 
to Parliament, how much is fre¬ 
quently effected by the Board in 
this way. Let the following ex¬ 
amples suffice for the exposition 


* e have reason to believe that petitions to the Treasury for the maintenance 
of the Board of Fisheries and its official brand, have been presented or are in 
course ot transmission from the following twenty-oue ports in this country, viz. :•*— 
” Town-Council, Wick Chamber of Commerce, Helmsdale, Burgbhe&d, Losaie- 
moutli, Macduff. Banff, Oardenetown, Wliitehills, Fortsoy, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
Montrose, Anstrutlier, Leith, Chamber of Commerce, Eyemouth, Bummouth, 
Coldmghain, Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c., Glasgow’, Greenock, Bute, The following 
p acts on the Continent have sent in corresponding petitions, viz.:—Stettin, 
Jlonigsberg. Dantzic, Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Magdeburg, llarburg, Hamburg. 
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of this portion of our subject. The 
harbours after-named have not been 
built by wealthy proprietors, but 
by contributions to the Board bv 
working fishermen, out of the hard- 
earned savings of their precarious 
life of labour. 

For tho harbour of Collar-") 
dyko there was lately >£705 18 4 
paid by fishermen. . ) 

Do. Buckhavon, do., 3,110 19 9 
Do. Coklingham, do., 571 8 0 

The grant to the Board commenced 
in 1828, but was only £2500 per an¬ 
num for many years, and often greatly 
less, tin 1 practice appearing behave 
long been to require from theTrea- 
smy only the stun actually wanted 
for each work; and, from some ab¬ 
sence of knowledge among both pro¬ 
prietors and fishermen, and probably 
inexperience on the part of the Com¬ 
missioners of the Board, the grant in 
certain seasons was not obtained at 
all. It never seems to have reached 
a regular annual payment of .£‘2500 
until the year 1838, nor £‘3000 until 
the year 1850. Yet since its institu¬ 
tion it lias, by means of the negotia¬ 
tions of the Board, drawn out from 
irivate parties, for the erection of 
larbuuvs, the sum of . £‘27,455 

Of itself, the Board lias ) 
paid in grants, < 

Making a total of . £‘8*5,854 

expended on the improvement of our 
coasts. It ought, moreover, to be 
borne in mind, that although, by the 
Act of Parliament, not less than one- 
fourth must be contributed by the 
private promoters of these shore- 
works, yet, through the influential 
management of the Board, this re¬ 
quired proportion has in a great 
many eases been raised to one-third, 
and in some to one-half, >.f the esti¬ 
mated sum. So greatly, indeed, have 
the benefits of these ameliorations 
attracted the attention of the pooT 
fishermen themselves, that they have 
not seldom of late come forward with 
offers of contributions much beyond 
wb&t coulij have been anticipated 
from men of their class. When we 


consider tho other advantages neces¬ 
sarily flowing from the increased 
prudential habits which § must pre¬ 
cede this social or domestic saving,-— 
the diminution in the consumption 
of ardent spirits, and abstinence from 
other sensuous enjoyments,—it seems 
impossible to overrate the import- 
mice of any existing and well-estab¬ 
lished condition of affairs, admitted 
to be directly influential in tho pro¬ 
duction of so beneficial, we may say 
so blessed, a result. 

On the most mature and deliberate 
consideration of the whole matter 
now before us, and with large- prac¬ 
tical experience of the history and 
habits of our fishermen, and other 
coast population, we desire to pro¬ 
test against the unpatriotic rumour 
which has reached our ears, that, the 
Board of Fisheries is about to be 
abolished, and its beneficial functions 
performed by —we know not whom. 

We have now no longer any spaee 
for special observations on the two 
works of which the titles are given 
at the foot of the first page of this 
article. Like all its predecessors, the 
y/fi port by the (Joinmissioners of the 
Board of’Fisheries, for 1854, contains 
a great deal of valuable statistical 
and other information, which, if we 
seek for elsewhere, we shall fail to 
find. The author of the treatise on 
“ Fisheries,” in the current edition of 
the Encyrt«fxv(t\a IMtaanim, has 
presented us with an ample and 
accurate exposition of his subject, 
w ith which he is no doubt well ac¬ 
quainted, He appears* to us to be 
rather long-winded on the histoiy 
and habits' of the salmon and its 
smelts, whether one year old or two; 
but this is probably'one of his hob¬ 
bies, und us it may be also a favourite 
topic with a numerous class of curi¬ 
ous and inquiring readers, and has 
'recently assumed additional import¬ 
ance in connection with the artificial 
breeding of the finest of our fresh¬ 
water fishes, our ingenious author’s 
time and labour have probably been 
by no means misbestowed. in its 
elucidation. 
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.SYDNEY SMITH. 


The art of criticism is a branch 
of literature peculiar and separate, 
rigidly marked out from all the other 
branches of this gentle craft. An 
author, like a mother, throws all his 
x-rsquul prestige, all his hope, and all 
lis riches, into that frail rich-freighted 
argosy, the book, which is doubtless 
his , but yet a separate entity, and by 
no means him; and almost in propor¬ 
tion to the power of his genius, and 
the elevation of his aim, his book 
outshines and overtops its maker, 
and becomes of the two the more 
real and tangible existence. It is 
indeed the. inevitable tendency of art, 
in all its loftier labours, to glorify the 
work ratlier than the worker. The 
man perforce moves in a limited 
circle, the book goes everywhere. 
It is true that we are all much in 
the habit of saying that the author 
is better than the book ; but this is 
yn extremely questionable proposi¬ 
tion, and one which expericne' con¬ 
stantly controverts. Also we all 
make comments -and on what sub¬ 
ject have we been so unanimously elo¬ 
quent {--on the wide reception given 
to the productions, and the small 
amount of public acknowledgment 
bestowed on the persons, of English 
men ot literature. Yes, they may do 
those things better in France : but it 
is uot all our English conventional¬ 
ism, nor is the “ stony British stare” 
with which the man of land petrifies 
the man of letters in these realms 
by any means a primary or even a 
secondary cause of that want of social 
rank and estimation of which we all 
complain. Instead of that, it is the 
normal position of authorhood, the 
bon&Jide and genuine condition of a 
man who has voluntarily transferred 
his wealth, his aspirations, and his 
power, to another existence, even 
though that existence is a creation of 
his owm. The writer of a great book 
is an abdicated monarch; out of his 
cloister, discrowned, but triumphant, 
he watches the other king whom lie 
has made, going forth gloriously, a 
youth and a bridegroom, to tako the 
world by storm. There are other 
mode* of fame for him who has a 


mind to enjoy it in his own person ; 
but it is scarcely to be disputed, to 
our thinking, that the veiy nrst prin¬ 
ciple of art is to glorify the book, 
the picture, or the image, over the 
mind that brought them forth. 

But criticism does what literature 
proper does not pretend to do. Happy 
the man who first hit upon the 
brilliant expedient of reviewing! The 
works of the critic arc of their nature 
fugitive and ephemeral; but the same 
natuA- gives them innumerable ad¬ 
vantages— immediate influence, in¬ 
stant superiority, a dazzling and 
unlaborious reputation. The works 
arc almost nothing in many cases, 
but the men have leaped upon the 
popular platform, and mastered the 
reins of the popular vehicle in tin- 
twinkling of an eye. From whence 
it conics that the greater critics of 
modern literature are all known to 
us rather as persons than as writers. 
The younger generation, to whom the 
birth hour of the Edinburgh , that 
Pallas Athene, in her “buff and blue, 
is a remote historic epoch, have 
known all their lives the names of 
Jeffrey and of Sydney Smith ; but we 
venture to sav that this knowledge, 
so far from being based upon the 
actual productions of these dis¬ 
tinguished and brilliant writers, 
would suffer diminution rather than 
increase from the most careful study 
of their several books. It is an entire 
mistake to send back these versatile 
and animated personages into the 
obscure of authorship; their reputa¬ 
tion stands out a world above and 
beyond the volumes that bear their 
names. They have mode no act of 
abdication in favour of a book ; they 
arc oratoiB, impassioned, eager, par¬ 
tial ; they are men, each in his own 
person, storming at us with indivi¬ 
dual opinions, laughter, indignation, 
contemptuousness, making splendid 
blunders, brilliant successes, and 
leaving echoes of theif own un¬ 
daunted voices in the common din 
of every day. Their reputation is im¬ 
mediate, sudden, personal—not the 
fame of a book, but the renown of a 
man. 
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And to this cause we may attri¬ 
bute the very evident fact, that some 
of the most notable men of the last 
generation have left little behind 
them to justify the extraordinary re¬ 
putation bestowed on them by their 
contemporaries. Even our own St 
Christopher, the genial giant of Magu, 
is not sufficiently represented in the 
world of books — and his brilliant 
rivals of the opposite party have none 
of them left a Node*. These men 
entirely eclipse the published works 
that bear their name. We know 
what their opinions were, much more 
by the primitive vehicle of oral tra¬ 
dition, than by the aid of print or 
publisher. Their position was that 
of speakers, not of writers ; their pe¬ 
riodical address to the public was a 
personal and direct address, out of a 
natural pulpit, where the audience 
saw the orator, as well as the orator 
saw the audience, and the imme¬ 
diate response was marvellous. But 
there is compensation in all things ; 
the author “ had up ” before, this 
bench of judges, and gloriously cut to 
pieces to the triumph and admiration 
of all beholders, lias his cpiiet revenge 
over his old eastigaturs. The critic, 
like Dives, has all his good things in 
his lifetime; it is the nature of his 
fame to decrease, and fade into a re¬ 
collection. The man dies ; the book 
lives on. 

The writer of the work before us,* 
brief and modest ns is her execution 
of her laltour of love, is diffident of 
the reception which it may meet with 
at the hands of the public. Lady 
Holland’s doubts on this question 
have been, doubtless, set at rest long 
ere now; and we are after date in 
offering her the comfort of our opin¬ 
ion, so tar as that may go. Yet we 
cannot help saying, that wuli such a 
man as Sydney Smith, a biography 
was a necessity—a right belonging to 
him, and a duty owed to us. During 
his own time he was—not a moral 
essayist, though all the world crowded 
to his lectures—not an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, though he himself was the 
Jove from whose brain that armed 
Minerva sprang—nor, last and least, 
a Canon of St Paul’s. He was Syd¬ 
ney Smith—it was enough distinc¬ 


tion— official character would not 
stick to so manful and mirthftil a 
personage ; it was not possible to 
seize upon one part of his sunshiny 
mid genial nature, and make of it ;* 
supposititious man. There was no 
catching him even in profile ; wher¬ 
ever he went, he went with his whole 
breadth in full army of errors aud 
excellences, ampler than his canoni¬ 
cals. It is tolly to say that such a 
life was uneventful, or that such a 
arson was not a fit subject for 
>iography. In fact, he was the fittest 
of subjects ; and as the world never 
Indore knew him so well, it is safe to 
say that, not even in the sudden tri¬ 
umph of UiH first, great enterprise, nol 
in the excitement of the times of 
Plymley, nor in the fury of American 
repudiation, was the name of Sydney 
Smith so distinguished or so popular 
as now. 

This is the doing of his daughter 
and his wife. Honour to the love 
which would not he discouraged ! 
The mother has not been permitted 
to see how thoroughly and cordially 
the world appreciates that honest 
and noble Englishman, of whose fame 
she was the loyal conservator; but 
to have carried out so well her mo¬ 
thers purpose, aud to have scon how 
completely the public mind adopts 
and justifies their own loving esti¬ 
mate of the head of their household, 
must be, to Lady Holland, sufficient 
reward. 

Sydney Smith was the son of a 
gentleman, clever enough and rich 
enough to be a somewhat remarkable 
and “ picturesque ” personage, but 
not, so far as appears, a very influen¬ 
tial one, either as regarded the char¬ 
acter or fortune of his sons. The 
boys were clever beyond precedent; 
so clever, that their schoolfellows 
made solemn protest against the in¬ 
justice of being compelled to strive 
for prizes with “the Smiths,” who 
were always sure to win. Sydney, 
’lie most distinguished of the brother¬ 
hood, was captain of the school at 
Winchester, and, in Oxford, a Fellow 
of New College. If popular report 
speaks true, such learned celibates 
are always lovers of good cheer; and 
in those days, according to Lady Hol- 
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land, port wine was the prevailing 
Helicon ; for medievalism had not 
then come into fashion, and learned 
leisure hung heavy upon the colleges. 
Iu the thronged world of youth and 
intelligence, within and around these 
ancient walls, it is easy to suppose 
how great an influence, had he sought 
it, must have fallen to such a man as 
Sydney Smith—not to say that so¬ 
ciety was his natural clement, and 
conversation his special and remark¬ 
able gift. Under those circumstances 
- -at an age in which every oue loves 
to excel, and in a place where he had 
unusual opportunities of distinguish¬ 
ing himself—the young Fellow, seek¬ 
ing neither pleasure nor influence, 
stoutly turned his back upon tempta¬ 
tion, and lived, like a brave, mail as 
he was, upon his hundred jmunds 
ivycar. Sydney was of other mettle 
than those hapless men of genius 
whose “ light from heaven" is a 
light which leads astray ; and it is 
singular to observe that the prevailing 
characteristic of this famous wit- and 
man of society ? at this most, perilous 
portion of his life, was steadfast, hon¬ 
est, sell-denying'independence. Such 
an example, is rare : and no one who 
wishes to form a true estimate of the 
hero of this story, should omit to note 
this triumph of his youth. 

From .New College, l>y an abrupt 
transition, the young man falls into 
his fate. Why the most brilliant of 
Mr Robert Smith’s four sons should 
lie the sacrifice of the family we are 
not told ; but the elder is destined 
tor the bar, and the younger for 
India, and to Sydney remains only 
the Church. He dots not feel, nor 
pretend to feel, that this is his natu¬ 
ral vocation; butlie feels it “ his duty 
to yield to his father’s wishes, and 
sacrifice his own.” Indeed, to take 
him within his own limited standing- 
ground, the life of Sydney Smith 
seems nearly a perfect one— duty, 
frankly accepted and honestly ful¬ 
filled, is in every period and change 
of his history; and so long as we 
take it for granted that it is only one 
of the learned professions which this 
good son enters in obedience to his 
father’s wishes, we cannot sufficiently 
admire the fortitude with which he 
take;? up his lot. However, we warn 
mir readers, who may entertain 


notions, old-fashioned or newfangled, 
that a clergyman should be some¬ 
thing more than a professional man, 
to discharge all such fancies from 
their mind while they discusB this 
history. Sydney Smith is only to be 
dealt with on Ins own platform, and 
by the light of his own motives. For 
ourselves, we confess that this most 
honest, kindhearted, and benevolent 
divine, is not by any means our beau 
ideal of a clergyman. Granting all 
his admirable qualities, and with due 
regard for the “calm dignity of his 
eye, mien, and voie6,” his “ deep ear¬ 
nest tones,” and “ solemn impressive 
manner,” and also for the unfailing 
benevolence and kindliness of his 
dealings with his parishioners—in all 
which we perfectly believe—we still 
cannot help feeling that the least 
satisfactory view which wo can have 
of Sydney Smith is that of his cleri¬ 
cal position. He docs not belong to 
it, nor it to him : lu* is a wit, a 
scholar, a man of letters, a man of 
politics, but in no sense, except in 
the merely arbitrary matter-of-fact 
one, is he a clergyman. Without 
entering into the religious question, 
or throwing any stigma whatever 
upon a man, in his own way, so 
honest and so admirable, we are 
obliged to hold by our opinion,—the 
common motives of honesty and pro¬ 
priety which govern men in the com¬ 
monest of occupations, are all that are 
necessary in his profession of clergy¬ 
man for a true judgment, of Sydney 
Smith. It- is his duty to look after 
the morals and comforts of his 
parishioners, and he docs his duty; 
but to require of him the entire devo¬ 
tion of an evangelist, would, be to re¬ 
quire what he does i.ot pretend to, 
and indeed disapproves of. To judge 
him as we judge the primitive 
apostles of our faith, or even to 
judge him as we judge an Evangelical 
incumbent or a Puseyite rector—men 
who, after their different fashions, live 
for this laborious business of theirs, 
and put tbeiT whole heart in it— 
would be idle and uselefs. He must 
be looked on in the light of hia own 
motives and his own principles, and 
not according to any special view of 
ours. 

And in this aspect we can admire 
the sacrifice which a young man, 
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conscious of his own great powers, 
and no doubt conscious that in this 
sphere, of all others, were they least 
likely to do him service, made “to 
his father’s wishes." He wsus soon 
put to a severe practical trial, and 
with equal fortitude seems to have 
endured his banishment to the dreary 
solitude of his first curacy. It was 
a cruel experiment. “ Sydney Smith 
a curate in the midst of Salisbury 
Plain! ” exclaims • his biographer ; 
and ccrtainlv the position was dismal 
enough. “ The village consisted but 
of a few scattered cottages and 
farms”—“ once a-week a butcher’s 
cart came over from Salisbury”—and 
“ bis only relaxation, not being able 
to keep a horse, was long walks over 
these interminable plains.” Under 
these circumstances one may suppose 
that a little of the fervour of that 
Methodism, at which in after days 
he aimed his least, successful arrow, 
might have been the best ameliora¬ 
tion possible to this melancholy state 
of things ; and very sad it is indeed 
to send a man, with no apostolic 
vocation whatever, to a place which 
nothing but the vocation of an 
apostle could render bearable. Never¬ 
theless Sydney, honest, brave, and 
manful, did his duty. He remained 
at his post, though he did not love 
it, and did what was required of him, 
if not like an apostle, at least like an 
honest man. 

Lt;t us pause to say that this seems 
to us the really distinct and predo¬ 
minant feature in the character of 
Sydney Smith. He iH everywhere a 
full-developed Englishman, making 
greater account of the manly virtues 
than of the ethereal ones—disposed 
to take the plain path before him, 
and to tread it sturdily given to 
discussing everything that comes 
under his notice, in its lu tual and 
practicable reality rather than its 
remoter essential principles—a man 
given to doing more than to speculat¬ 
ing —a mind not matter-of-fact, but 
actual—a soul of hearty and thorough 
honesty. Honesty is one of the most 
definite principles of our nature—it 
leaves no misty debatable land be¬ 
tween the false and the true; and a 
man who says nothing but what he 
lielievcs true, ai?d does nothing but 
what he believes tight, may la* many 


a time wrong, as human creatures 
are, yet must always be an estimable 
man. Sydney Smith is never quix¬ 
otic—never goes positively out of hia 
way to seek a duty which does not 
specially call upon him. As long as 
the bishop is propitious, he is quite 
content to leave ronton among the 
Yorkshire day, without a parish- 
priest: but as soon as the duty places 
itself nroad and distinct before him, 
he is down upon it without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, builds the ugly vicar¬ 
age, takes possession of the unattrac¬ 
tive parish, does whatever his hand 
findeth to do. In this lies the charm 
and force of his character ; in spite 
of til we say ourselves, and all that 
other people are pleased to say con¬ 
cerning the sombre and foggy mood 
of our national mind, we, for our own 
part, cannot help regarding Sydney 
Smith as a very type and impersona¬ 
tion of that virtue which has the 
(‘special admiration of these islands. 
For we like tangible worthiness, we 
Brit Mi people— we like something to 
look at, as well as to hear tell of, and 
rejoice with our whole hearts over the 
man who “goes in” at his foes, and 
overcomes them- who makes light of 
the infinite “bothers” of life, and 
bears its serious calamities like a 
man, and who carries his good cheer 
and his cordial heart, unclouded over 
all. This is the national standard 
and type of excellence, let them speak 
of vapours and moroseness who will. 

From the dreary probation of this 
first charge, .Sydney wus elevated to a, 
tutorship, and ushered into a new 
and eventful life. With bis pupil, the 
son of a Squire, to whom belongs the 
honour of finding out that this 
curate of Netherhaven wits no ordi¬ 
nary personage, the young tutor, by 
a happy chance, found his way to 
Edinburgh. War broke out: Germany 
fell into troubh —wpII for Sydney!— 
and so the Jove came to Athens that 
the Minerva might be born. Does 
anybody remember how it w«r in 
those old, old days ? Dearest reader, 
there was no Maga ! there were Gen¬ 
tleman's M<nf r ''ne*, and Scots Maga- 
sines, and other outre and antiquated 

{ >rod notions. The broad and compre- 
lensive survey of general events to 
which we are now accustomed, the 
universal criticism of everything and 
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every person which is common to ns 
all, and the perfect dauntlessness of 
modern journalism, were unknown 
to thow) times. And those were the 
days when our great men were young 

— when Youth was abroad in the 
world, with all his daring and all his 
eagerness. There is no particular star 
of youth in the horizon of this second 
half of the nineteenth century, but this 
brilliant pluncl "was in the ascendant 
as the old eighteenth ended its old- 
fashioned career of did ness. There 
was Jeffrey, sharp, sparkling, and 
versatile; there was Brougham, ve¬ 
hement and impetuous; there was 
{Sydney, in his English breadth and 
ail - embracing mirthfuluess ; mid 
there were others, all young — 
young, clever, daring, exuberant, 
full of that youthful joyous courage 
which defies the world. They met, 
they talked, they argued : strange 
enough, though there are published 
/ /cos of most of them, we have no 
clear account of those conversations 

- no Dir* or Eorfrs, disclosing the 
eager discussions, the boundless ani¬ 
madversions, the satire, the fun, and 
the laughter of this brilliant frater¬ 
nity in the high and airy habitations 
which suited their beginning fortune; 
but the result we are all very well 
acquainted with. Something came 
of the concussion of these young and 
eager intellects ; they were all armed 
and ready for a grand tilt at tilings 
in general--a jubilant attack upon 
precedent and * authority, after the 
manner of youth. Yes, some of them 
remain, ancient men - others of them 
have passed away in ripe old age; yet 
there they stand, the Revolutionists 
of Nature, the universal challengers, 
the fiery Crusaders of youth. It 
was not Whiggery, good our reader, 
though Pallas Athene is buff and 
blue—-it was the genuine natural im¬ 
pulse, common to all young human¬ 
kind, of pulling down the old and 
setting up the new. 

Perhaps it is because we are better 
accustomed to good writingand clever 
speculation in these clays—perhaps 
because there is now a wider freedom 
of speech and opinion than there 
used to be; but there is a most dis¬ 
tinct and woeful difference, beyond 
dispute, between the beginning of 
literary enterprises in this time, and 


in that brilliant and eventful period 
when Maga was lx>rn and the Edin¬ 
burgh was young. Quarterly Reviews 
spring up everywhere in these days 
—grow into little comfortable pri¬ 
vate circulations—belong to particu¬ 
lar “ interests"—arc read,ami influ¬ 
ential in their sphere ; hut who takes 
note of the day or hour of their ap¬ 
pearing, or hails the advent of the 
new luminary ? Then, the young 
periodical took the world by storm- 
now, nobody wots of it. The differ¬ 
ence is notable; and perhaps, after 
all, wo may be.justly doubtful whe¬ 
ther it really is better to have a great 
many people to do a tiling indiffer¬ 
ently, than to have one or two who 
can do it well. 

Yes, we were enemies at our out¬ 
set; we wrestled manfully, sometimes 
for fame, sometimes for principle, 
sometimes “ for loveyet, being 
foes, let us rejoice over them, worthv 
rivals in an honourable field. Jef¬ 
frey and Sydney Smith have gone 
upon the last journey —Christopher 
North is gathered to his fathers - 
alas ami alas! genius and fame and 
power arc things of a day, as we are; 
yet it is hard to believe in their de¬ 
cline and decadence, when we look 
back upon these days of their youth. 

The first idea of the Edinburgh 
AVrovcoriginated with Sydney Smith. 
His proposal, as he says himself, was 
received “ with acclamation j” and 
indeed it is easy to understand the 
exultation with which these daring 
young men must have anticipated 

S issessing an organ of their own. 

e himself edited the first number ; 
and. though his name is not so en¬ 
tirely identified with th is brilliant and 
successful enterprise as some of his 
colleagues, to him belongs the glory 
of the beginning. But liis biographer 
does little justice to this interesting 
period of his life. We have glimpses 
of his history in Edinburgh only by 
means of sundry sensible and candid 
letters written to the father and 
mother of his pupil, in which ( an 
might be expected, the aaid pupil, a 
respectable and mediocre Michael 
Beach,appearsatgreaterlength than 
his instructor. There is nothing re¬ 
markable in these letters, except the 
good sense and frankness with which 
the character of this pupil is exlii- 
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liited; and this is ns creditable to 
the young man’s parents as it is to 
Sydney: but save for two or three 
domestic incidents, we see nothing 
more of the man, nor how he lived 
during this jieriod which had so im¬ 
portant an influence upon all his after 
life. Even Sydney Smith could not 
make everywhere such abril Iiant little 
nucleus of society as that which he 
brightened and cheered in Edinburgh. 
We would gladly have seen more of 
the five years of his northern resi¬ 
lience, and art: much disposed to 
grudge that Lady Holland should 
take this time of all others to toll us 
about his writings, and to make a 
survey of all the future succession of 
his articles in the Edinburgh. These 
we can find out for ourselves; but 
we might surely have had a more 
articulate sketch of how our hero ap¬ 
peared among his equals at this be¬ 
ginning of his life. 

Shortly after the first appearance of 
the Review, Sydney Smith left Edin¬ 
burgh, whence,having “ finished” his 
pupil, and finding it necessary to 
make some more permanent provision 
for his family, he removed to Londou, 
where he seems—no disparagement to 
his manly .and independent charac¬ 
ter—to have lived for some time 
upon his wits, making strenuous ef¬ 
forts to improve his condition, and 
hearing what lie could not mend with 
the gayest and most light-hearted 
philosophy. During this time he de¬ 
livered liis famous lectures upon 
moral philosophy—about the earliest 
example, we suppose, of literary lec¬ 
turings • a course of popular instruc¬ 
tion which found immense favour in 
the eyes of a curious and discerning 
public. Audiences, crowded, fashion¬ 
able, and clever, listened with eager¬ 
ness to his exposition of the doctrines 
and history of metaphysics. Into 
this Scotcnest of sciences, Sydney, 
who was no metaphysician, made a 
rapid and daring leap. We do not 
pause to inquire whether his style 
was the perfect English which some 
of his friends assert it to he—at least 
it was luminous, clear, and flowing, 
full of good sense, and bright with 
lively sparkles of wit and high intel¬ 
ligence. To these lectures “ every¬ 
body” went; aiuDvery creditable it 
seems to everybody, that this unbene¬ 


ficed and unaristocratie clergyman,' 
known Bolely by his great and fear¬ 
less talents, and ns far removed from 
a courtier of fashion as it is possible 
to conceive, should have congregated 
together so large and so enthusiastic 
an audience. The manner in which 
the leeturer himself speaks of this 
popular course of philosophy, and the 
reputation he acquired by it, is amus¬ 
ing enough. Writing to Jeffrey, lie 
says 

“ My lectures nrc just now at such an 
absurd pitch of oolebrity, that I must 
lose a good deal of reputation beforo 
tho public settles into a just equilibrium 
respecting them. I am most heartily 
ashamed of my own fame, because 1 am 
couBcious 1 do not deserve it; and that 
tho moment men of senso are provoked 
by the clamour to look into my claims, 
it will be at au cud." 

This prediction has not been ful¬ 
filled nor are the lectures them¬ 
selves of the brilliant, faulty, and. 
dashing description, which from this 
account one might suppose them to 
be. They are, in fact, as honest and 
truthful as everything else which 
Takings to their author. When we 
read them wo//'* we cannot quite 
account for the sensation they made 
then ; yet we do not throw them into 
the list of undeserved or fallacious 
successes. They merited much though 
not all of their fume ; and the so¬ 
cial success and reputation of their 
author seems to have grown and 
progressed from this time. Ho was 
a universal favourite in that mystical 
region called “Society,” at least in 
every quarter <of it to which his poli¬ 
tical opinions gave him access : and 
this public appearance made him 
henceforth a recognisable personage 
to the universal public eye. He. was 
still poor and struggling with many 
difficulties; but he was surrounded 
with fit companions, and lull of ex¬ 
uberant spirits—an admirable ex¬ 
ample, though unfortunately a rare 
om*. of how well a heart at ease can 
hold its place against all the cares 
of life. 

Out of this brief but brilliant 
seas/m of triumph, poverty, and hap- 

S iness, it was at last the fortune of 
ydney Smith to find preferment— 
which means, in other words, he got 
a living—an unobtrusive comfortable 
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living, which permitted its in6um- 
J>ent to remain quietly in town, and, 
having no parsonage to lodge him in, 
considerately gave him no manner 
of trouble. But this state of things 
was much too good to last, and the 
unfortunate Itector, a year or two 
after his appointment, was summon¬ 
ed not only to his post, but to the 
less obvious duty of making that 
post tenable. We cannot, we are 
afraid, perceive much hardship in 
the necessity of residence, even 
though the parish was a parish of 
clay, in Yorkshire, and out of the 
world ; but the building of the par¬ 
sonage was certainly quite a differ¬ 
ent matter, and a grievous burden 
upon a man whose hands already 
were full enough. Yet the. story of 
this settlement at Foston is the 

1 )1 easantest- of stories—the cheeriest, 
lightest, prettiest, picture imagin¬ 
able of a Crusoe family-scene. For 
ourselves, we, turn from all the other 
triumphs of his life—and all his 
triumphs, so joyfully achieved, are 
exhilarating to hear of—to dwell 
upon this delightful conquest of little 
ills ami vulgar difficulties, of brick 
and timber, architecture and car¬ 
pentry, slow village minds, and un¬ 
accommodating circumstances. Syd¬ 
ney Smith never met his' foes 
vicariously, but with shout and 
sound of triumph went, forth against 
them, an host in liis own person, 
taking everything at first hand, ami 
trusting to no deputy. The result 
was, that liis work was' if one —briskly, 
well, and with satisfaction to every¬ 
body ; though, supposing Sydney’s 
successor in this clayey parish to be 
a medieval man, to whom gables 
art! a point of doctrine, and Gothic 
porches a necessity, w« fear this 
square box, ugly and comfortable, 
must have been the good priest’s 
death. It was a home of the bright¬ 
est to its builder and his family. 
We null not quote the quaint history, 
berause everybody has quoted it; 
but of this we are very sure, that 
the ugly house at Foston, with all 
its odd'contrivances—its Immortal, 
its Jack Robinson/ its feminine 
butler twelve years old, its] good 
cheer, its comfort, its ran, ana all 
the hospitalities of ‘‘the Rector's 
Read”—are pleasanter and more last¬ 
ing memorabilia than scores of Plym- 
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ley letters. We know no tale of 
honest, simple, kindly human inte¬ 
rest which has attracted us more* 

The visitors at “the Rector's 
Head” were illustrious people — 
noble Greys, Carlisles, and Hollands, 
and a flood of philosophers and 
literary folk as notable in their way. 
In this book, however, there are but 
slender traces of this memorable 
“ run upon the road.” Wc can per¬ 
ceive the visitor’s carriage flounder¬ 
ing in the ploughed tiela ? but we do 
not come to any very distract per¬ 
ception of the visitor. Let ns not 
grumble ; the noble Whigs and the 
hiloHophie heroes are misty and il- 
egible; but the sotting-out of the 
amiiy chariot, its freight, harness, 
and history, is as quaint and clear as 
anything in the licitr of Wakefield 
—and, to tell you the truth, by no 
means unlike the same. 

From Foston our hero, now the 
author of refer Plymletf* Letters, 
comes to greater preferment, and ig 
advanced to Combe Florey, his va 
of flowers—strange type of human 
successes!—at a tune wheu grievous 
trouble had come upon this happy- 
hearted man—the loss of liis eldest 
son ; — and from this period liis 
course is all prosperous. He does 
not, it is true, get his bishopric, but 
ho is Canon of St Paul’s—is able to 
speud a good deal of time in his be¬ 
loved London—keeps up liis high re¬ 
putation in the world of wit and in¬ 
telligence—and finally grows rich as 
he grows an old man. Sorrowful is 
this period of old age ; and even the 
wit of Sydney Smith cannot veil the 
sadness of that mournlul time, when 
death after death breaks up the 
original circle—when children are 
gone out of the parental house, and 
friends vanish out of the social 
worid. Strangest of all human de¬ 
sires is that universal desire to live 
long. How melancholy is the ending 
of every record of a lengthened life ! 
It is grievous to linger upon the tale 
of weaknesses and sorrows. Surely 
this art of biography ought to be one 
of the weightiest oi moral teachers ; 
for even such a joyous heart as this, 
though everywhere it finds relief and 
compensation, does not escape from 
that lengthened sojourn in the val¬ 
ley of me shadow. Earl Grey, his 
old political leader, was upon Ai® 
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lust sick-bed when Sydney SmitTT 
too weak to bear even, tlie thanks of 
a grateful wan whom he was not too 
weak to nerve, made an end of his 
benevolent and upright' days; and 
messages of mutual sympathy and 
good wishes passed between these 
two, who had wished each other well 
in other and more exciting warfares. 
So, after a long day of manly work 
and honest exertion, one of the 
cheeriest and most courageous of 
lives came to its conclusion. His 
contemporaries had been falling 
around him for years—his brother 
died immediately after—his friend 
Jeffrey did not long survive him. 
They are now id most all gone, these 
old men, who were once such elo¬ 
quent and daring leaders of the im¬ 
petuous genius of youth. The 
Edinbw<jh Review has fallen into 
respectable matronhood, and no 
longer shivers a sparkling lance upon 
the powers that be.; So wears the 
orld away. 

t We cannot venture to stray into 
lose painful and elaborate definitions 
of wit, which so many people seem con¬ 
strained to cuter upon at the very 
name of Sydney Smith. To our humble 
thinking, there is an undiscriminated 
region of fun, a lesser and lower 
world than that in which Wit and 
Humour contend for the kingship, to 
which many of his triumphs belong. 
We do not disparage his claims as a 
wit; we do not deny to him that 
more tender and delicate touch 
of sentiment and kindness which 
seems to us the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of the humourist; we 
acknowledge the acute edge of his 
satire, and the sweeter power of that 
joyous ridicule which did not aim at 
giving pain, but dealt with its vie* 
tim as old Isaak dealt witn his frog. 
“ as If he loved it.” But the general 
atmosphere through which this oc¬ 
casional flash breaks out so bril¬ 
liantly, is’ an atmosphere of genial 
and spontaneous mirth, a universal 
suffusion of fun and high spirits, 
bright and ^natural and unopures- 
sive. After alL many of Sydney 
Smith's recorded witticisms are not 
particularly witty ; yet.it is perfectly 
easy to understand how, from his 
own lips, and in the general current 
of his own joyous talk, they must 
«nce have been irresistible. These 
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Eous absurdities \rijil not be 
judged by the rule and Ime of criti¬ 
cism , they by no means tit into the 
regulated proportions of orthodox 
humour. They arc uut born of a dis¬ 
tinct intellectual faculty, nor do they 
aim at the perfectness of indi vidua) 
and separate productions. Instead 
of that, they arc the mere natural 
overflowings of natural character, 
gaiety, and high spirits. Wo call 
them wit because we recognise their 
author us a man from -whom wit is 
to be expected.!) But who does not 
know that wide happy atmosphere 
of fun which brightens many a 
household circle where nobody pre¬ 
tends to be witty?—who does not 
knowhow coutugious and irresistible 
is this humbler influence, and how it 
catches up and inspires the common 
talk of all our pleasant meetings, 
giviug to almost every family a little, 
tuud of odd or merry savings—not 
witty, yet the source of unfailing 
mirthfulness i An acknowledged wit 
is a man to be pitied ; and there is 
no more woeful position in society 
than that of otic who, when he opens 
liis lips, be it to speak the most 
commonplace, sees everybody around 
him preparing lor laughter. Wo can 
perceive a little of this dire necessity 
even in Sydney Smith. No doubt, it 
was whimsical and odd and pleasant 
to hoar a merry voice giviug such a 
quaint order as that to “ glorify the. 
room”—yet we arc afraid, by-and- 
by, when people came to hear it 
every morning, that some indifferent 
member of the family circle must 
have been disposed to shout forth the 
commonplace injunction, “ Draw up 
the blinds!” to the forestalment of 
Sydney. But the broad lower at¬ 
mosphere of fun w as full about this 
genial and gifted man. He speaks 
nonsense with the most admirable 
success. Nonsense is a very import¬ 
ant ingredient in the conversation of 
all circles which are, or have a right 
to be, called brilliant. It is often 
an appropriate surrounding medium, 
through which wit may flash and 
play; but it is not wit, let us 
name it ever so arbitrarily; and 
for our own part, we frankly confess 
that an hour of common and simple 
fun, with one morsel of genuine wit in 
it—an unexpected sparkle—is much 
more pleasant in our eyes than an 
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hour iiard^prowsed with Bharp^ffl^cnaracter as author, politician, or 
brilliant witticisms, be they the very wit. To our own thinking, Sydney 
perfection of the article—the beat Smith is a complete impersonation 
that can l>e made. But we distinctly of English breadth, manliness, and 
object to confound together these reality. He is no diver into things 
two separate and differing things, unseen, nor has he a strong wing 
We sav this, not in depreciation of skyward ; but he walks upon the re- 
the acknowledged wit of our hero, sounding earth with a sturdy tread, 
but because Ins biographer pauses and has the clearest and most bealth- 
jnravely at several periods of this ful perception of all the actual duties 
''(Memoir, to give examples of the and common principles of life. This 
*• slow perception of humour ’’ evi- strong realisation of good ami evil, 
deuced by various people, who did according to the ordinary conditions 
not understand the happy extravar of humanity—actual, present, visible 
gances of Sydney. We lio not al- benefit or disadvantage—seems the 
ways agree with Lady Holland in her most marked feature of at least his po- 
cstlmate of her father’s witticisms liticalwritings. The PlymlcyLetters, 
Here is one of her instances: - - fur instance,never touch upon the soul 

“ Miss - - the other day, walking of the question they discuss. So far 
round the grounds at Combe Florey, as they go, they an* admirably deaf- 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! why do you chain and pointed— a distinct and powerful 
up that fine Newfoundland dog, Mr exposition of all the phases of ex- 
Smith V ‘ Because it has a passion pedieney ; but there they pause, and 
for breakfasting on parish boys.’ go no farther. The argument touches 
‘ Parish boys!’ she exclaimed; only things external, inducements 
‘ does lie ratify cat boys, Mr Smith f * and consequences. These are state 
‘ Yes, lie devours them, buttons and so forcibly and dearly that we < 
all.’ llcr face of horror made me not wonder at their immediate diet 
<1 ie of laughing.” and popularity; for the, common mind 

Now this is very funny, but every- is easily swayed by reasoning of this 
hotly must perceive at a glance that practical and tangible description, 
it is'iieither wit nor humour, properly and it is impossible to misunderstand 
so called ; it is pun.* nonsense, gay so undeniable a statement of advan¬ 
ced extravagant, and in reality re- tage ami disadvantage. But the 
quires a dull understanding, receiving grand principles on either side of' the 
it in the mere literal meaning of the question—the old lofty notion of a 
words, to bring out and heighten Christian nation, and the duty it 
its effect. The “ sayings" of this owed to God, on the one hand, and 
book, indeed, are by no menus up to the rights of conscience and indivi- 
the reputation of the speaker; they dual belief uinm the other—find no 
are often heavily told, and sometimes place in the pica. Our native Scottish 
in themselves lav from striking. But tendency to consider things “in the 
it does not appear that the wit of abstract” was a favourite subject of 
Sydney Smith was of a kind to ova- Sydney’s ghx'ful and kindly ridicule, 
povate in sayings; it was not so It is the last tempt ilion in the world 
much a thing as au atmosphere— to which he himself was like to 
an envelopment of mirth and sun- yield; and indeed it is remarkable 
shine, in which the whole man to note his entire want of this north- 
moved and syloke. era foible—Jus strong English bias 

It is not easy to mark out and to the, practical and evident. He 
discriminate the intellectual char- has no idea of throwing.thc whole 
acter of a man like, this; for there weight of his cause upon a mere 
are few men so undividable—few with theoretic right and wrong. His first 
whom the ordinary separation of step is to intrench apjl fortify hie 
mental and physical is so complete position—to build himself round with 
an impossibility. He is one whole a Torres Vedras of realities, distinct 
individual person, honest and genuine to touch and vision; and while a 
m all his appearances, and entirely preacher of another mind solemnly 
transcending as a imui, in natural denounces what is wrong, it is his 
lorcc. and influence, anything that business to show you what is fool* 
can oe said of him in any special ish — to point out the spot whers 
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your enemy can havo you at disad¬ 
vantage—to appeal to your common 
experience, your knowledge of men 
and of the world. The strain of his 
argument throughout hangs upon the 
external and palpable — the princi¬ 
ples of general truth are not in his 
way. He takes for granted the first 
elements of the controversy, and hur¬ 
ries on to the practical results of it. 
Peter Plymlcy has not much to say 
upon the Catholic Question ; but he 
has a great deal to say upon the 
(lironic disaffection of Ireland, and 
the uncomfortable chances of an in¬ 
vasion on a coast which discontented 
Catholics were not likely to make 
great efforts to defend. With this 
view of the subject he is armed ami 
eloquent. But this is not the highest 
' view of the subject, though it may 
be a popular and telling one. In Ins 
own life, Sydney Smith held a 
nobler creed, and pursued his way 
with unlading firmness, though it led 
him entirely beyond the warm and 
wealthy regions of ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment ; but in his argument the 
balance which he makes is always a 
balance of things positive. Perhaps 
something of the torn; and manliness 
of his style is owing to this practical 
species of reasoning. We give him 
credit for Ids “way of putting a 
thing”- -so at least do Dr Doyle and 
Lady Holland, without perceiving 
that the weight and obviousness is in 
the thing rather than the way. We 
are tempted to quote the conversa¬ 
tion between the Rev. Romanist and 
the Rev. Anglican, in illustration of 
this irresistible style of argument 
common to Sydney Smith :• - 
He proposed that Government 
should pay the Catholic priests. 

“ They would not take it,” said Dr 
Doyle. “ Do you mean to .-ay, that 
if every priest in Ireland received to¬ 
morrow morning a Government let¬ 
ter with a hundred pounds, first 
quarter of their year’s income, that 
they would refuse it?” “Ah, Mr 
Smith,” said Dr Doyle, “ you’ve such 
a way of putting things r 
This is a vert' good example of his 
prevailing tendency. The argumen- 
ium ad- hominem is the soul of Syd¬ 
ney’s philosophy. You are sure of a 
home-thrust, positive and unevad- 
able, when you enter into discussion 
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with this most practical of under¬ 
standings. Perhaps you do not agree 
with him ; very probably to your 
thinking there are principles involved 
of more importance than these ob¬ 
vious safeties or dangers; but the 
nature of his implements gives him 
force and precision ; he never strikes 
vaguely; nis sword is no visio 
sword, but a most English and mosj 
evident weapon—sheer steel. 4 

This habit of reasoning had a si 
gular otfeet upon his papers on reli¬ 
gious subjects—we mean especially 
those articles on Methodism and Mis¬ 
sions which appeared many years 
ago in the Edinburgh Review. These 
extraordinary productions am already 
altogether out of date, as indeed they 
must have been behind the time 
in which they were written, and of 
right belonged to a less enlightened 
generation ; but it is marvellous to 
perceive how far so acute and reason¬ 
able a man could go in this grand 
blunder, applying his ordinary and 
limited rule to the immeasurable 
principles of truth. It is odd, and it 
is melancholy; for we confess it 
gives us little pleasure to prove over 
again the old truth that the schemes 
of Christianity are often foolishness 
to the wise and to the prudent. The 
paper on Missions is the most, won¬ 
derful iustance of weak argument 
and inappropriate reasoning. That 
so clear an eye did not see the 
wretched logic and poor expediences, 
the complete begging of the question 
and strange unwortliiness of tlu; ar¬ 
gument, is a standing marvel. On 
any other subject, Sydney Smith 
could not have gout; so far astray. 
His favourite mode of treatment, 
however effective in other regions, 
has no legitimate place in this. We 
may allow, in spite of our dread of 
Bftpcry, and conscientious objection 
to share the powers of government 
with so absolute and unscrupulous 
an agency, that an emancipated Ca¬ 
tholic is more likely to make a chccr- 
ftu and patriotic citizen, than a Ca¬ 
tholic bound down under penal laws 
could possibly V. But we are stag¬ 
gered to think of restraining the 
efforts of the evangelist, in order that 
we may better secure our supremacy 
in India over tribes of pagan weak¬ 
lings, to whom, for our empire’s sake, 

* Ll .. 
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freedom and the Gospel nltiBt remain 
unknown. This is a startling conclu¬ 
sion when plainly stated; but it is 
the obvious and unmistakable end of 
all that this very able writer, a cler¬ 
gyman and a man of enlightened prin¬ 
ciples, has to say upon so ditheult 
and intricate a question. Had any 
of his political opponents said it, and 
lad it been Sydney’s part to explode 
" te fallacious reasoning, what a flood 
ridicule he would have poured up¬ 
on these self-same sentiments ! how 
triumphantly he must have exposed 
the tame and unprofitable argument! 
how clearly proved that the policy of 
doing nothing was a policy as old as 
human nature, and needed no advo¬ 
cacy ! To leave paganism alone, be¬ 
cause caste is the most effectual moans 
which could he invented for keeping 
a race in bondage—to put an end to 
all injudicious eagerness for conver¬ 
sions, because these happy idolaters 
are very comfortable as they are, and 
our benevolence is thrown away,—if 
Sydney had not made the argument 
— had it only by good luck come 
from the other side—how Sydney 
could have scattered it in pieces ! 

Perhaps the happiest hit he ever 
made was that which covered the 
unhappy State of Pennsylvania with 
the shame it was worthy of. No one 
else could have done this so well. His 
im Ugnationfpd vehemence—his grief 
at tin* diSjPRt' thus brought upon a 
country where his own opmions were 
supreme are pointed, and brought 
home, by the keen touch of ridicule, 
with a characteristic force and pun¬ 
gency. He is grieved ; but still he 
lias a satisfaction in pulling the stray 
American to pieces, and making over 
ll*s jewellery to afflicted bondholders. 
He is angry; but still he can laugh 
at his proposed uniform, the S. S. for 
Solvent States, which he would have 
the New Yorkers wear upon their 
collars. We have all a wicked enjoy¬ 
ment of other people’s castigation ; 
and we are afraid the public in gene¬ 
ral - those of them who hold no Penn¬ 
sylvanian bonds—were amply eon- 
»led by Sydney Smith’s letters for 
tin* sins of their brethren. -Lady 
Holland, tells us that the excitement 
in America was extraordinary, and 
that shoals of letters, and occasional 
homely presents, poured upon her 
lather from all Quarters. It was a 


fair blow, downright and unanswer¬ 
able ; and no one could have a better 
right fo.assault in full force a public 
dishonesty than such a man as this, 
honest to the bottom of his heart. 

We cannot Undertake to predict 
whether or not the reputation of Syd¬ 
ney Smith will be a lasting reputa¬ 
tion. His published works are not 
very remarkable, and they refer so 
entirely—saving the sketches of phi¬ 
losophy—to current books and cur¬ 
rent events—events and books which, 
to use his own phrase, have blown 
over—that it seems very doubtful if 
they can last over two or three gene¬ 
rations. Admirable good sense 1 , good 
English, and good morality, even with 
the zest of wit to heighten them, do 
not make a man immortal. They 
have already done their part, ami 
earned their triumph; the future is 
in other hands. Herein lies the com¬ 
pensating pi inciple of literature. The 
critic (and there have been critics 
more brilliant than Sydney) has his 
day. Yes, there lie stands over 
-all our heads, bowling us down like 
so many ninepins—small matter to 
him that, in this book lies some¬ 
body’s liofM'B, and heart, uml for¬ 
tune. Little cares he for tho stifled 
edition, the turned tide of popular 
favour. He goes about, it coolly : it 
is his business—practising his death- 
stroke upon palpitating young poets 
and unhappy novel-writers, as the 
German executioner practised upon 
cabbages. We die by the score under 
this literary Attila. Our poor bits of 
laurel, our myrtle-sprigs and leaves of 
bay, are crushed to dust beneath his 
ruthless footsteps. With a barbarous 
triumph he rides over us, extinguishes 
our poor pretense puts us dowyf 
Never mipd, humiliated brother! The 
critic has his day. By-and-by there 
will only be a distant zoutjh of him 
in the curious byways of historic lore. 
But the Book, oh patient Lazarus!— 
the Book will live out a century of 
reviewers, and be as young a hundred 
years'heuce as it is to-day. 

Wherefore we seriously opine that 
a lasting reputation sfe a writer is not 
to be expected for Sydney Smith. As 
long as the childrens children of his 
Contemporaries remain to tell and 
remember what they heard in th 
days of their youth, so long his 
flueuce as a man will live among 
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Had this biography been loss a work 
of love, and more a work of art, it 
might have added a longer recollec¬ 
tion to this natural memory: for its 
hero is so true au example ol the kind 
of man whom British men delight to 
honour, that he might well have been 
singled out for n popular canonisa¬ 
tion. Ah it is, this Rimple present¬ 
ment of Sydney Smith is enough to 
place him upon his true standing- 
ground,and recommend him,taraho\ e 
all diilerenees of opinion, or strifes of 
polities,to the affectionate estimation 
of e\ cry reader. A man honest, 
courageous, ami truthful, struggling 
br.iv cfy through the ordinary trials of 
everyday existeneo, bearing jioveity 
ami neglect, bearing flattery and la- 
vour, coming forth unharmed through 
more than one fiery ordeal, and with 
the liyliti st heart and kindest temper, 
skilled ju that art of ruling himself 
■w lmli is greater limn taking a city. 
A little more sentiment, or a little 
less practical vigour, might have 
biokcu the eliann. In his own per¬ 
son, as he tried, he is the very hoio of 
social success and piosperity - tor 
under no eireimistanees could he 
have appeared an unappreciated ge¬ 
nius or a disappointed man. We are 
somewhat scornful in these days of 
tin* qualities ot success. Indeed, it 
seems a general opinion, that the 
higher a man’s gilts arc, the less me 
Ilia chances. Hut many a youth ot 
genius would do well to note tin* 
teachings of such a cordial and manly 
life as this, and mark how the gayest 
heart, and the most brilliant intelli¬ 
gence, are honoured and exalted by 
such homely virtues as Bclf-restraint 
and self-denial. Sydney Smit hint )x- 
lord, living upon his hundred pounds 
a-year; Sydney Smith in Nether- 
haven, honestly enduring 1i*h t uracy ; 
taking no excuse from his wit; yield¬ 
ing nothing to his natural love ot that 
society in which he shorn*; undis¬ 
heartened by a profession w hich he 
did not love, and duties for which he 
hud no distinct vocation; honestly, 
under all circumstances, maintaining 
bis honour, hi#rh.dependcnee, and his 
*purity, is a hotter moral lesson than 
{all the lecturings of all the societies 
be world. 

Ji cannot perceive any closer re- 
ambiance, for our own part, much as 
By are named togetuer, between 
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Swift and "Sydney Smith, than the 
merely evident and external one - 
that both were famous wfits, ami both 
somewhat uuelerical clergymen. Syd¬ 
ney has the mightiest advantage in 
moral sunshine and sweetness over 
(he redoubtable Doan. The ('anon of 
St Paul’s broke no hearts and injured 
no reputations. There is not a cloud 
upon his opon’iiiul bright horizon, 
except the passing clouds of Provi¬ 
dence, and bitterness was not in Ids 
kind and generous heart. There in 
only one grand blunder in his lit**, 
and th.it is his profession. In such a 
matter the dutiful lest of sons is uot 
excusable in “ yielding to his lather’s 
wishes.” We can appiceiuto the sa¬ 
crifice, but we cannot approve it. It 
w as filial, but it was wrongi Sydney 
Smith is an honest man, a truthful 
niau, and iu ordinary life unblam¬ 
able. We have no right to criticise 
the piety ur ieligiouHHO.su ol such a 
person in any private position, but 
with a clergyman the circumstances 
are different and the veriest sinner 
icqiiii'cs something more than pro- 
IoshioiiuI propriety as the motive aud 
liispir utiou of the teachers ot the faith. 

So strong aud usual is this foiling, 
that we do not doulrt this book, must 
have been an entire revelation to a 
great majority ol its leaders. We 
know liis great reputation ; we knew 
his wit, and the general tenor of his 
opinions; yet we wen* diy of a man 
whose position ami fame seemed al 
most antagonistic, and set up in our 
own mind a liutiuai opposition be¬ 
tween tin* sermyus of the preacher 
and th<* bon viola ol the wit. Tins 
biography icsolvcs the puzzle. Full of 
mirth, sjmntaneouK and unlaboured, 
lull of honest consistency and good¬ 
will, we accept SJdnoy Smith as ho 
was, and judge of him by his owu 
principles and actions—lus own stan¬ 
dard of perfection. Who does not 
lack **01110 crowning charm to add a 
fnlhr and a sweeter excellence to all 
tin* lesser virtues? This roan w'as 
di. tuiguished in all social qualities-— 
virr nous, consob ntious, incorruptible, 
doing bravely <*vuy duty which he 
perceived iuliis v ay, and we can point 
to no truer type of an upright ami 
open-hearted rtoglishman, thnn the 
bright portrait of thifuirodort volume, 
the true monumdbf land effigies of 
Sydney Smith^jy ^ 
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PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 

[We rarely have two articles upon one subject in the same Number of the 
Magazine, but we have no hesitation in publishing the two following short 

E s upon the unhappy anil singularly ill-timed attempt to destroy the 
itary character or one branch of the Legislature. The first paper is by 
an English, and the second by a Scotch lawyer.] 


It is not, we hope, from any party 
feeling (though party feelings are, as 
our readers know, entitled, in our 
view of things, to grave and deep 
consideration), that we enter our pro¬ 
test against the measure of creating 
peers j'or life,—a measure which its 
authors, unless they are the most 
shortsighted men that ever presumed 
to meddle with great'questions, must 
know will end by changing the cha¬ 
racter of the House of Lords, and 
which we really believe to be an 
attempt as rash as it is uncalled for, 
and as little likely to conciliate the 
favour of any but those who dislike 
a government by King, Lords, and 
Commons, as it is to produce any one 
solid or permanent advantage. To 
those who think that the English 
constitution—a constitution which 
has floated like an ark over tlve 
waves which have swallowed up so 
many of those baseless fabrics that 
were hailed by sciolists as the proud¬ 
est efforts of legislation-- -should lie, 
we do not say repaired, and im¬ 
proved, and fortified, but overthrown, 
to make room for “ some gay crea¬ 
ture of the element” to people the 
sunbeam for a moment and then to 
disappear—we do not address our¬ 
selves ; for we could not hope to pro¬ 
duce auy effect by reasoning upon 
those on whom the evidence of their 
senses is thrown away. But we 
would ask such of our readers as do 
not belong to the class we have just 
mentioned, calmly and dispassion¬ 
ately to examine with us tnis im¬ 
portant question — premising only 
that the Reform Bill was by no 
means so serious and menacing a 
change in the constitution' of the 
Lower, as the creation of peers for 
life (if that disastrous measure is 
really to lx 1 .accomplished), will 
produce in the Upper House of 
Parliament. The Reform Bill sliuf- 
the cards j^this measure will 


change the pack. It is at once ex¬ 
otic and obsolete. 

The question may he considered in 
two ways. First, Has the Crown 
the power to make sueli a eroa- 
tion? Secondly, Sup] losing it to 
possess the power, is such an exer¬ 
cise of it constitutional t With re¬ 
gard to the first question, it is, even 
on the showing of its supporters, an 
extremely doubtful one. “ Recti s- 

sime illud rcceptum est, ut leges non 
solum sutfragio legislators sed etiaui 
taeifco consensu omnium per desue- 
tudinem abrogantur,” is a maxim 
embodied in the works of those mas¬ 
ters of jurisprudence, to whom alone, 
to use the words of one of their most 
illustrious scholars, reason seems to 
have unveiled her mysteries. Nor is 
the principle unknown to our muni¬ 
cipal jurisprudence. It was a law 
that every member of a city or 
borough should be chosen from among 
the inhabitants of the place which he 
was selected to represent. This law 
was abrogated by desuetude only. 
Many similar instances might pro¬ 
bably be found by any one who would 
examine our ancient statutes. That 
custom is the best interpreter of 
written law is an axiom of jurispru¬ 
dence ; and how much moro forcibly 
does the argument apply to unwritten 
Jaw, to an obsolete prerogative raked 
from the dust ai d cobwebs of feudal 
barbarity, and dragged forth “ in 
luce asiie” into the meridian blaze of 
c\s iii&aiion, to act upon the destinies 
of living men. The revival of obso¬ 
lete prerogatives was one groat and 
just complaint against the Govern¬ 
ment of Charles I. Lord Clarendon, 
his ablest advocate, bewails the inju¬ 
dicious and violent nfeasures that un¬ 
happy monarch took in reviving the , 
Forest Laws, and obliging gentlemen 1 
of certain incomes to compounddftofl 
knighthood. Had he attempted^! 
strip the peerage of its lieredita|JP 
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character, the outcry would have 
been louder and more reasonable; 
for of course our argument applies 
only to the case of conferring, by a 
peerage for life, a voico or seat in 
Parliament. “The common law of 
England” says a great lawyer and a 
great thinker, “ is nothing else but 
the common custom of the realm, 
and a custom which has obtained the 
force of a law is always said to be 
‘Jus non seriptum.’ . . : Being 
only matter of fact, and consisting in 
use and practice, it can be recorded 

AND REGISTERED NOWHERE BUT IN 
THE MEMORY OF THE PEOPLE.” 
Again the same eloquent writer says: 
—“A custom takes beginning, and 
grows to perfection in this manner : 
When a reasonable act once done is 
found to be good and beneficial to 
the people, and agreeable to their 
nature and disposition, then do they 
use and practise it again and again 
and so, by often iteration and multi¬ 
plication of the act it becomes a cus¬ 
tom : and being continued without 
interruption time out of mind, it oli- 
tains the force of a law.” This is ex- 


would not transmit the same right to 
his children, to any one whoso blood 
was not ennobled, was long before the 
period when the statute of uses passed 
into a law. The four or five cases cited 
to justify such a stretch of authority 
are taken from times when the boun¬ 
daries of the constitution fluctuated 
incessantly,—"when sometimes the 
king oppressed the Irarons. and some¬ 
times the barons destroyed the king, 
—when one encroached upon the 
other, as he or they were, uppermost 
in a series of victories and defeats 
equally oppressive to the people, and 
equally inconsistent with all regular 
government,--when the soil of Eng¬ 
land was drenched with the blood of 
the yeoman, and the axe of the exe¬ 
cutioner was red with the blood of 
the noble,- -“in stormy and tempestu¬ 
ous times,” to use the language of a 
great and upright magistrate, Chief- 
Justice (.Jmv, “when the government 
was unsettled, and the kingdom in 
competition- when Bolmn, and 
Mowbray, and Mortimer passed 
away—nay, when I’lanlagenet him¬ 
self oecame a shadow and a dream. 


aetly the basis on which the “renim 
perpetuo similiter judieatarum auc- 
tontas” must rest, and exactly the 
reverse of that prerogative, by the 
sudden exertion of which, after a 
lapse of four centuries, it is proposed 
to give to any minister the power of 
swamping the House of Peers. What 
would be Biiid now if any one were 
to attempt to put on “ the statute of 
uses” the meaning which those by 
whom it wjis enacted undoubtedly 
meant that it should have, and which 
was frustrated by the narrow deci¬ 
sion, as Mr Haliara calls it, of the 
Judges? If any man were insane 
enough to attempt such an argument, 
would he not be silenced at mor, and 
forfeit, for the remainder of his life, all 
claim to the character of a rational 
being ? Would he not be t old that, 
after the current of precedent had 
run for centuries in one direction, 
after all the Estates in England had 
been settled ayd disposed of on the 
faith of those precedents, it was mere 
mischievous pedantry to question the 
validity of the original interpreta- 

t >n i Now, the last, time when the 
own gave the right of voting in 
e House of lords to any one who 


Will any man say that this was a 
period when our constitution was 
understood? that this is thetiuicwhen 
its parts were adjusted to each other ? 
- -when,though the noble outline of it 
might be discernible, its lineaments 
weie complete ? At that time the 
Crown granted or withheld writs to 
boroughs at its pleasure, and so 
moulded the House of Commons. 
It summoned a man to take, his seat 
in one Parliament and not in another, 
and so modelled the. House of Lords. 
But even of tliese cases, drawn from 
those times of turbulence and con¬ 
fusion, while the elements of our con¬ 
stitution were at war with each 
other, predominating or subsiding 
with every capricious turn of fortune, 
one only has any bearing on tins 
question. For, as has been said be¬ 
fore;, the question is not one of com- 
pb mout or precedence; it does not 
relite to the power of the sovereign 
to gratify a morbid and spurious 
appetite for vulgar notoriety by 
a mongrel titl", or to reward vice 
by flattering the abject vanity of 
some frivolous prostitute ; it relates 
to his power of giving a share in fhe 
legislation of England without that 
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guarantee for independence which, 
during lour hundred years, has been 
thought essential to its exercise. 
Now, in the case of Sir John Conic- 
wall, who was created Lord Fau- 
chope for life, the prerogative was 
exercised with the assent of the House 
of Lords. There remains, therefore, 
the solitary case of Lord Berners, in 
the reign of Henry VI. —a case that is 
extremely doubtful — to justify this 
exercise of the jirerogative in the 
year of grace iKfdi. If, then, law is 
to he controlled or modified by 
usage if the, “lex ct consuetude Pur- 
liamenti” are not to he put aside it 
must he admitted that, even in the 
absence of any negative argument, 
the l-iglit of the drown is extremely 
questionable, in state of the dictum 
of Lord (Joke, and of the writers by 
whom he lias been copied. Lord 
(hike, it may be remembered, has 
fallen into acknowledged errors. He 
was wrong in asserting that a justice 
of peace had no power of holding a. 
person accused of felony to bail. He 
was wrong in asserting that com¬ 
mon law ought to prevail against the 
express words of an Act of Parliament. 
But there arc strong negative argu¬ 
ments. In Lord Purbeck’H ease, which 
was argued before.the celebrated 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was certainly 
not ignorant of the principles of the 
constitution, it was stated by the 
Attorney-general that tin* king "could 
eroute a peer for life. This doctrine 
was at once questioned by Lord 
Shaftesbury; and in that opinion 
Lord Nottingham, the creator of 
equity, though differing with him as 
to the ease immediately before him, 
acquiesced. 

ft. is difficult for any one who 
weighs these arguments to resist the 
conclusion at which Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Campbell, Lord St Leo¬ 
nard’s and Lord Brougham—laying 
hy ou an occasion of such vast im¬ 
portance all party differences and po¬ 
litical hostility --nave arrived,that an 
instrument made four hundred years 
ago, before the constitution had been 
made, before the disposition, occa¬ 
sions, circumstances, the moral, civil, 
and social habits to which that noble 
fabric owes its existence had dis¬ 
closed themselves, cannot in the eye 
ot reasdft justify a violcut change in 


the long-established, the peculiar, 
and the distinguishing character of 
the House of Lords. 

There is (Pari. Hist., vol. i. page 
890) a remarkable case which has 
never been cited, we believe, and 
which shows that the House of Lords 
exercised the right of excluding an 
unworthy member from its delibera¬ 
tions. It is the case of Lord Do la 
Ware in the reign of Edward VI. 
“ He had attempted to poisou his 
uncle, and was by an order of Par- 
liament excluded from any estate or 
honour that might come to him after 
his unde’s death.” The precedent in 
favour of the Crown dates from a 
period far more remote than this. If 
tin' Crown quote the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, why may -not the House of 
Lords quote the sixteenth 1 And it 
should be remarked that this is a 
irerogative which there must have 
icon constant motives for using, and 
the non-exertion of which, therefore, 
furnishes a very cogent argument 
against its existence. Harrington, 
in his 0reana, particularly censures 
Bichard TI. under the name* of Adoxus, 
for creating peers “who had hands to 
dip in the royal purse, but no 
shoulders to support the throne.” 
We know what became of that prince 
and his newly-made Caryatides. Our 
peers are not to perform the functions 
Virgil assigned to our fathers— 

“I'urpurea intexti tollanfc aulaon Bri- 
tunni.” 

They arc not to be courtiers, or geo¬ 
logists, or engineers, or builders of 
crystal palaces, or presidents of coun¬ 
cils of art, or even judges, but let/is- 
f a tors, mediators between the Crown 
and the people—an office that may 
dignify the greatest abilities, and 
satisfy the most generous ambition. 

We come now to the second branch 
of the question, how far such a mea¬ 
sure can be considered constitutional, 
—meaning by that, how far it is in 
conformity with the spirit and genius 
of that form of government to which 
we owe, during so nvwy ages, and 
during so many vicissitudes, the 
tranquil possession of political free¬ 
dom. Certainly the time chosen to 
cut one of the strands of the cable 
of our anchor is a singular one. Free¬ 
dom, with the exception of the coun- 
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tries governed by the King of Sardi¬ 
nia, 1ms been overthrown or under¬ 
mined in every part of the continent 
of Europe. Nobody can doubt that 
a main cause to which the present 
condition of France is to be attribut¬ 
ed, is the want of a body of heredi¬ 
tary legislators ; the want, that is, of 
a powerful aristocracy,—in other 
words, of a House of Lords. Nobody 
cau doubt that the forlorn troop of 
servile beggars distinguished through¬ 
out Germany by the titles of Earl, 
and Baron, and' Frcihern, is a main 
reason why all attempts to establish 
constitutional freedom in that coun¬ 
try have only served to illustrate the 
most ludicrous ignorance of human 
affairs, coupled with the most abject 
tergiversation, and to drag to light 
projects, compared with which the 
principles by which the Cadres are 
governed may be considered lumin¬ 
ous, aiul the whims of the politicians 
of Lanuta may pass for reasonable. 
We object to any scheme for Ger¬ 
manising -England. We should be 
sorry to see the influence of the 
Court, where we now see other 
hopes and objects. We should be 
sorry to see the varied elements of 
our social state crashed into one 
undistinguished mass of servitude. 
Our universities have been tampered 
with; the next attempt is on the 
House of Lords. It is the fashion to 
speak lightly of representative gov¬ 
ernment. “A weak man doth not well 
consider this, and a fool doth not un¬ 
derstand it.” The disgust and con¬ 
tempt felt throughout France for the 
corruption and time-serving of the 
mongrel Honse.of Peers, consisting of 
misplaced men of letters, venal cour¬ 
tiers, affected artists, hireling writers 
in the daily press, shallow coxcombs, 
and a few besides of illustrious names 
—the last scattered like the nails in 
a wall over a wide blank surface- 
account for the sympathy with which 
nil reasonable men nailed its annihi¬ 
lation. Such an institution as our 
House of Lotds may be destroyed, 
but cannot tjp created; and with 
these examples storing us in the 
face, and loudly forbidding the at¬ 
tempt, in defiance of reason and of 
experience, in contradiction to the 
sound feelings of the nation, an old 
prerogative that has, “like unscoured 


armour, hung by the wall so long," 
that the announcement of its ojub- 
tence may furnish a question jH'r- 
haps for the amusement of anti¬ 
quaries of much leisure and little 
thought, but which, to all real pur¬ 
poses, has become us obsolete as 
writing pure English—is made the 
instrument of changing, at the will of 
the Sovereign, a fundamental part of 
our constitution. This is done, too, 
during a war, when great political 
alterations arc usually suspended, 
us if it were the merest trifle, not 
worth attention or debate, amounting 
to nothing more than, and quite as 
much of course as, the appointment of 
some eomnupsion to recommend the 
maintenance of all the wretched chi¬ 
cane by which the course of justice 
in England lias been so long im¬ 
peded. Some knowledge of the con¬ 
stitution which la 1 proposes so pre¬ 
sumptuously to violate, some little 
acquaintance with the great writers 
who have dwelt upon its excellences, 
and held them up to the gratitude of 
posterity, would-be a useful ingre¬ 
dient in the composition of a 
Chancellor. Some knowledge of his¬ 
tory (we mean of course English 
history) might, on the eve of so peril¬ 
ous ail undertaking, be found ser¬ 
viceable to the lawyer who (what¬ 
ever be the mysterious influence under 
which he acts, and no doubt in per¬ 
fect unconsciousness) sets himself to 
work to pull down in cold blood, 
and with the blandest, countenance, 
one of the safeguards of our liberties. 
For, with deference to such authority, 
we look upon the privileges of the 
Peers as conferred upon them for the 
public good. To suppose them given 
or kept for any other purpose, would 
lie a narrow and unworthy view. 
If they are inconsistent wuth that 
object, they cannot be swept away 
too soon. If they contribute to it, 
they cannot be too religiously pre¬ 
served. For four bund red f years, 
during which the partB of our balan¬ 
ced government have been made to 
harmonise with and give mutual aid 
to each other, the deliberate opin¬ 
ion of ages and generations in this 
country.has been in favour of their 
existence. It is a fair inference that 
all these writers, historians, and 
statesmen, have not been, wholly 
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destitute of political sagacity, or in a 
conspiracy to promote abuse. It is 
a fair inference that a measure which 
Lord Grey repudiated, which Mr 
Pitt would not hear of, which Mr 
Fox would have scouted with every 
expression of scorn that his vehe¬ 
ment nature could have found in his 
copious vocabulary, is a rash uud un¬ 
constitutional experiment. Hut we 
know what the class (unfortunately 
it is a numerous one) is who “ rush 
in where angels fear <o tread we 
know, too, that the gloom which en¬ 
veloped these great statesmen has 
been dissipated by the light which 
has Hashed with such marvellous 
lustre upon my Lord gf'ran worth. 
It is hard itpnu this laud that admit¬ 
ted mediocrity should be no safe¬ 
guard against reckless extravagance. 
If, in the days when the wild hurri¬ 
cane of Reform was sweeping over us, 
some 111:111 of an irregular but power¬ 
ful intellect had, .in a moment of irri¬ 
tation and disappointment, suggested 
such a measure, we should have con¬ 
soled ourselves by reflecting that 
inundations atone for the mischief 
they inflict by the fertility they occa¬ 
sion. We. should have accepted the 
benefit, and been on our guard against 
flic evil. Hut when a grave common¬ 
place sober gentleman, decent to a 
fault, by no means of an ardent or 
romantic disposition, misled by no 
passions, carried astray by no impetu¬ 
osity, not intoxicated by learning, care¬ 
fully and e.llt'dually guarded by pro¬ 
vident. nat ure against the. dangers to 
which genius is exposed when such 
a person reverses the famous line, and 
in a paroxysm of impotence, raging 
without strength, and overflowing 
without fulness—“ precipitately dull*’ 
ain*. Usnassionatelymischievous —mi¬ 
mics the freaks and caprices for 
which inspiration only can atone, 
Heraclitus might laugh at his dis¬ 
tempered activity, and Democritus 
weep for the fate of the country in 
which he legislates. The line— 

“ l T t lot.hiircricu.s hie, cum fit pupil ot mo¬ 
dicum urget," 

describes him. There is no hope, 
says an acute writer, for the lover of 
an ugly woman. There is as little 
lor those who suffer by the absurdi¬ 


ties of a commonplace man. “ When¬ 
ever you commit an error, Mr Fore¬ 
sight,” says the wit in Love for Love, 
“ you do it with a groat deal of pru¬ 
dence and discretion, and considera¬ 
tion.” 

It should be recullectcd that there 
are many prerogatives of the Grown 
which, if exercised injudiciously— 
that is, unconstitutionally—would 
soon become intolerable. The Crown 
has the undoubted power of making 
peace or war; but if Ministers were to 
agree that York should be occupied 
by a Russian garrison for ten years, 
or that we should pay a tribute to 
Russia for that time, would it be any 
argument in favour of such clauses 
that the Crown bad only exorcised its 
undoubted prerogative? The Crown 
lias the power of pardoning offenders; 
would that justify the pardon of 
every offender an soon as he is con¬ 
victed ? Many persons think that 
the Crown has never lost the power 
which it once most unquestionably 
possessed, of raising the denomina¬ 
tion of the coin ; is there any maniac, 
even among the worshippers of Rus- 
kin, who would counsel such an ex¬ 
periment ? The prerogatives of the 
(brown, even when most unquestion¬ 
able, must be exercised in conformity 
with the spirit of the constitution. It 
is the peculiar character of our con¬ 
stitution that it contains within it 
the three great principles of mon¬ 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
blended together so intimately, yet 
terliaps so inexplicably, that the 
Drown has no strength, except in con¬ 
nection with the aristocracy and the 
people: the aristocracy is nothing 
when opposed to the Crown and the 
people; and the people have little 
power, if abandoned by the aristo¬ 
cracy and ihe Crown. Fortunate in¬ 
deed have been the circumstances 
which enabled our fathers to com¬ 
plete this mysterious union. The 
strength of our system is its harmony. 
Take away the beauty of its propor¬ 
tions, and its energies are at an end. 
That amazing system, the work not 
of giddy choice and tiunultuous vio¬ 
lence, but of the “ author of authors,” 
Time, with enough military vigour for 
war, with enough civil influence to 
make military power in time of peace 
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impracticable, with the chocks ap¬ 
parently so hostile, in reality so much 
m unison, as to make it the most per¬ 
fect moral machine that ever was con¬ 
trived to perpetuate freedom among 
a people—would be violated and de¬ 
stroyed by any such organic 1 innova¬ 
tion. 

What promise can exceed its per¬ 
formance ? And it is this which, for 
the sake of putting a special pleader 
among the Law Lords, or of satis¬ 
fying the vulgar ambition of a 
few discontented men, ignorant of 
their proper sphere, we arc about to 
put in jeopardy. Does any man 
think that the power of the Crown 
is too little in .the House of Lords t 
Is not the reverse notoriously the 
truth ! Is not the influence of the 
Crown over the Bishops, who are not 
Peers but Lords of Parliament-, mat¬ 
ter of just, complaint ? Would not 
the power of the Crown be increased 
by creating Peers for life ? Would 
it not, especially in a country where 
a vulgar appetite for technical rank 
is but too conspicuous, increase the 
number of those; who would gain by 
subserviency to the Crown in that 
assembly? If you suddenly shift the 
ballast, your vessel will soon be 
under water— 

“ Quamvis ponlieu pinna 
Hvlvu;, tilia nohilis 
Jactcs et genus et nomen inutile.” 

On the other hand, if the creation 
of life-peers would give too much in¬ 
fluence to the Crown, beyond all 
doubt it would give, a most invidi¬ 
ous distinction to those already en¬ 
nobled families, among whom the 
son of the mechanic may now hope 
to take his place. It would tend to 
make them a separate caste, cut otf 
(we speak of w r hat must happen in 
less than a century) from the sympa¬ 
thies of their fellow-citizens. Such 
a state of things could not long con¬ 
tinue. 

It is but too deeply rooted in the 
nature of man to press social distinc¬ 
tions too far. and insist on them too 
much. Ana could anything be de¬ 
vised to swell the pride of a heredi¬ 
tary Peer more effectually than the 
sight of upstart counterfeits, bearing 
the same title with himself, but dis¬ 


tinguished, nevertheless, by an ever¬ 
lasting badge of inferiority ? The 
classes and professions from which 
sueli peers were taken would share 
in their degradation, and in the hos¬ 
tility which it would inspire— 

“ Touch thorn with Hovor.il fortunes. 

The greater seems tho lessor. 

Itaisc me this beggar, ami doin't that 
lord— 

The senator shall bear contempt heredi¬ 
tary" 

Much, no doubt, may be said about 
the dangers and evils of unworthy 
successors to great names. Taken se- 
mrately, such arguments are power- 
id ; taken with reference to a col¬ 
lective body, they are weak. The 
question is—on which side does the 
balance of good preponderate ? Along 
with many evils, and great tenden¬ 
cies to abuse, there are many advan¬ 
tages in hereditary honour. A true 
natural aristocracy is an essential 
part of any large body rightly con¬ 
stituted. It is formed out of a 
class" of legitimate presumptions, 
which, taken as generalities, must be 
admitted for actual truths. To be 
bred in a place of estimation ; to see 
nothing low or sordid from one’s in¬ 
fancy ; to be taught to respect one’s 
self: to be habituated to the censo¬ 
rial inspection of the public eye ; to 
look early to public opinion ; to 
stand upon such elevated ground as 
to be enabled to take a large view of 
the widespread and infinitely diver¬ 
sified combinations of men and af¬ 
fairs in a large society ; to have 
leisure to read, to reflect, to con¬ 
verse ; to be enabled to draw' the 
court and attention of the wise and 
learned wherever they are to he 
found ; to be habituated in aimies 
to command and obey ; to bo taught 
to despise danger in pursuit of ho¬ 
nour and of duty; to be formed fu 
the greater degree of vigilance, fore¬ 
sight, and circumspection in a state 
of things where no fault is eoinmit- 
*od with impunity, and the slightest, 
mistakes draw on the most ruinous 
consequences : to be led to a guard¬ 
ed and regulated conduct from a 
sense that you are considered an in¬ 
structor of your fellow-citizens in 
their highest concerns; to be em¬ 
ployed as an administrator of law 
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and justice, and to he thereby among 
the first benefactors, to mankind y 
- such is Mr Burkes argument m 
favour of a hereditary aristocracy. 
Ah a sole or even a predominating 
element, it degenerates into an inso¬ 
lent domination ; as an ingredient, 
tempered, controlled, and subdued 
by others, it lias, in our opinion, a 
dignified and refining influence. And 
here we may remark, that almost 
the sole harrier to despotic, power in 
France for many years was the firm¬ 
ness and integrity of its parliaments, 
which were in fact, though not in 
name, an hereditary aristocracy. Let 
any one compare the proceedings of 
that body with those of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe's peers, and then say on which 
side, the balance of good predomi¬ 
nates. Tlx 1 cautious and traditional 
wisdom of those great bodies inter¬ 
posed often between the people and 
1 heir oppressors. Murhiavclli speaks 
of them with admiration and respect; 
and their functions were well express¬ 
ed by a First President oft he jwfrlia- 
lnent, of Provence, when he said to 
the king, whom lie resisted “ Souf- 
frez, sire, qu’avee peine, haine, et 
envie nous defendions votro auto¬ 
rite.” One of the worst acts of a 
bad reign was to substitute for this 
great aristocracy, which, with all its 
faults, had done great services to its 
country-holding the mean “inter 
abruption contumaciam et deforme 
ohsequium” with singular judgment 
—a set of ]H)litie.al adventurers, call¬ 
ed the Parliament Maupcou, many 
of them the mere creatures of the 
court and Madame Pubarri, and 
nevertheless welcomed to their new 
office by the approbation of the shal¬ 
low conceited writers of the day. 
The pretext was a better adminis¬ 
tration of justice—“ Le prcamlmlc 
s’exprimait dans un langage que n’- 
ousaent pas desavom? les philosopbcs 
sur la necessity do reformer fes alms 
ilons Fad ministration de la justice." 

“ Ahsit omen !” Tlien purity of jus¬ 
tice was the pretext of a tyrant; - 
c nv it is that of a few sottish and 
mrblind democrats. The result iu 
’’ranee is known to every one who 
has road Beaumarchais, who in his 
celebrated M^moires branded the tur¬ 
pitude and gross corruption of this 
newtv constituted body with inefface¬ 


able infamy. Then France began to 
see, the difference between the min¬ 
ions of a court and a hereditary 
assembly, between the d’Aguesseaus, 
and the Goezmans, who were in their 
place : and in spite of Voltaire, they 
agreed with Manli, that the old par¬ 
liament was better than the “ Parle- 
ment Postiche.” To this fact we 
will add the prophetic remark of 
Montesquieu, “ Le pouvoir interme¬ 
dium* subordonnd le plus natural est 
celui de la noblesse; elle outre en 
quelque fa?on dans l’essenee rle la 
monarehie, dout la maxime fonda- 
nieut ale est, 1 ’oint de monarque, point 
de noblesse—point rle noblesse, point 
de monarque— vmis on a n/t des¬ 
pot e ! ” Is tliere no danger that, if 
the House of Lords is lowered, the 
House of Commons may ruin itself 
by its own excessive power / 

The, question, however, now is, not 
whether you will establish a heredi¬ 
tary peerage, but whether you will 
takeaway from it its stability /—it. is 
not, whether you will abolish the 
House of Lords, hut whether you 
will rim the risk of polluting it by 
time-servers? Have there been no 
times iu our history when the exer¬ 
cise of such a prerogative as is now 
claimed for the Crown would have 
been most dangerous? If James II. 
had imagined that such authority 
belonged to him, can any man doubt 
that he would have filled the House 
of Lords, as he <^d the bench of jus¬ 
tice, with his Roman Catholic de- 
lendants i Is there not reason to 
lelieve that, as each party predomi¬ 
nates, it will flood the House of 
Lords with those creatures «*f a day, to 
confirm its own ascendancy ? Would 
the minister who crated at once 
twelve peers to ratify the Peace of 
Utrecht have been satisfied with so 
limited n number, if so convenient a 
motho.i as has now been discovered 
had presented itself to him ? If peer¬ 
age tor life had been created, dr even 
if the Lords had been menaced with 
such a measure, the motion for tak¬ 
ing the Address into consideration, on 
the 23d Nov. 1685, would never have 
been carried without a division ; nor 
would the dignified and manly lan¬ 
guage held m that House have 
offered so striking a contrast to the 
pitiftd and abject tone and demean- 
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our of the subservient House of Com¬ 
mons. As it was, Lord Sunderland 
is reiwnted to have said that, to cany 
the measures of the Court, he would 
make Lord Churchill’s troop of 
guards peers. But he recoiled, base 
as he was, from such an attempt; 
and are we to legislate on the con¬ 
viction that we shall never again 
have a bad king and an unscrupu¬ 
lous ministry, and that the lirmnoss 
and independence of the House of 
Lords can never again be of any ser¬ 
vice to the constitution ? Can we 
foretell that there may not be other 
battles to be fought, and other victo¬ 
ries to be won 1 The attempt to make 
the hereditary peers a caste by an¬ 
other Lord Sunderland, was battled 
in tin* reign ol" George the First; 
we trust that an attempt, which 
must have the same effect if it 
succeeds, and which must, more¬ 
over, strengthen the inlluence of 
the Crown, among a body where it 
needs no strengthening, will not pros¬ 
per in the reign of (jueen Victoria. 
To change the relations of the several 
parts of the constitution to each 
other, is to make the lessons of his¬ 
tory, purchased as they have been 
with the best blood of our fathers, 
unavailing. The character of the 
House of Lords is, that the honours 
of those who sit and vote in it are 
hereditary. It is so described by 
Whigs and Tories, by lawyers and 
historians. It is in consequence ol' 
that character that it has filled a 
wide space iu history, and that it is 


supported by a thousand tinuvhallow- 
ed associations. Fill it with the nomi¬ 
nees of a minister, it will no longer 
serve to interpose any ol>staole to the 
inconsiderate legislation which an 
impetuous democracy is sometimes 
rash enough to insist upon. It may 
serve to gratify the vanity of women, 
or of men as little fitted as women to 
control the destinies of nations ; it 
may provoke hostility by distinctions, 
invidious when they are manifestly 
useless; it may even register the. 
edicts which it. will lie unable to 
dispute: but its genuine functions 
will lx* gone for ever; and if ever the 
time should come, when its energies 
are required to s«vve either Crown or 
people, they will be. of as little ac¬ 
count as those of the French Chamber 
of Peers in the hour of trial, and of 
as little benefit to themselves and to 
their country. 

Why, then, should we unhinge the 
state, ruin the House of Lords, and 
pursue confusion, to guard against, an 
evil'which, if it exists at. all, may be 
encountered by a far more specific 
and appropriate remedy ] Wise, in¬ 
deed, should he be who should endea¬ 
vour to recast a constitution which 
has defended ns alike from the unjust 
aggression of power, and the capri¬ 
cious tyranny of the multitude, lint 
if our rulers are weak, and our coun¬ 
cils infatuated, in the words of an old 
writer, we can only pray that, the 
Lord will enable us to sutler, what 
He by miracle only ean prevent. 


THE WENSLEYDALE CREATION. 


At a time when the attention of 
the nation is almost exclusively di¬ 
rected to the colossal struggle in 
which Great Britain has taken so 
conspicuous a part-—when the deep¬ 
est anxiety is felt regarding the issue 
of the conferences at Paris, which 
must have the effect either of restor¬ 
ing peace to # Europc, or of rendering 
the contest more desperate in its 
character than before—we were 
surely entitled to expect that no at¬ 
tempts would be made, at least by 
Her Majesty’s advisers, to alter or in¬ 
novate any acknowledged part of the 


fundamental constitution of the realm. 
It is with great pain that we feel 
ourselves called upon to denounce 
such «m attempt, which appears to us 
not. the less dangerous because fur¬ 
tively made, and seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant of its kind. All permanent in¬ 
novations, all great changes and re¬ 
volutions, may be traced to a very 
trifling source" The whole constitu¬ 
tion of a coin i try may be overthrown 
in consequence of some narrow de¬ 
parture from its fundamental rales 
—a departure which possibly may 
appear at the time too trivial to 
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demand remonstrance, but which, be¬ 
ing drawn into a precedent, may, in 
the course of years, be the means of 
producing the most serious and disas¬ 
trous effects. The tree that could 
have withstood the blast of the wild¬ 
est hurricane, will become rotten at 
t he core, if the ruin can penetrate to 
its bole, even through a miserable 
crevice. The dykes of Holland, 
which defy the winter storms, have, 
ere now, yielded to the mining of 
that stealthy engineer, the rat, and 
provinces have been inundated in 
consequence. And, therefore, it well 
becomes us to be jealous of any at¬ 
tempt, however trivial, or however 
specious -for plausible reasons can 
always be adduced on behalf of any 
kind of innovation -to alter the re¬ 
cognised principles of our constitu¬ 
tion, or to introduce a totally new 
element into its framework. 

We allude, of course, to the attempt 
which Her Majesty’s advisers have 
thought proper to make, at alter¬ 
ing the hereditary constitution of the 
House of Lords, by the introduction 
of Life Peers into that body. The 
question is now being tried in the 
ease of Mr Huron Parke, who has 
been created Huron Weusleydale, 
without remainder to heirs ; and it is 
impossible, looking to the attendant 
circumstances, to avoid the conclusion 
that this creation lias been deliber¬ 
ately made, for the purpose of estali- 
lisliing a precedent for opening the 
doors of tin 1 highest deliberative ns- 
s ‘lnbly to a new order of nobles, who 
are not to have the privilege of trans¬ 
mitting their rank and titles to pos¬ 
terity. For, if the only object, had 
been, as is alleged, to recruit the 
numbers of life Lords upon whom 
the tusk of hearing and deciding ap¬ 
peals from the inferior courts of the 
country must devolve, there was ob¬ 
viously no necessity, nor even reason 
in this instance, for departing from 
1 be usual conditions of the peerage. 
Lord Weusleydale (tor so we are 
bound to call him, ujtfrirtue of his 
patent of nobility from the Queen) 
is a man of advanced years, and has 
no son. In all human probability, 
therefore, the title, even though it 
had been destined to heirs-male, as is 
the common form, would become cx- 
timt at his death. Want of fortune, 


as the means of sustaining, in the 
future time, the social position which 
a peer ought to occupy, has often 
been alleged, and with reason, as a 
sufficient obstacle in the way of the 
elevation of cornmonorB, distinguished 
for tlieir acquirements and genius, to 
the Peerage. It has been said, and 
with great truth, that the present and 
fleeting gain is more than counter¬ 
balanced by. the future and perma¬ 
nent disadvantage. For the ac¬ 
quirements and genius of the man so 
elevated are but personal, and perisli 
with him- the heirs remain as pau¬ 
per peers, no ornament to their order, 
and may, for a seemingly inadequate 
consideration, be willing to surrender 
their independence, and use their 
legislative powers at the bidding of 
ilti unscrupulous minister. But, in 
the present ease, where the chance of 
succession was so small, there could 
be little room for such an objection ; 
perhaps there was none, for the for¬ 
tune of Lord Weusleydale may be, lor 
anything we know to the contrary, 
quite adequate to the maintenance of 
a peerage; therefore we must hold 
that this case was selected purposely 
to try the question. Indeed, sup¬ 
posing that Her Majesty’s advisers 
were justified in making the attempt 
to alter the constitution of the House 
of Lords by the introduction of Peers 
for life, they could hardly have se¬ 
lected a better instance. For, if it 
should be decided or declared that 
there is a limit to the prerogative of 
the Crown, and that the creation of a 
peer for life, like Lord Weusleydale, is 
simply a personal honour, but does not 
carry along with it the privilege of a 
seat in the House of l ords, ail un¬ 
seemly questions of precedency will 
be avoided. In that ease it is not 
likely th.u the experiment will be 
renewed ; for we may safely conclude 
that Lu* object of Her Majesty’s ad¬ 
visers in issuing this singular patent 
was not to gratify Lord Wensleydale 
by the. gift of a barren honour, but 
to make him a member of the House 
of Peers, entitled to speak and to 
vote ; and thereby to establish a pre¬ 
cedent for the future creation of a 
non-hereditary peerage. 

Before entering into the questions 
of privilege and prerogative, it may 
be as well to consider the reasons 
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founded on expediency which have 
been advanced in behalf of the crea¬ 
tion of peerages for life. Such of her 
Majesty’s ministers as have spoken 
upon the subject have been exceed¬ 
ingly cautious and guarded in their 
language. None of them have ven¬ 
tured to assert an opinion that, for 
the future, it would dc advisable to 
multiply this kind of peerages. Their 
arguments go little beyond this—that, 
whereas the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of reers renders it neces¬ 
sary that at all times there should la? 
among that body itersons intimately 
acquainted with the law, and quali¬ 
fied to act as judges, it is lor the ad¬ 
vantage. of the country that such 
creations should Ik? not permanent 
but temporary, not hereditary but 
personal. In this there is not only 
some, but much plausibility. It is of 
the utmost importance to the country 
that the highest legal talent should 
be engaged for the last Court of A]>- 
peal ; and we are not of the number 
of those who consider that a court of 
appeal might be dispensed with. We 
believe that the consciousness that 
there exists a tribunal which has the 
power of reversing or altering their 
judgments, has conduced more than 
anything else to stimulate the zeal, 
activity, and attention of the judges 
iu the ordinary courts of law ; and it 
would be a very hazardous experi¬ 
ment to give an irresponsible charac¬ 
ter to their decisions. We think 
also, and we make this admission 
freely, that some decided steps should 
lie taken for the better regulation of 
the ultimate Court of Appeal. The 
House of Peers, as a body, has long 
since abdicated its right of sitting 
in judgment, except in some cases 
peculiar to the peerage. Tlo- judicial 
duties are now in variably devolved 
upon judicial Peers, that is to say, 
upon those who have either occupied 
or occupy the highest judicial offices; 
and although&he form of putting the 
question to the House, after the opi¬ 
nion of the legal Peers has been deli¬ 
vered, is still observed, no instance 
of any attempt on the part of other 
icers to vote, has taken place for a 
ong series of years. Thus the appel¬ 
ate jurisdiction of the House has 
>een confided to a small and fluc¬ 
tuating committee, on whom attend¬ 


ance at the hearing of causes is not 
compulsory; -and although hitherto, 
as we verily believe to be the case, 
the judgments have been such as to 
give general satisfaction, there is no 
security for the continuance of a suf¬ 
ficiently qualified number of adequate 
Judges. We think that some other ar¬ 
rangement for establishing and secur¬ 
ing a permanent tribunal of appeals 
should be adopted; blit we demur groa t- 
ly to theplan now proposed of creating 
life peerages for tlic purpose of keep¬ 
ing the jurisdiction within the House 
of Lords. Very wisely, we think, 
lias it been provided that Judges 
shuli not be eligible to sit in the 
House of Commons. Their Amotions 
being of the utmost importance to 
the wellbeing and safety of the com¬ 
munity, it is above all tilings desirable 
that they should not be allowed to 
mingle actively in that strife of par¬ 
ties, which must, to a certain extent, 
in very many cases, warp tin? judg¬ 
ment, or at least give a strong politi¬ 
cal 'bias. The judicial atmosphere 
ought to be not only pure but calm, 
for so constituted are the human 
frame and mind, that excitement of 
any kind is apt to disturb tin? equili¬ 
brium of the judgment, ami often 
suggests hasty views, which will not 
bear the test of severe and dispas¬ 
sionate investigation. Neither should 
the attent ion of a Judge be too much 
directed to objects alien to his func¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly there, are minds 
so active, ami capacious that they 
rebel against any restriction of their 
powers, and go beyond their proper 
sphere, led gw ay by a craving for in¬ 
tellectual exercise, or under the in¬ 
fluence of overpowering ambition. 
But these constitute the exception, 
not the, rule: and we humbly ven¬ 
ture to think that the best judges are 
to be found among the men who de¬ 
viate least from the tenor of their 
way, and who do not devote them¬ 
selves ardently to other occupations 
or pursuits. Therefore we have great 
doubts as to tHe propriety of the sys¬ 
tem which would necessarily, to sonic 
extent, expose the judge to the in¬ 
fluences of liie, politician, or, at any 
rate, distract his attention from what 
is or ought to be the main object and 
purpose of his life. Besides this, it 
is not convenient or decorous that 
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there should be anywhere an unpaid 
tribunal upon which such serious re¬ 
sponsibilities devolve. Judges re¬ 
ceive salaries in order that they may 
bo compelled to do their work, and 
overcome that tendency towards in¬ 
dolence from which very few of the 
human race are. altogether free. The 
salaried Judge must act: lie must at¬ 
tend to every ease which is brought 
before him, unless he can allege occa¬ 
sional failure of health, or uuless he 
declines on account of interest or affi¬ 
nity. Hut a voluntary arid unpaid 
Judge may absent himself at plea¬ 
sure, and without responsibility—a 
very serious matter to suitors, ami, 
ns we think, inconsistent with the 
proper administration of justice. For 
many reasons, therefore, it appears to 
us that the time has arrived when the 
supreme appeal court of the realm 
should be placed upon a. footing dif¬ 
ferent from that which lias hitherto 
existed, mid that it should he so re¬ 
modelled as to giy it a permanent 
and responsible character. We 'hart! 
already observed that, as regards the 
great body of tin* Peers, their appel¬ 
late jurisdiction and power is merely 
a name ; and surely it is not worth 
retaining the shadow when the sub¬ 
stance has passed away. There are 
evidently many deficiencies in the 
present system. Tin; hulk of appeals 
are from the Scottish courts ; and as 
the Scotch law differs materially from 
that of England, being bast'd alto¬ 
gether upon a separate foundation, it 
is important that at least one Judge, 
intimately acquainted with the sys¬ 
tem, and trained to its technicalities, 
should be a member of the court of 
last resort. Looking to the present 
state of the Scottish bar and bench, 
we must, confess that we entertain 
grave doubts whether any competent 
lawyer could he found to undertake 
such a duty lor the unsubstantial 
reward of a life peerage ■ and wo 
apprehend that no satisfactory or 
thoroughly efficient arrangement for 
the determination of appeals from 
the courts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland can be effected, unless based 
upon the, principle of delegating the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Peers to a court, holding its sit¬ 
tings iu London, comprising the high¬ 
est legal talent which can be drawn 


from the three kingdoms, but not 
necessarily, in so far as its members 
are concerned, directly connected 
with the peerage. 01 course, the 
Judges in such a court of appeal 
should be, like all other Judges, the 
paid servants of the State; and we 
are confident that such a measure, 
the details of which would lie matter 
of grave consideration, could not fail 
to be acceptable, and must prove 
highly beneficial to the country at 
large. Indeed, it is manifest that 
some such alteration of the law is 
now peremptorily required ; ns it is 
upon the inconvenience and insecu¬ 
rity of the working of the present 
system of appellate jurisdiction, as 
vested nominally in the whole body 
of the House of Peers, that the main 
arguments in favour of what we 
must consider as a dangerous attempt 
to destroy the hereditary constitu- 
lion of the Upper House have been 
founded. 

These observations of ours have 
not been made at random. We know 
that many of the highest and best 
legal authorities of our time have 
regarded the uncertain state of the 
constitution of the last court of 
appeal with considerable misgivings 
as to the future, and that they have 
entertained a deep anxiety as to the 
possible, result, if no defini te arrange¬ 
ment should lie made. The estab¬ 
lishment of a responsible, tribunal, 
such as wc have hinted at., would, in 
any case, have deprived the, inven¬ 
tors and advocates of the creation of 
life-peerages of their only plausible 
plea; because, as we have already 
remarked, none of them have ventured 
to express their unqualified approval 
of the institution of lii. -peers, as giv¬ 
ing new blood to the Legislature— 
they merely take their stand ujM>n the 
judicial advantages which might re¬ 
sult from the new method of crea¬ 
tion. But if the same advantages, 
or, as it appears to $ 3 , advantages 
much more important and even pre¬ 
cious to the public interest, could be 
derived from tbe institution of a new 
court, framed in accordance and con¬ 
sonance with the legal practice of the 
realm, and calculated to give univer¬ 
sal satisfaction and security, we ap¬ 
prehend that the House of Loras 
would lose nothing if it renounced 
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what, to the great bulk of its mem¬ 
bers, is a pure fiction of authority. 
The pretext -for it is nothing more 
—for the introduction of life-j>c<*ragos, 
has been rested upon a very narrow 
ground ■ namely, tne necessity of pro¬ 
viding lor the uuequate discharge of 
t he appellate j urisdiction of the House. 
By consent of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, to the erection of an inde- 
]>eudont and responsible tribunal of 
appeal, of which the Law Lon Is of 
Parliament might be members, the 
difficulty could be obviated at once ; 
and then— if it should still be pro¬ 
posed to mako a radical change in 
the constitution of the Upper House 
- - the question may bo argued upon 
broad and general grounds. It in 
any quarter --we care not how high 
it lie—it is doomed advisable, or ex¬ 
pedient, or creditable, or conducive 
to the maintenance of the present 
constitution of the realm, that life- 
peerages should hereafter be copiously 
introduced, let the subject be. venti¬ 
lated and discussed with all imagin¬ 
able freedom and latitude. But this 
back-blow— this poor attempt, as wo 
must needs think it to be, of endea¬ 
vouring to gain a precedent and an 
example by insidious means, without 
the co-operation of Parliament - 
Htrikes us as peculiarly shabby ; and 
is anything but wise, inasmuch as it 
indicates a desire to push the prero¬ 
gative of the Crown beyond the point 
which has been held as constitutional 
since the union of the three kingdoms. 
In a matter such as this is, we need 
hardly repeat the words of Lord 
Lyndhurst, that we do not speak of 
the Sovereign personally, but of the 
advisers of the Sovereign. 

All that we have hitherto said re¬ 
lates to the expediency of creating 
life-peerages for the purp le of sup¬ 
plying possible deficiencies in the 
number ofLaw Lords who now exercise 
the whole appellate jurisdiction of 
the Ilouse of Peers. But the greater 
question is behind; and although we 
approach the subject with considera¬ 
ble diffidence, we are constrained to 
express our •pinion that, in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale, the prerogative 
of the Crown has been stretched be¬ 
yond its proper limit. We do not 
mean as to the title. The Crown is the 
fountain of honour; and there seems 


to lie little doubt that the Crown 
may create titles at pleasure, without 
any violation of the constitution. The 
old orders of Thanes and Vavasors 
may be resuscitated or now orders 
of knighthood, with extraordinary 
rank of precedence, may be formed. 
All that, and even more than tliat, 
lies within the power of tin* Sove¬ 
reign. But the institution of a new 
estate, or a new order, or a new tenure 
of nobility, which shall have the 
effect of augmenting or decreasing 
the power of either of the two other 
recognised and established estates of 
the realm, the Lords or the Com¬ 
mons, is an assumption or exercise of 
power beyond the prerogative of the 
Crown ; "und we, who certainly do 
not lean to the side of democracy, 
must oppose any such innovation, as 
strongly ami strenuously as we would 
do were the true privileges of the 
Crown assailed. We deny not the 
right of the Queen to bestow honours 
and titles, and to give rank and pre¬ 
cedence ; but the mxc is very different 
when we find the Queen—or, to speak 
more accurately and properly, the 
Queen’s advisers—attempting to alter 
the recognised hereditary character 
of one. of the legislative chambers. 

Let us then consider what is the 
constitution of the House of Lords. 
Diligent search has been made for 
precedents to show that, at an early 
period of English history, the Crown 
was iti the use of granting peerages 
for life only ; and we are bound to 
allow that sufficient evidence lias 
been brought to establish the fact 
that, in the reign of Richard II., at 
least one peerage of that nature was 
created. But those who will take 
the trouble to peruse the elaborate 
reports upon the dignity of the 
Peerage, issued in 1820, 1822, and 
1825, will find that, in those early times 
the Crown assumed and exorcised 
mo'it arbitrary powers. Peers were 
summoned or not summoned to Par¬ 
liament according to the will of the 
i overeign, and the right to exclude 
from Parliament a peer who had 
once taken his seat, was exercised by 
the Crown in repeated instances. 
If precedents drawn from the early 
history of England are to be accepted 
as rules for interpreting the existing 
measure of the prerogative of the 
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Crown, wo must necessarily conclude 
that the Crown has the power, with¬ 
out trial or forfeiture, to suspend or 
take away the privileges of any peer, 
and that this ean bo done simply by 
withholding a writ at the time when 
Parliament is summoned. We doubt 
greatly whether even the strongest 
stickler for prerogative would main¬ 
tain that such a course would be 
justifiable at the present day. Put 
in truth we set very little value upon 
such precedents, beyond what at¬ 
taches to them as mere antiquarian 
inquiries; and for this reason, that 
the ancient usage of England in 
regard to peerages is of no value 
in determining the rights, privileges, 
or position of members of the present 
House of Lords. It seems to be 
forgotten that there is now no 
English House, nor are there any 
Peers of England. The unions with 
Scotland and Ireland entirely altered 
the character of the existing Peerage. 
To borrow the language of the Third 
Jleport upon the Wignit} . « 

“ Wlii'ii the union of England and 
Scotland was accomplished in the reign 
of Queen Anne, all the adult peers of 
tho realm of England were entitled to 
writs of Hiimuiiius in the characters of 
temporal Lords of tho Parliament of 
England, as that Parliament was then 
constituted ; hut tin re ore tour no longer 
any fur re of flit; realm of England, lly 
tho union with Scotland, England ns 
well us Scotland ceased to bo distinct 
realms; and nil the peers of tho realm 
of England, and all the peers of tho 
realm of Scotland, became, l»y the terms 
of the Treaty of Uuion, peers of the new 
kingdom of (treat ISritain .” 

In like manner the union of Great 
Prifuin imdlreland produced a change 
in tho character of the Peerage 

“ All the peers of Ireland, and all tho 
Poors of Cheat Britain, and all tho peers 
of the United Kingdom since created, 
■briii, in some degree, tho second estate 
of the realm of the United Kingdom, 
qualified by tho power given to tho 
peers of Ireland to divest themselves of 
their privileges as such, under certain 
circumstances ; but twenty-eight only of 
the peers of Ireland are Lords of Parlia¬ 
ment, being elected to represent tho 
rest of the peers of Ireland in Parlia¬ 
ment, and their election boing for life. 

A power is also reserved to the Crown 
o create new peers of Ireland, under 


certain circumstances; and the peers 
bo created becomo also port of the whole 
body of peers of the United Kingdom, 
though not by their creation Lords of 
Parliament, and though, by tho terms of 
their creation, made peers of Ireland 
only. 

“ It Bcems manifest, therefore, that 
not only the peers of tho realm of tho 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the present day, but nil the 
members of the legislative assemblies of 
the United Kingdom, both ns bodies, and 
as individual members of different bodies, 
and in their several different and respec¬ 
tive rights and capacities, bear little re¬ 
semblance to any of the members of the 
legislative assemblies of the realm of 
England from the Conquest, before and 
to the reign of John"; and the peers of 
the realm of the United Kiugdom, both 
as a body and individually, are very dif¬ 
ferent from the peers of tho realm of 
England, before the Union of England 
and Scotland in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and nptcially ns many of them are. 
not Lords of Parliament; and such of 
them as are elected to represent tho 
peers of Scotland, and such of them as 
arc elected to represent tho peers of 
Ireland, are Lords of Parliament by 
election, and not by virtue of their re¬ 
spective dignities, though tho possession 
of those dignities is a necessary quali¬ 
fication to warrant their election.” — 
Third Report on the Dignity of the Peer¬ 
age, pp. 34, 35. 

It in manifest, therefore, that such 
:i question as this, a fleeting the status 
and privileges of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, cannot In; settled 
l>y reference to early English prece¬ 
dents. There is no longer an English 
peerage, neither is there an English 
Sovereign. The Acts v\ Union nave 
quite altered the c’uraetcr of the 
Peerage, for they have established a 
clear and intelligible. distinction be¬ 
tween Peers of the United Kingdom 
and Lords of Parliament. The mere 
por>*>‘Ssion of the dignity by no means 
implies the ri^ht to sit in the House 
of Lords. With the exception of 
sixteen who are elected to serve- in 
t ach Parliament, the whole body of 
wluit were the peers of Scotland, 
but who now are peers of the United 
Kingdom, are excluded from the 
House of Lords, unless qualified to 
sit in virtue of a new patent; and 
that portion of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom whose ancestors 
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were peers of Ireland, arc represented 
in Parliament by twenty-eight of 
their number. It is imimrtaut that 
this distinction should be Ijorue in 
mind; the more especially because, 
by a loose ami inaccurate mode pf 
expression, mauy people are led to 
think that the descendants of the old 
Scottish ami Irish peers are not 
Iicers of the United Kingdom. Yet 
such unquestionably is their charac¬ 
ter ; but though peers of the United 
Kingdom, they lire not necessarily 
members of the House of Lords. 

If, therefore, precedent is to be re¬ 
garded as affording any rule for as¬ 
certaining the extent of the Sove¬ 
reign’s prerogative^ it humbly ap¬ 
pears to us that no instance from the 
history of England previous to the 
unions with Scotland and Ireland, 
can be accepted as satisfactory. The 
laws of England, as a province or 
component part of the realm, may 
have remained intact: but the cha¬ 
racter of the Peerage was entirely 
altered. The question is not. n<iw, 
What were the powers or extent of 
the prerogative of the monarch* 
of England ? It is -simply this, 
What are the powers, and what is the 

I ircrogative of the. Sovereign of the 
Jiiited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland l For otherwise, be it 
observed, the search for precedents 
must, be extended both to Scotland 
and Ireland, and we apprehend that 
investigation so directed might lead 
to some curious resutys. We know 
that.King James, who succeeded to 
the throne of England, hail such an 
exalted notion of his prerogative, that 
in his progress southward he actu¬ 
ally tried in person, and condemned 
to death, an unfortunate footpad, 
who in all probability would have 
received a milder sen teuce bom a less 
august tribunal As to creations of 
the peerage in Scotland, take the 
case, of the Barony of Rutherford. 
That peerage was created by Charles 
II., in lGfil; a much more recent 
authority than Bichard II.; and the 
destination was to Andrew Ruther¬ 
ford, and thejicirs male of his body, 
“ quibus deficientibus, quamcumquc 
aliam personam seu personas quas 
sibi quoad vixerit, quinetiam in arti- 
culo mortis, ad ei succgdendum, ac 
fore ejus hjeredes tallise etprovisiouis 
VOL. LXXIX.—NO. CCCCLXXXV. 


in endem dignitate, nomimuv el de¬ 
signate plaeucrit, secundum nomina- 
tionoin et ' isiguationem 111 mm mis 
subscribendam, suliquc provfsiouinus 
restrictionibua et eomliiionilnis a 
dieto Andrea, ]>ro ejus afbitrio, in 
dicta designationc exjivriniondis.” In 
short, if the first Lord Rutherford 
had no heins-malc, he was entitled by 
this patent to assign the dignity, even 
on death-bed, to any persou wfioin he 
might choose to name ; and there was 
nothing to prevent him, if so disposed, 
from having nominated his footman 
to succeed him in the peerage.! Here 
is a precedent to which we respect¬ 
fully request the attention of those 
who are hunt upon asserting the un¬ 
limited nature of the royal preroga¬ 
tive ; and we should like to know 
whether they arc prepared to main¬ 
tain that such a patent, if granted 
now, would be regarded as constitu¬ 
tional, and would be held suHieicnt to 
entitle the assir/H<e t m>t the heir, of 
the originally created peer to sit. in 
the House of Lords t Certainly we 
arc cutitled to demand, it this ease of 
Lord Wensievdale is to be. decided 
U]ion precedents, a. distinct answer to 
the foregoing question. For, as we 
have already shown we trust dis¬ 
tinctly, and we know iiicontrover- 
tibly— the interest now at, stake con¬ 
cerns not the Peerage of England, 
which has long sjjice ceased to exist, 
but the interest of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom ; and therefore pre¬ 
cedents drawn from the history of 
England can have no more weight 
than precedents drawn from the his¬ 
tories or records of Scotland or of 
Ireland. , 

We think that no weight whatever 
is to lie given to such precedents. No 
sovereign of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland has, till 
now, attempted to alter the heredi¬ 
tary character of the Peerage. This 
is the very lirst instance of a peerage 
for life, granted in the monarchy tin¬ 
der which wc live, and it cannot be 
•oiisidered otherwise than as an inno¬ 
vation. Wc use that term in its most 
innocuous sense; not meaning thereby 
to challenge the right of the Crown 
to confer a m.w description of dignity, 
but simply marking the fact that the 
dignity, as granted ? is new. But the 
creation of such a dignity by no means 

2 c 
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carries with it th< right to a seat in 
the Huu.se Lords. As wc have 
already shown, many of the Peers 
of the United Kingdom, all of whom 
are hereditary, are expressly excluded 
from that House, not hy will of the 
Sovereign alone, but by express sta¬ 
tute, bearing the authority of the 
Three Estates of the realm. If there 
be any meaning whatever in the 
phrase that, this is a “limited mo¬ 
narchy,” it, must lie held to signify 
that the drown cannot, ex proj>no 
inotn, interfere with the constitution 
of Lhe other two Estates. It cannot, 
we know well, interfere arbitrarily 
with the constitution of the House 
ol Commons; but is it not an inter¬ 
ference with tlie constitution of the 
House of Lords, when we find a new 
kind of peerage created, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving t he party so created a 
voice in the Legislature l Is that not 
directly contrary to constitutional 
usage to the “ lex et consuetude 
Parliament!,” which has been justly 
held as the great bulwark of our 
national freedom ? On this poiht wo 
invite consideration; and the more 
deeply it is considered, the stronger, 
we are assured, will be the convic¬ 
tion that the present attempt, if 
successful, would be highly danger¬ 
ous to the liberties of the country. 

All must agree with us that it is 
of the most vital importance that 
the independence of the two national 
chambers should be maintained. The 
House of l Commons cannot be other- 
v isc than independent, because it 
is stiietly electoral. All proposals 
which have hitherto been made to 
place a certain number of seats at 
the disposal of ministers, or rather 
to allow ministers to sit ami vote 
without representing a constituency, 
have been scouted; and although 
very plausible arguments have from 
time to time been advaueed to 
prove the expediency of such an ar¬ 
rangement, these have failed to eon- 
\inee the people of this country that 
it would be safe to depart, in any 
ease] from the electoral system of re- 
turji. The House of Peers hitherto 
has been independent, because, 
though lhe Crown has the right of 
emu mg new peers, that right has 
only beeu exercised according to the 
existing and understood conditions; 


and the hereditary constitution of 
the House renders it impossible to 
suppose that any undue or exorbi¬ 
tant exercise ol' the jaiwer of the 
Crown, in creating new peers, can 
permanently affect its independence. 
It by no means follows that the suc¬ 
cessor of the original peer is to be 
swayed by the. same motives which 
affected his father, or that he will 
tread implicitly in his footsteps ; 
and therefore, even in times of great 
excitement, the power of creation 
has been exercised within limits by 
the advisers of the Crown. Lord 
Brougham, who, in the days of the 
Reform Bill, was not very scrupu¬ 
lous, intended, as he tells us himself, 
to advise his sovereign, William IV., 
to exercise his prerogative to an ex¬ 
tent which never had been attempted 
before, and which, we devoutly trust, 
will never be attempted again. He 
says, “ When I went to Windsor 
with Lord (Jrey, 1 had a list of 
KiiuiTV ereatious, framed upon the 
principle of making the least possible 
permanent addition to our House, 
and to the aristocracy, hy calling up 
peers’ eldest sons—by choosing men 
without families —hy taking Scotch 
and Irish peers.” It is of no avail 
now to revert to the past, or to enter 
into any discussion whether or not 
the proposed measure was justifiable; 
more especially as Lord Brougham 
adds, “ But such was my deep sense 
of the dreadful consequences of the 
net, that I much question whether I 
should not have preferred runniim 
the risk of confusion that attended 
the loss of the bill as it then stood.” 
Under the present hereditary system, 
there is little danger that the House 
of l'eers will lose rs independent 
character ; nor eou': a it be so affected, 
even for a short period, save by some 
such exorbitant exercise of the power 
of the Crown, by creating simultane¬ 
ously an undue and unconstitu¬ 
tional number of peers. But the 
case would be widely different 
if life-peerages were to be allowed, 
and recognised as conferring a right 
to sit. in the House of J^ords. Peer¬ 
ages in the ordinary course of succes¬ 
sion become rapidly extinct. In 1707, 
when the Union Roll of Scotland was 
made up, the number of the Peerage 
amounted to 134; and since then six, 
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having proved their claims, have been 
added, thus swelling the number to 
IfiO. At -present there are only 82 
members of that Peerage; showing a 
diminution of nearly one-half in the 
course of ISO years. If, then, the 
lapse of hereditary peerages is to be 
supplied—as no doubt it will be sup- 
died, should the claim of Lord Wens- 
eydttle to take his seat in the House 
of Peers bo allowed by peers created 
for life only, who can tail to see that, 
in the course of time, the indepen¬ 
dence of the Upper House must be 
entirely extinguished l Iii the natural 
course of events, that Chamber must 
become an appanage of the Crown, 
very much indeed in the condition of 
the old English Chamber of Peers, 
when the Crown exorcised its discre¬ 
tion in issuing or withholding write 
of summons to Parliament. Therein, 
we conclude, lies the real danger. We 
speak of “ the constitution of the 
country,” and men regard the term 
as vague because so much is implied. 
But it is different, when we consider 
separately the constitution of each 
branch of the Legislature. Then we 
are dealing, not with generalities, but 
with facts ; and we appeal, not only 
to the antiquarian ami the genealo¬ 
gist, hut to the understanding of all 
educated men, whether, until now, 
they ever conceived the possibility of 
a non-liereditary House of Lords'! 
Surely, in IH32, when a design for 
swamping that House was seriously 
entertained, the legality of creating 
peerages for life must have occurred 
to some of the men of acute and dar¬ 
ing intellect who were willing to peril 
so much for the success of their fa¬ 
vourite measure, and yet no proposal 
of tluwkind was put forward. It is 
in the “ ennoblement of the blood” 
which, once bestowed, tlu sovereign 
cannot recall, that the essential privi¬ 
lege and pre-eminence of the Peerage 
lies. Take that away, and the whole 
character of the dignity is altered. 

Some kind of argument has been 
attempted to be drawn in favour of 
life-peerages, from the patent faetthat 
bishops have, seats in the House of 
Lords. To that we answer that the 
“ SpiritualLords,” as they are termed, 
sit there partly by consuetude, and 
partly by statute; and Blackstone 
thus explains the reason of their sit¬ 


ting : “ These (i.e. the Spiritual 
Lords) “ hold, or are supposed to hold, 
certain -ancient baronies under the 
Queen ; for William the Conqueror 
thought projier to change the spiri 
ttial tenure of frankalmoign, or free 
alms, under which the bishops held 
their lands during the Saxon govern¬ 
ment, into the feodal or Norman ten¬ 
ure by barony, which subjected their 
estates to all civil charges and assess¬ 
ments, from which they were before 
exempt; and in right of succession to 
those baronies Tvhicli wen* unalien¬ 
able from their res]»ective dignities, 
the bishops nnd abbots were allowed 
their seats in the House of Lords." 
Ami let it bo specially remarked, that 
the Crown has no power to rail a 
newly-created bishop, in virtue of bis 
bishopric, to sit in the House of Lords. 
This is distinctly asserted by the sta¬ 
ted e 10 and II Viet. cap. 108, which 
irovides that the number of English 
jords Spiritual shall not he increased 
by the creation of any new bishopric. 
So hep 1 is a precedent, if precedents 
are to 1ft* sought for, limiting the 
]lower of the ( Vowii as to new digni¬ 
ties, and debarring it from interfering 
with the constituted rights of another 
estate of the realm.- 

In the course of this discussion 
upon a subject not only interesting, 
but of tlu* highest importance, we 
have studiously avoided mixing up 
the. question of the right of the Crown 
to confer titles of honour at pleasure, 
with that of the exercise of the pre¬ 
rogative to create, contrary to con¬ 
suetude, a now kind of nobility to sit 
in the House of Lords. They are 
indeed totally separate questions, and 
must so be’considered in order to 
arrive at a proper understanding of 
the. point at issue. We submit that 
this much is clear and evident 1st, 
That the right of sitting in the House 
of Lords is not the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the possession of a British 
peerage: 2d, That, with the exception 
of the Bishops or Lords Spiritual, 
who sit in the character of holders of 
ancient baronies under the Queen, all 
the members of the House of Lords 
are hereditan peers; 3d, That since 
the union of England and Scotland, 
which merged the two ancient king¬ 
doms into one monarchy under the 
name of Great Britain, and made all 
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the existing peers, without auy excep¬ 
tion, peers oi (Jrcat UHtain, there has 
been no instance of any attempt, on 
the part of the Crown to create peer¬ 
ages without, remainder; 4th, That 
the same observation applies to the 
(Jnited Kingdom of (treat JJri tain and 
Ireland, which was established by the 
Act ol'ITnion with Ireland, and which 
made all existing peers, peers of the 
United Kingdom. 

The present is the first instance in 
which a title of nobility, without re¬ 
mainder, has been coflferred by patent, 
and the mere title, as a personal hon¬ 
our, may be unimpeachable. But it, is 
a very different thing when it is at¬ 
tempted I ogive the holder of that title, 
a scutinthe IJ oust* of Lords, whieh, we 
handily venturi* to think, is beyond 
the power of the Crown, because itis 
contrary to the. aekimwledged con¬ 
stitution and hereditary character of 
the House of Lords. That there must, 
be some limit to the exercise of the 
prerogative is certain ; and we shall 
j>ut a case for the solution of those 
who take the opposite vi«v. * It is 
this : Would the Crown he. entitled 
to issue a. writ of summons to any 
peer of the United Kingdom, who is 
such iu virtue of his representing an 
old Scottish or Irish peerage ; and 
would such peer he entitled, in re¬ 
spect of that writ, to take his seat in 
tin* House of Lords I We apprehend 
that there can he hut one answer to 
t iat. Sueli an attempt would lie 
directly contrary to and in violation 
of the terms of the Acts of Union. 
No man surely will maintain that 
Queen Anne could have evaded the 
express conditions of the Treaty of 
Union, by creating all tlm former 
peers of Scotland who became peers 
of Creat JJri tain (with the exception 
of the. sixteen representatives), peers 
for life, without remainder, and so 
have effected an absolute revolution 
iu the character of the then existing 


House of Lords. It was not until 
the year 1782, seventy years after the 
Union, that a writ of summons was 
allowed to be issued to Douglas Duke 
of Hamilton, in the character of Duke 
of Brandon, a dignity which hud been 
given to Ins ancestor in 1711. Pre¬ 
vious to that decision, it seems to 
have, been maintained that no subse¬ 
quent patent to a peer, who originally 
was a peer of Scotland, could entitle 
him to a writ of summons to sit in 
the House of Lords; and the point 
was twice adjudicated upon in the 
House of Lords : first in the case of 
the Duke of Hamilton, already men¬ 
tioned; and, secondly, in that of the 
Duke of Queensberry, who, 1711), 
asserted his right to a writ of sum¬ 
mons in his character of Duke of 
Dover. In both instances the deci¬ 
sion was hostile, to the. claim ; but tlm 
point was finally set at rest, by the 
admission of the Duke of Hamilton 
to sit as Duke of Brandon under that; 
] latent. 

If the (!rowu can now' create a peer 
for life, so as to entitle him to a seat 
in J’arliament, it must necessarily 
have possessed that power J 50 years 
ago; and, if so, every one of the Scot¬ 
tish peers might have been called to 
the Upper House hy the simple ex¬ 
pedient. of giving them new patents 
lor life. Bue.li an attempt would un¬ 
doubtedly have been considered ille¬ 
gal, unconstitutional, and utterly sub¬ 
versive of the Union ■ and yet w T o 
cannot see w herein such an attempt 
would have, differed iu principle, from 
that which is now made to introduce 
Lord Wensleydale to the House of 
Lords. It is only by t lie consent of 
Queen, Lords, and Uoimvums, that 
the fundamental character oft any of 
the three great Estates of the realm 
can be altered ; and the attempt to 
destroy or impair the independence 
of .me of them is ominous for the sta¬ 
bility of the others. 
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THE LAWS <ONC 

The injuries of women have long 
Ih'i'U a standing’ subnet of com- 
plaint and auimadversh J|HVoniau's 
limits will never grow inlPS. popular 
agitation, vet woman's wrongs are 
always picturesque and attractive. 
They are indeed so good to make 
novels and poems ahout, so Idling 
as illustrations of patience and gentle¬ 
ness, that we fear anv real redress 
of grievances would do more harm 
to the literary world than it Mould 
do good to tlie feminine. We speak 
with a very serious and well-meaning 
pamphlet * oil the subject Before, us 
—no impassioned statement of per¬ 
sonal wrongs, but a quiet summary 
of real laws and positive (appareni) 
injustices. We have no desire, for 
our own part, to throw ridicule upon 
any temperate and well-considered 
movement of real social ameliora¬ 
tion ; But words and terms are un¬ 
chancy tilings to deal with, and half 
the quarrels in the world mine from 
different interpretations put By dif¬ 
ferent people on the same phrase¬ 
ology. These laws width concern 
women do not seem at the first 
glance either just or complimentary. 
At the first glance, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the masculine law¬ 
maker has nfttde use of his ad¬ 
vantages for the enslavement of 


euniki; women. 

his feebler companion. Mrs Brown- 
ing’s 

“ Women ttiMiiug out. oC 
BuCiiii'iu mi n m:uk> tlw lawn," 

appears, in fact, a real condition, 
when we glance at the surface ami 
outside of the question ; and we are 
disposed, in immediate indignation, 
to Break a lance upon the. grand ab- 
strnet tyrant, Alan, who keeps this 
princess in a perpetual dungeon. 
Vet let us pause a moment. The 
law may Be unnecessarily particu¬ 
lar ; but are its opponents upon just 
ground ! 

We have small faith, for our own 
part, in what is called class legisla¬ 
tion, and smallest faith of all in that 
species of class legislation winch 
could make the man an intentional 
and voluntajy oppressor of the wo- 
lmm. This idea, that the two por¬ 
tions of humankind are natural an¬ 
tagonists to each other, is, to our 
thinking, at the very outset., a mon¬ 
strous and unnatural idea. The very 
man who made the laws which send 
“ m omen sobbing out of sight/’ had 
net only a wife, whom we may cha- 
■-ifably suppose he was glad of a 
h iral argument for tyrannising over, 
but doubtless such things as sisters 
and daughters, whom he could have 
no d<*sire t<> subject to the tyranny 


* A JJrirf Summary, in Plain Language, of the wo*t Important Lam concerning 
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of other men. There is no man in 
existence so utterly separated from 
one-half of Iub fellow-creatures as to 
be able to legislate against them in 
the interests of his own sex. No 
official character whatever can make 
so absurd and artificial a distinction. 
Let us vindicate, in the first instance, 
thu law and the law-maker. It is 
fMiasible that the poor may legislate 
against the rich, or the rich against 
the |w»or, hut to make such an an¬ 
tagonism between men and wo¬ 
men is against all reason and all 
mil nre. 

This is the first grand mistake of 
a movement widen certainly has 
the appearance of justice on its side. 
The laws which govern human inter¬ 
course are for the most part only 
fixed and arbitrary demonstrations 
of natural rights and necessities; and 
it is taking altogether false ground 
to interpret them by motives of petty 
jealousy, such as a particular man 
might entertain towards bis wife, 
hut which mi'll in general* never 
have entertained, nor can entertain, 
towards the abstract Woman. This 
is the very vanity of reasoning- - fal¬ 
lacious and untrustworthy in its first 
beginning. 

If this antagonism is not true of 
man and woman in the abstract, 
lmw much lm true is it of the par¬ 
ticular relationship of man and wife. 
•It is no fallacy of the law to say tlmt 
these two are one person; it is a 
mere truism of nature. Ijet ns grant 
that in most eases they have their dif¬ 
ferences ; that, they do a little private 
fighting quietly under tlioir own roof 
on various domestic occasions ; that 
Elvsian harmony and content is by no 
means a prevailing atmosphere even 
in the happiest households—yet our 
proposition remains unaltered. Mar¬ 
rying is like dying—as distinct, as 
irrevocable, as complete. In roo- 
meuts of excitement, in the flush of 
injury, real or supposed, or under the 
intolerable citing of injustice, we may 
chafe and strain at the chain that 
binds ns : but sober thought and 
cooler temper say what the law 
says, with a deep and silent empha¬ 
sis stronger than the law. The 
“ marriage of tnic minds” may be 
as rare as it is lofty and fortunate. 
The marriage of interests, hopes, and 


purposes is universal. The more in¬ 
dependent husband and wife are of 
each other, the less sure is the basis 
of society. We desire no injustice 
to women ; we are reluctant even to 
shut out from hope of redress those 
desperate exceptional cases which 
occur now and then to prove barbar¬ 
ism and injustice in every law ; but 
no considerate and unbiassed mind 
can omit to perceive that legislation 
for the exceptional eases, if it were 
possible, would be at once foolish 
and wrong. It is true that most of 
us have outgrown the utilitarian 
irmoiple which held “ the greatest 
nippiness of the greatest numliei** 
’or tin* chief article of its system ; 
>ut it is impossible to outgrow 
those general principles of nature ot 
which the law is but a distinct and 
authoritative exposition. Nor can 
we accept t* dividual hardship in a 
dozen or in a hundred eases as suffi¬ 
cient motive for the alteration of a, 
rule which regulates the fate of mil¬ 
lions, which is no invented tyranny, 
but which, to a plain ami visible ar¬ 
rangement of nature, pronounces its. 
emphatic Amen 1 

For all the laws complained of as 
affecting women concern themselves 
with women married; women un¬ 
married are under no humiliations 
of legal bondage. It is the v<ifr, and 
not the woman, whose separate exist¬ 
ence the law denies. This is a fiction 
in one sense, but not in another ; in 
one point of view, a visible piece of 
nonsense; in another, mi infallible 
truth. It is hard to enter npon this 
subject without falling into the au¬ 
thoritative hardness of legal phrase¬ 
ology, or the sweet jargon of poetic 
nonsenses on one side or the other. 
*’ The wife loses her rights as a single 
woman, and her existence is entirely 
alisorbed in that of her husband f ” 
s.os this Brief Summary it} Plain 
Lnoqivufe of the fonnal law. “ His 
house she enters,” says the poet, 

“ A guardian angel o’er his life prosid¬ 
ing. 

Doubling his pleasures, and his cares 
div iding." 1 

The one utterance is somewhat humi¬ 
liating, the other unquestionably 
pretty ; and both fail of the truth. 
Lawyer and Poet alike survey the 
surface and external aspect of the 
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question — common experience, pro¬ 
nounces a fuller verdict. This ques¬ 
tion, of all others, is a question which 
cannot be decided by individual eases 
—and we are all jwrfectly aware 
that, as a general principle, the wife 
is the husband quite as much as the 
husband if the wife. In truth anil 
in nature—with the reality of sober 
fact and without romancing—these 
two people* set their hands to ir, 
that they are no lonaor two j ample, 
but one person. And let us not sup¬ 
pose that, in considering nnv social 
question, we have to consider princi- 

} ially a succession of sensitive and 
ligli-spirited individual tempera¬ 
ments or states of exalted feeling. 
No law can sutticc to baulk of their 
natural ]x>rtion of misery those sus¬ 
ceptible personages who are alive to 
every touch of jKissiblo offence. The 
broad general principle crushes over 
them, regardless of their outcries. 
Common law and rule take no cog¬ 
nisance of feelings excited and horo- 
ical. We grant it is sometimes un¬ 
just to judge the chance Edwin and 
Angelina, as it. is right to judge the 
Johns and the Marys of ordinary 
existence ; but how much more un- 
jtist to fit our regulations to the. 
chance case instead of to the ordi¬ 
nary ! We can come to no true and 
safe- conclusion upon a matter so 
delicate and personal as this, without 
carefully discriminating between the. 
common and the uncommon. No law 
of human origin can reac.li every pos¬ 
sible development of human temper 
and organisation ; injured wives and 
unhappy husbands are accidents un- 
eurable by law; and it would be al¬ 
most as wise to legislate for the race, 
on the supposition that every mem¬ 
ber of it nad a broken leg” as on 
the more injurious hypothesis that 
tyranny, oppression, and injustice, 
rankled within the heart of every 
home. 

Let us not enter upon the tender 
question of mental inferiority. Every 
individual woman, we presume, is 
jxrfectly easy on her own account 
that she at least is not remarkably 
behind her masculine companions , 
and so long as this is the case, we 
need fear no grand duel between the 
two halves of creation. But every 
man and every woman knows, with 


the most absolute certainty, that a 
household divided against itself can¬ 
not stand. It is the very first prin¬ 
ciple of domestic existence. In all 
this great world, with all its myriads 
of creatures, it is vain to think of 
forming u single home unless it is 
built upon this foundation. One in¬ 
terest and one fortune is an indisjteu- 
sable necessity. The constitution of 
the household is more entirely repre¬ 
sentative than even that glorious 
constitution of which we all have 
heard so much, and which keeps our 
ship of state afloat. The man is the 
natural representative of his wife in 
one sot of duties — the wife, is the 
natural representative of the husband 
in another ; and if any one will tell 
ns that the nursery is less important 
than the Exchange, or that it is a 
more dignified business to vote for a 
comity member than fo regulate a 
Christian household, we will grant 
that the woman has an inferior range 
of duty. Otherwise, there is a per¬ 
fect balance between the two mem¬ 
bers of this one person. In this view 
—and we defy the most visionary 
champion of abstract female- rights 
to disprove that this is the ordinary 
rule of common society—it is a mere 
trick of words to say that the woman 
loses her existence, and is absorbed 
in her husband. Were it so in reality 
— and were it indeed true “ that the 
poor rivulet losetli her name, is car¬ 
ried und recarried with her new asso¬ 
ciate, 1 tearet h no sway, possessed! 
nothing ’’—then would the question 
of female inferiority Is* fairly proved 
and settled pnee for all. Mighty in¬ 
deed must be the Titanic current of 
that soul which could receive one 
whole human being, full of thoughts, 
affections, and emotions, into itH tide, 
and yet remain uncoloured and un¬ 
changed. There is no such monster 
of a man, and no such nonentity of 
a woman, in ordinaiy life. Which of 
us does not carry our wife’s thoughts 
ui our brain, and our wife’s likings 
•n our heart, with the most innocent 
unconsciousness that they are not 
our own original property? And 
how vain ie the reasoning which 
goes upon any other premises. In 
fact, this agitation is only defensible 
when it deals with matter of prac¬ 
tice ; it has no principle to carry in 
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its front—for the only true rule of 
Marriage remain* uuimpugnable; 
and if it in either a legal or a poetic 
fiction, to call man and wife one per¬ 
son, then all sacredneas, purity, and 
nohlc sentiment, departs from the 
bond between them. 

]t may be said that thin sacred 
and entire union is not to be made 
by law: True; yet undoubtedly 
these very restrictions, harsh and ar¬ 
bitrary, which “absorb the existence” 
of the wife in that of the husband, 
help towards this consummation. 
Let us not mistake. The law’ has 
nothing to do with that union of 
souls and sympathies of which lovers 
dream ; but it 1ms to do with the com¬ 
mon security, the peace of families, 
the sale foundation of the social 
world. Hash enough at all times are 
the young entrants into this irre¬ 
vocable bond; painful enough often 
is the breaking-in of two impetuous 
and impatient spirits to the common 
yoke of life ; and love itself is irri¬ 
table and headstrong-the greatest 
mischief-maker in the world. Before 
the threshold of this uncertain house 
stands the law, baning all exit. For 
the interests of society, and for the 
comfort of the commonwealth, this 
authoritative voice says it is impos¬ 
sible. The nomadic principle has al¬ 
ready too much sw'ay over our social 
arrangements: here it cannot enter. 
The business of a righteous and ra¬ 
tional law is not to provide facilities 
for escaping, but. to rivet, and enforce 
the claims of that relationship upon 
which all society is founded. It is 
not possible to )>crmu; those who 
have once been man and wife to go 
forth to the world separate units, 
uninjured by the failure of so vital 
an experiment. All purity, all cer¬ 
tainty, all the sober and steadfast 
continuance which is the heart and 
strength of a nation, are perilled by 
such a jmssibility. The law compels 
no one, either man or woman, to 
enter into this perilous estate of mar¬ 
riage ; but, being once within it. it 
is the law’s first duty to hedge this 
important territory round with its 
strongest and highest harriers. The 
justice which means nu equal divi¬ 
sion of rights has no place l>etw'een 
those two persons whom natural po¬ 
licy as well as Divine institution 
teaeh ns to consider as one. It seems 


u harsh saying, but it is a true one— 
J ustice cannot oe done between them; 
their rights are not to be divided ; 
they arc beyond the reach of all or¬ 
dinary principles of equity. Iu the 
event of a disjunction between the 
father and the mother, the wife and 
the husband, you must choose which 
of them you shall be just to ; for it 
is impossible to do justice to both. 

For it is not the question of tin* 
wife’s earnings or the wife’s property 
which lies nearest the heart of this 
controversy : there are the children 
living witnesses of the undividablc- 
ness of th<* parents. You give their 
custody to the husband. It is a 
grievous and sore injustice to the 
mother who bore. them. But let us 
alter the ease. Let the W’itc have 
the little ones, and lu»w does the 
question stand 1 The ground is 
changed, but the principle is tin* 
same. Still injustice, hard, unna¬ 
tural, ami pitiless ; still wrong, griev¬ 
ous and inexcusable. The native 
right, of father and of mother is as 
equal as it is inseparable, and we see 
no mode of deciding between them, 
save that expcdhnt of King Solo¬ 
mon’s, which it, would bo hard to put 
in practice. The law is unjust in 
this particular. What else can the 
law be i True, it might choose the 
wife, the weaker of the two, as. the 
object of its favour, but that, would 
not be less unjust; and w’bile weave 
totally at a loss to comprehend hmv 
a husband could separate his chil¬ 
dren from their mother, it is quite as 
difficult, by all the principles of na¬ 
tural justice, to understand; how these 
same children could bn taken from 
their father by means of the wife. 
Where is the .justii i- which is the 
arrangement- of equity ? If we ad¬ 
mit the principle of selecting one of 
the Pi.rtji <• for special consideration, 
there is no more, to be said upon the 
subject, for the husband’s rights are 
quite as valid as those of the wife ; 
but abstract justice in this matter, 
which is the most important of all, 
is a clear impossibility.. 

And this consideration seems to 
us potent enough to swallow up a 
thousand lesser grievances. Of wnat 
importance are the inferior laws 
which straiten the hands of a mar- 
vied woman, and restrain her from 
independent action, when this one 
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unalterable law of nature stands at 
the root of all ? The law can give 
back to the disappointed wife her 
rhattt/s mil, because the law took 
them from her. The law can secure 
to the separated woman an unques¬ 
tionable light to her own earnings ; 
but the law cannot secure to her her 
children. Nature has not made her 
their sole jxnssessor. God has not 
given to the mother a sjieoial and pe¬ 
culiar claim. It is hard, hut it is 
true. Tlu! law might router upon 
her the right to bereave her husband 
of this dearest possession, as it now 
gives him the right, to Inures ve her ; 
but the law can only, by so doing, 
favour one unfair claim to the disad¬ 
vantage of another ; for in this mat¬ 
ter right and justice are impossible. 

Women, as popular opinion goes, 
are more patient by nature, more 
capable of quiet endurance and pas¬ 
sive fortitude, than men. It may be 
so ; but women are not patient of in¬ 
justice. This is, indeed, of alt trials 
the most intolerable to a nature sen¬ 
sitive and delicate ; and we an* glad 
to suppose that it is the fancied sting 
of wrong rather than any inherent 
weakness which makes the number 
of complaining wives so much larger 
than that of complaining husbands ; 
for the general mass of women are, 
we are sorry to say, as actual demon¬ 
stration proves, no more angelical 
than their ruder companions; and bad 
wives are probably very near as com¬ 
mon as bad husbands, though the 
man makes so much less noise about 
it. This being tin; case, it seems to 
us the best policy of all to show the 
inadequacy of that merely human and 
limited instrument, the law, to settle 
those delicate questions which most 
particularly concern women. For 
our own part, the idea . f a woman 
marrying, as we are told “ she may, 
if elm please, marry ” in France, “ un¬ 
der the regime de separation de corps 
et de biem” seemstue most miserable 
and revolting of bargains—a hundred 
times more humiliating to woman¬ 
kind than such “loss of personal exist¬ 
ence” as is ^uidergone by a common 
English wife; and we do not suj>- 
posc the women of this empire are at 
all disposed to embrace such an ex¬ 
pedient for their ow'n enfranchise¬ 
ment What can the law do I It 
can give a woman a right to her own 


property. So far well. It cannot 
give a Woman a right to her own 
children, by far her dearest and most, 
precious possession ; for the laws of 
natural justice are a thousand times 
more absolute than the laws of man. 
What is to l>e done under these cir¬ 
cumstances '( Are we to claim from 
our legislators that they should take 
an unjust power from the husband 
to give it to the wife; or must we 
come to tlie conclusion, that God, 
who thus makes it impossible to do 
justice to both, settles thereby, with 
an absolute certainty far more em¬ 
phatic than any human legislation, the 
uudividable interests of these two 
whom man cannot put asunder l 
This seems to us the true turning- 
point of the whole question ; and it 
is one whieli cannot be settled by 
any compromise. These children— 
this child — which is the father’s 
share, and which the. mother’s l Who 
can divide them'/ For our own 
part, we can perceive no equitable 
arrangement, no possibility of jus¬ 
tice ; and until this delicate point is 
settled, then: is little effectual ground 
Jbr legislation, so far as wo can per¬ 
ceive, in the. laws which concern 
women.. If a woman mnsf, by all 
the inevitable rules of nature, marry, 
when she marries, for life and death, 
then the defences of the law are. of 
lit tle use and small importance, since, 
it is alike her duty and her advan¬ 
tage to identify herself entirely with 
her husband. If this is not an ab¬ 
solute necessity —if the, will or wish 
of either party can put these two 
asunder—then any legislat ion on the. 
subject must be sharp and trenchant, 
dividing all those subtle bonds with 
one keen nnw’avering blow*. And in 
that case, the children- poor little 
hapless waifs, astray and shelterless! 
—should be the children of the State. 
It is unjust that the husband should 
take them from the wife; unjust 
that the wife should secure them 
from the husband. This great cold 
law, if it does anything in the mat¬ 
ter, muBt step in arbitrarily with its 
impartial and even-handed supre¬ 
macy : either both must retain or 
both must relinquish the rights of 
nature. We see no other expedient 
in the case. Hitherto it has been 
the policy of the law to make the 
separation of married persons as near 
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an impossibility ns law could make 
it. It it is necessary to change these 
principles of action—if progress and 
civilisation, the power of women to 
labour for themselves, and the safety 
and certain protection which an im¬ 
proved state of society confers upon 
them, make it needful to loose the 
absolute fixedness of this one social 
bond, let it 1 m? done as absolutely. 
For the law has no bowels of com¬ 
passion, ami no capacity for consider¬ 
ing the heartbreak of individual 
agony. Let the man uml the wo¬ 
man part as they met, solitary and 
single persons; Jet the unhappy 
children, fatherless and motherless, 
heroine the children of the State. 
This is jnotice. Let whoso will, neck 
for this barren and miserable courtu 
sion ; hut let no impassioned woman, 
no man indignant and chivalric, fall 
ignorenlly, in a blind and generous 
fervour, upon this stern alternative. 
Look at it this in Just ire : others ise, 
on either side there cuu be nothing 
Imt wrong. 

It may la* asked, with reason 
enough, however, why these restric¬ 
tions are so entirely laid upon wo¬ 
man- wltVj in every branch of the 
subject, it is the woman who goes to 
the wall -and why the harsh regula¬ 
tions of the law are always against 
liev, and never in her favour 1 Perhaps 
this very fact is the best demonstra¬ 
tion possible of the entire and con¬ 
scious inadequacy of the law to deal 
with this matter. The man and the 
woman alike give up their natural 
rights and independence when they 
many, and the law can only recog¬ 
nise tin v public representative, the 
noknov lodged head of the house. 
Everything is his—his own earnings 
—hrr earnings— the property of hot h. 
Happy husband ! unfortunate with ! 
Yet, vu spite of this extraordinary 

E kttfonn of superiority, let us ask 
ow the actual matter stands. Can 
the law protect the honest husband's 
income from the extravagances of 
the wasteful wife l Can the man, 
into whose existence his wife is 
absorbed, prevent that wife, if she be 
so minded, from bringing him to 
ruin '( No, The laws are all in his 
favour—he is intrenched and built 
ah nit with legislation, yet is ns com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of "a liad wife as 
a woman is at that of a bad hus¬ 
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band. Bad husbands and bad wives 
will be in this world, wo are afraid, 
so long as evil people are in the hu¬ 
man race ; but the remedies do not 
lie iu the hands of the legislature. 
Tlie fate of those ill-advised friends 
who mediate between married people 
is proverbial ; and the law, when it 
takes up the same nVr y will meet no 
better thtc. For this reserved and 
separated territory is beyond the 
reach of law-making; and the only 
true business of legislation in reality 
seems to be, either to prevent any 
one overleaping the barriers, or to 
make one distinct, bold, terrible road, 
by which those who cannot endure 
may, at peril of their lives, escape. 

And this can only be done, so far 
as our judgment goes, by holding 
these two individuals strictly ana 
Moldy as two. and putting out of 
question altogether the children, who 
cannot be divided. Let the &tute, 
a cold but not forsaking parent, take 
up into its own sole keeping the in¬ 
nocent third party in the domestic 
quarrel, and then Jot the husband 
and wifi*, unmarried and separate, 
go upon their desolate and solitary 
way. Few would choose this dope¬ 
rate remedy : so much the better; 
for even did we legislate, with the 
most merciful unfairness, for the 
In'iietit of the injured wife, we could 
not desire that many injured wives 
should take advantage of our legisla- 
tion. There are eases desperate 
enough to choose even such an out¬ 
let as this; ami we would gladly timl 
some smoother way for the poor 
souls who have made disastrous 
shipwreck of all their Lojm* and all 
their fortune. But tin law is limited, 
human, and fallible, allowing no me¬ 
thod of unveiling motives or soaivli- 
ing- hearts. We can conceive of no¬ 
thin'-: toll enough and varied enough 
to r< aeh every ease of hardship. In¬ 
deed, we find it hard to see how the 
law can at all deal with the excep¬ 
tional instances, for which it would 
be right to break the common rule ; 
but we protest against the fool¬ 
ish and mischievous fallacy of plac¬ 
ing the exceptional in the place of 
the eommpu. The great majority 
of Englishwomen know' nothing of 
these laws, and are entirely nnmoved 
by their action > and of those who 
are aware of them, a still greater 
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majority resent the language of the 
law more than they feel its injuries. 
Now and then a ease occurs of 
such urgent and unmistakable hard¬ 
ship* that reasonable people are mov¬ 
ed by their indignation beyoud the 
reach of reason. But when we come 
backto the practical question, *• What 
eon we do r we wait in vain for an 
answer. There have been wives op¬ 
pressed beyond all powers of endur¬ 
ance — insulted, wronged, tortured 
with ingenious villuny. What are 
we to do t Authorise a committee 
of good husbands to shoot the scoun¬ 
drel t Leave him to the tender mer¬ 
cies of a jury of good w ivos l Those 
axe methods of cure, simple and feas¬ 
ible ; but to enact a sweeping aud 
universal law, charging, all these 
honest men, who are innocent even 
of domestic insubordination, with the 
oppression of their wives, and the 
enslaving of women, is a different 
matter; for society, indeed, must take 
u very long step in advanee, before 
the general British mind can be im¬ 
pressed with the idea that there is 
any injustice to women in the fact, 
that the husband is the sole legal anti 
public representative of all the inte¬ 
rests of the wife. All the present law 
goes upon this idea, that the two 
are one—that each represents the 
other, the man bearing the ruder 
burnt of external life in lawful and 
equal balance of the woman's peculiar 
risks and dangers. With tins explana¬ 
tion, the most high-spirited woman 
may he content to bow her neck to 
the apparent bondage. We do not 
remember to have heard any com- 
laint on the port of a husband that 
is wife considered as her own all 
his property; and public opinion 
would very speedily dccidi upon the 
character of the man who was ca¬ 
pable of such au outcry. Why, thcn ? is 
it more bearable when the complaint 
is mode by the wife ! 

As for protection in matters oi 
money, tins is as easy a question to 
settle in words, and as difficult in 
practice, as one could desire. The 
husband’s property is protected* and 
what the better is he 1 Let every¬ 
thing possible be done to protect tne 
property of the wife. Let the law 
ordain her fortune and her earnings 
os exclusively her own as if she were 
unmarried. What then ? “ Sup* 


posin’ she was tender-hearted l" says 
the jailor of the Marshalscu* In 
Mr Dickens’ new book — mid the 
honest doubter am find no law to 
fortify him against that most inti¬ 
mate of perils. Why, ivhat is mar¬ 
riage ? lu all ordinary eases, os 
everybody knows, it is‘an alliance 
offensive and defensive against all 
the world. These two unfortunate 
people are delivered over and given 
up to each other’s influence—left to 
each other’s mercy. II' the man is a 
brute, be may take his wife’s money, 
rudely* by force of cruelty, physical or 
mental, and lie might just ns well 
take his wife’s life, und get himself 
luinged once for all so far as public 
opinion goes. But iu reality it is 
quite foolish, and a waste of strength, 
to be a brute for such a purpose. If 
he does it lovingly, all the laws iu 
the w orld, all the friends in the world, 
all the panoply of right and personal 
tossession, will not save the woman's 
or tunc. Why, men of all complex¬ 
ions, as everybody knows—men iu 
ilieir own persons prudent, self-deny¬ 
ing and temperate, and with, so far 
as the Juw could give it, entire con¬ 
trol over their owu possessions, have 
become poor men at the pleasure of 
a young w He’s caprices. Are women 
more able, to resist persuasion '< less 
likely to be “ tender-hearted V’ or is 
there nothing required but tiiis law 
to make a »Spartuu heroine of every 
wife? Alas, good dreamer! this 
reasoning will not stand the shock of 
a single working-day. We acknow¬ 
ledge that, in honour aud openness, 
the enactment is null. Let it be 
erased, by ail means, from the statute- 
book, and if any woman is a whit the 
better, or any man a morsel the worse, 
we will consent to be written down 
with Dogberry. Bootless and vain 
are those precautions. If it would so¬ 
lace any wound of feminine pride 
to withtlraw the verbal humiliation 
from the laws of the realm, it in a 
\ery easy and unimi>ortant conces¬ 
sion ; but every one must see at a 
glance how superficial tiiis manner of 
refonfkation is. and of how little use 
to the complainants. This one great 
thing the law cannot do—it cannot 
defend married people from each 
other. It may make certain arbi¬ 
trary regulations to secure a possible 
disjunction for them in case they will 
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not boar with each other. It cannot 
interpose a shield between the two, 
nor determine boundaries of right 
and separate }»ossession. It could, 
indeed, in defiance of all the rules 
of nature, elect the woman as the 
representative of the family instead 
of the man ; but it has no standing- 
ground for both. In every scheme 
of social polity, great or small, a 
house counts for one. This is the 
time original of all government. We 
give a married mail a more impor¬ 
tant standing than an unmarried, 
simply because he is a representative, 
ami holds in his hands more interests 
ami influences than those which be¬ 
long exclusively to himself. Nature 
confers this official diameter upon 
the. head of a household, the law 
has no choice but to confirm it, and 
all honest expediency and suitable¬ 
ness justifies this ordination of (rod 
and of man. We might certainly, in 
one of our perverse human vagaries, 
change the person while we. keep the 
office, and make the wife the legal 
family representative; but realty, 
under present circumstances, and 
while women retain so niueh untrans¬ 
ferable business for their share of the 
world’s labours, we do not see how 
this would mend the question; and 
one head, voice, and representative in 
the public eye the household must 
have. But the law cannot come into 
the heart of the house. Like an evil 
spirit, it must be dragged across the 
threshold, to make injuries bitterer 
and feuds less appcusable. It can 
smite with fiercer swords into the 
hearts of the combatants. It cannot 
end their quarrels, or defend them 
from each other. So long as it makes 
its boundaries outside, and far away, 
it is in its legitimate position ; but if 
any one attempts to bring it in to 
hedge off half the rights, half the pos¬ 
sessions, half the comforts of a house, 
it is a mockery and a delusion. Let 
no one be deceived. By the help of 
the law we can command (sometimes) 
the restoration of stolen goods and 
borrowed money—but we cannot 
command the return of happiness, 
love, or a pure heart. Marrying, 
however the young ladies and the 
young gentlemen may look upon it— 
aud we can hear the laugh of that 
saucy happy confidence, to which 
heuv en send uo doubting!—is asolemn 


and perilous experiment. Bridegroom 
and bride alike enter defenceless 
into their life ; no one can come be¬ 
tween them to help the weakest. 
The law will not let thorn kill each 
other, and public opinion will not 
permit any very serious mutual wrong: 
but beyond this it is a fair field and 
no favour. Being ordinary human 
people, with a moderate amount of 
regard for each other, the chanees 
are that they speedily amalgamate 
into one, aud are us indifferent 
about the law as people uncon¬ 
cerned with its restrictions can be. 
But one of them might be worth¬ 
less aud dishonouralue—or one of 
them might be a fool—or one of them 
might be a very demon—such things 
have been,, and will lie: then there 
follows misery, supreme and hopeless. 
What shall we do ? (Jry out to hea¬ 
ven and earth against the injustice 
which makes this bond irrevocable 1 
No ! There have lie on had fathers, bad 
mothers, children heartless ami ac¬ 
cursed ; yet none would break the 
general bonds of nature for sake of 
these examples. Not even to redress 
such clamorous wrongs can we put 
the general peace in jeopardy. If 
there is enough elasticity in the law 
to deal at first hand with these parti¬ 
cular cases, each on its own merits, 
honour to the law, and good speed; but 
if we cannot reach them without in¬ 
fringing upon the general rule, then— 
harsh verdict!—we must leave the 
victims to their fate. 

After all, tyt us lieg everybody to 
observe t hat there is no injustice—ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, as involved in the law of 
entail, which touches more than femi¬ 
nine rights—real or apparent, in the 
laws wliich concern toomen. It is 
only wives who are subject to these 
humiliations—women who have ac¬ 
cepted representatives, and conse¬ 
quently cannot expect any longer to 
represent themselves. This is an im¬ 
portant distinction. “A single wo¬ 
man,” says the pamphlet before us, 
“ has the same righta to property ana 
to protection from the law as a man.” 
All the coercion exercised bn her must 
be that of influence. She cannot be 
compelled to marry any but her own 
choice; nay, she has the alternative 
of not marrying at all, and so, without 
the least trouble, delivering herself 
from all the threatening perils of legis- 
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Lit ion. We are obliged to say that 
this makes a great difference m the 
matter, for a wife is not simply a wo¬ 
man, but an official person, as much 
as her husband—one who has volun¬ 
tarily accepted certain duties and a 
positive position—and the question is 
put unfairly when this is not recog¬ 
nised. The whole argument of this 
brochure, however, is one-sided and 
unequal, as every argument must be 
which discusses words without first 
admitting the spirit and inspiration of 
the same. “ It is cruel," we quote the 
ObrervatioM, “when the support of 
the family depends on the joint earn¬ 
ings of husband and wife, that the. 
eamingsof bothshould be in the hands 
of one, ami not even in the hands of 
that one who has naturally 1 he strong¬ 
est desire to promote the welfare of 
the ehildren. All who are familiar 
with the working classes know how 
much suffering and privation is caused 
1 iv the exercise of this right 1 >y drunken 
aiid bad men.” Are we deceived, or 
is this the mere folly we Bnppose it to 
lie ? What is the right which brings 
the earnings of the wife into the 
hands of “a drunken and bad man?” Is 
it the law, or is it the strong hand ?— 
legal authority, or persuasion by force 
or kindness l Do we need to give a 
serious answer to* such a question ? 
Laliouring people are not so learned 
in the law; and certain are we that 
uo charwoman of our acquaintance, 
however induced to give her hard-won 
shillings to her drunken husband, has 
the remotest idea that he has any 
right to them. She gives them be¬ 
cause he would take them—or Bhe 
gives them for peace—or with the 
forlorn hope of redeeming him by 
kindness; Dut did she suspect for a 
moment that he had a right to these 
small monies, we have too much con¬ 
fidence in her native feminine spirit 
and pugnacity, to suppose that one 
single coinrwould be, without a battle, 
surrendered to his hands. No. The 
rascal may punch his wife’s head, or 
cany off ner small incomings, but ho 
does not believe the one to oe a whit 
m ore lawful than the other? Adruuken 
and bad man will swallow up any¬ 
body’s or everybody’s earnings, if he 
can get them; but our experience of 
the respectable workiigclassea and 
of all the grades above the lower 


strata of the middle class, establishes 
quite a different principle. It is the 
wife there who is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The husband, honest 
man, 1ms his little sum of pocket- 
money ; the income comes direct and 
undinfinished into the careful keeping 
of the household manager. This state 
of things is universal, anil “ all who 
are familiar with the working classes” 
must acknowledge that it is so. To 
speak of “ compensating women for 
tno loss of their moral right to their 
own property and earnings, and for 
the loss of the mental development 
and independence of character gained 
by the possession and thoughtful ap¬ 
propriation of money,” is tlic merest 
nonsense which ever looked like rea¬ 
son. To whom Imlongs the “thought¬ 
ful appropriation" of the decent work¬ 
ing man's weekly wages ?—who is it 
that, with can; and forethought, finds 
ever so many frocks and pairs of 
shoes, in the narrow yearly revenue 
of those social grades "which are next 
above the working nnfti ? Every one 
knows it is the wife, unless the wife 
is proved incapable. Every one is 
aware how entirely the expenditure 
and economy of the house lies in her 
hands. This is no theory of what 
should Ih-, but the absolute matter 
of fact which is— known to every 
mind which takes the trouble to 
note the common things that lie 
around. 

And, indeed, to tell the truth, wo¬ 
men are the only bom legislators, let 
them complain of their position as 
they will. Only a few hundred of us 
at the best,can have a hand, though 
of the smallest, in affairs of State: 
hut to every woman of them all, Paul 
himself, though not much given to 
compliment, gives the right and the 
injunction—Rule the house. Yes; the 
merest girl, eighteen years old, who, 
half in love and half in fun, dares to 
don the fatal orange-blossom—there 
site is, a child half-an-liour ago, now 
a lawmaker, supreme and absolute • 
and yet, most despotic and unconsti¬ 
tutional of monarchs, you hear them 
weeping over infringed rights and 
powers denied Ob, inconsistent hu¬ 
manity !—as if those powers and rights 
were not seated, innate and indestruc¬ 
tible, far away out of the reach iff any 
secondary law! 
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*■ Now, those who sot tlieir hearts upon this scieiire Oita chase i shall reap many advantages; 
lor they shall both ana for thoir bodies a healthy habit, and improve their seeing and their 
iiuaruig, and delay the coming on of old age; and it is an excellent education for all that relates 
to war .”—Xenophon on Uuntiap. 


My dear Tren.kcs- - 

So the Emperor of Russia pro¬ 
teases to have uoceptcd, purely simi 
simply, t!ie Austrian propositions of 
peace, which tire now endorsed by 
the (Jovernments of France and 
England. “What next V' as Mr 0ol>- 
den says in his pamphlet, “and 
what next V Russia’s purity and 
simplicity, if we may judge of her 
present principles by her past prac¬ 
tice, reminds me of the ease of a man 
whoturned Methodist parson toavoid 
fighting a duel. However, we must 
leave even her room for repentance, 
and she may possibly be sincere in 
her professed intentions of no more 
disturbing the world's peace. All 
the other powers seem to wish to fin¬ 
ish flic war, and we alone exercise 
our national privilege of grumbling in 
the matter. The simple reason of 
this Is, that we have been so long get¬ 
ting up the steam, that our rivals, 
with far less power, have come to 
their journey’s end, and wish to go 
no farther. It is wounding to our 
vanity uot to lie allowed to show 
what we can do, and to be obliged to 
turn into priming-hooks our swords, 
many of them still unfleshed. It is 
computed that it might cost us less 
to go on with another year of the 
war than to make peace now; and 
even ou the economical argument the 
fighters may appear to have the best 
of it, for they ask, “ Will it not cost 
immense sums to bring the whole 
apparatus back again ; and if we fail 
in using oiu- instruments, we shall fail 
in extracting the cash which is to 
pay fertile ir making 1 Are all the gun- 
Wis and mortar-boats, and rocket- 
boats and floating batteries, and shells 
worth £Zo a-pieee (as much as your 
lady gnve for her favourite pony), to 
go for nothing {” We cannot help 
oiu-sclves ; if a man lies down of him- 
a S i® to be knocked down 1 
And if we cannot help ourselves, it 


serves us just right. To take a na¬ 
tional illustration of our position :—a 
man strikes another in the face—even 
makes his nose bleed ; the other man 
is slow to suiger, but of high mettle; 
he imagines that he cannot fight 
without taking his coat off; so, having 
received the insult, he deliberately 
proceeds to draw- his arms from his 
coat-sleeves ; but the sleeves are 
tight, and before Ids arms arc fairly 
out, the adversary is ou his kuees, 
protesting it was all a joke, and done 
to relieve his friend’s head, at the 
same time begging pardou. in consi¬ 
deration of the purity of his inten¬ 
tions. 

If we hud been able to get our 
arms out of our sleeves, what a trounc¬ 
ing we would have given Russia in 
the next, campaign ! In the mean 
time the men of peace, I rename, are 
too strong for us ; they get a police¬ 
man, and they bind us over before 
the magistrate in heavy recogni¬ 
sances ; and here we are standing in 
the cold in our shirt-sleeves, and the 
best thing we can do, say the by¬ 
standers, is to put our coat on again. 
Is this conduct sincere in Russia, or 
is it a masterly move of diplomatic 
duplicity ! I do not pretend to judge 
Russia's heart And v bat will be 
our note now if tiro pe.ee is patched 
up, however faUaciou&iy ? probably 
that of Troilus, when bamboozled by 
his love for Cressida— 

“ Call l.i<*v my wrlot; Til unarm again.” 

If wc are tempted to do this—not, 
like Troilus, by the Jove of a beauti¬ 
ful maiden, but simply by the love of 
filthy lucre-all the lessons of this 
most expensive war will have been 
thrown away upon us. These lessons 
form a sermon, of which “Penny 
wise, pound foolish,” is the text. 
Were we always prepared for war, 
we are so strongs that, if we do right 
to other men, we have no need to go 
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to war at alL It is not with us as 
■with the little republics of Amlorre 
iu the Pyrenees, or San Marino in 
Italy, whose independence is guaran¬ 
teed by their insignificance. All the 
neighbours of a great nation are Sa¬ 
maritans ; and if we would preserve 
our independence, and hold up our 
head amongst them, we must keep 
-our national prosperity in repair with 
the trowel iu one hand, but tne sword 
for ever at our side, like the soldier- 
masons of Nehominh. If we do pro¬ 
fit from the great lesson of the v> ar, it 
matters little to us whether we make 
peace with Russia or not, since, if we 
conduct ourselves properly, we shull 
be instantly prepared for the next 
breach of the jieaee. But if we dis¬ 
arm again for the sake of a most ex¬ 
pensive economy—an economy which 
nos already cost us, I fear to say how 
many millions—we shall probably 
have this one to fight over again to 
our disadvantage and disaster, with 
France disgusted into neutrality, and 
dormany and America agaiust us. 
As it is, we have let our Allies get 
the start of us in the glory, although 
more in appearance than in reality; 
for it is the knowledge of our strength 
that has enabled us to gain a blood¬ 
less victory in the Baltic waters, 
while the Russians have shown light 
only by land, where the French, from 
their numbers, have Iteen most con¬ 
spicuous. But uur bloodless naval 
victory is not in proportion to the. 
strength we could develop, and mean 
to develop in ease the |>eace negotia¬ 
tions should come to nothing. Short¬ 
comings are as bad as failures in the 
opinion of the uncharitable, and 
our popularity is not on that footing 
in Europe that we can rely upon the 
best constructions being placed upon 
our actions. In fact, if peace be 
made now, we shall, lose in national 
prestige rather than otherwise ; and 
woe be to us if we do not, by a state 
of constant preparedness for war in 
time of peace, set at defiance that 
loss of prestige, 

It was well remarked, in a leading 
article of the Times of the 20th of 
January, that if there is one lesson 
above all others that this war ought 
to teach us, it is that of constant 
preparedness. To disband our stand¬ 
ing army and standing navy is un- 
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der all circumstances a most ruinous 
economy. Russia is not the only 
country we have to fear. Should 
we disarm, every second-rate state 
is able to constitute itself a Russia to * 
us ut any time. Our American cousins 
have been pleased to bite their thumbs 
at us, merely, to all appearance, in the 
way of electioneering swagger. Is this 
conduct to be attributed to anything 
but the knowledge that our hands 
are full with Russia 1 Should peace be 
made, they would instantly, no doubt, 
change their note—but wliy 1 Simply 
because they know that we are now 
for once arned to the teeth. But if 
we disarm, we shall be quite ns help¬ 
less as if we had our hands full; un¬ 
less, indeed, like champions of the 
ring, we mean to rely upon the 
weapons that nature gave us, in con¬ 
flict with cold steel and hot shot. 

We tlieu suppose that this subject 
may lx: dismissed, but we have to 
watch over the working out of this 
axiom. The people and press of 
England must Keep an eye on their 
Government (which indeed is the best 
use of a people ami a press), and take 
heed that the interests of the nation 
are not betrayed to a device to in¬ 
sure a short-lived popularity by the 
apparent diminution of fiscal hardens. 
We may now rest on our oars for a 
minute. There is a check in the tide 
of war. II' we just look around ns, 
the stream will not hear us back to a 
place, whence to return again we shall 
liave double trouble. Let us amuse 
ourselves, if amusement it be, by consi¬ 
dering whence comes this most power¬ 
ful propensity in the composite people 
of these realms to lapse into a state of 
unmilitary obesity. It is the nature, 
say some, of the Anglo-Saxon, to be 
rather devoted to industrial pursuits 
thau to those which conduce to keep¬ 
ing up the character of a military na¬ 
tion. A small fraction of our popula¬ 
tion think and do otherwise. Those 
are more commonly referred by {»opu- 
lar writers to the Norman orDanish 
stem. But this fraction it fs who, 
when war is imminent or present, 
show that spirit themselves, and 
arouse it in others, which enables us 
to pureue a numly policy, and in 
the end rise superior to the most 
formidable of our enemies. But it 
requires time to bring them into 
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play. In times of peace, this part of 
our people art; looked upon as useless 
idlers, the drones of the industrial 
hive: and the apostles of commerce 
do their best to disgust them with 
the country that bore them, and to 
drive them from her shores, to seek 
elsewhere a more congenial life. 
What anathemas has not Mr Carlyle 
launched against the landed, the pre¬ 
servers of game ; and with what hitter 
sarcasm does he not bid them to lie- 
come. the founders of colonies at the 
antipodes 'l I am ready to maintain, 
Ircineus, that something is to be 
said for these preservers of game, 
and the kind of lives they lead; 
and forj this especial reason, that I 
think the spirit they keep up amongst 
us, in spite of misconstruction and 
persecution, has saved the existence 
of the country ere now- -has saved 
our national honour on many occa¬ 
sions. Aud happily for us, this class 
of men, amongst whom, almost ex¬ 
clusively, resides the martial spirit of 
this country—I mean the class of 
sportsmen-- are so iieculiarly nation¬ 
al, that, as far as I know, no name 
has been found to designate them in 
any Continental Country. They do 
flourish amongst us, in spite ol the 
icrsec.utious they endure—even per- 
laps because of them, as the Jews 
lave been said to have obtained the 
firmest footing in those countries 
where they were most burdened with 
disabilities. Thus, if part of us jus¬ 
tify the reproach that we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, another part of us 
give security that, in case of war, 
some warriors shall be found among 
us; for, as I observed to you in a 
conversation I had with you some 
time ago, a sportsman is nothing 
more than a warrior out of work. 

Thus, if we have a poison rife 
among us, we have its antidote also. 
If we wore all industrialists, we 
should probably ere now lie a pro¬ 
vince of our nearest neighbour; for 
when Croesus, in Herodotus, sug¬ 
gested to Cyrus the means of making 
hi* Lydian subjects harmless for 
warlike piuposes, he advised him to 
teach them to sing, and to dance, 
and to open retail shops, as the sur¬ 
est of all methods tor destroying 
their pristine manliness. It is one 
of the worst symptoms of the tyranny 
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exerted by the towns over the coun¬ 
try, that it has become the fashion 
with many classes to decry and dis¬ 
parage this most essential and useful 
limb of our body politic—the sports¬ 
men—as a kind of chartered idletons, 
who consume the fruits of the earth 
to little purpose, and spend their 
lives not in the harmless idlesse of 
the gardener, but in torturing inno¬ 
cent animals l'or their own selfish 
pleasure. That they have been often 
and successfully defended, I do not 
mean to deny; but I do not recollect 
to have seen or hoard them defended 
on this especial ground, that, in a 
country which has a repugnance, on 
economical grounds, to a regular 
standing army, they keep up at their 
own expense—I will not say from 
pure patriotism, but from feelings 
much akin to it - an irregular stand¬ 
ing army of the most efficient kind, 
and which, under the circumstances, 
is quite indispensable. I maintain 
that there are few men in private life 
who benefit, their country to the same 
extent as those who keep packs of 
hounds at their own charges; and 
next to these I reckon those who 
take upon themselves the trouble of 
limiting them where they are kept 
by subscription ; and, in a lesser <ie- 
gree, do I count all game-preservers 
and gamekeepers—ay, and poachers 
—benefactors of their country; for 
poachers benefit the sporting interest 
much as dissenters lienefit religion, 
by keeping the regular staff up to the 
mark by rivalxy, and honouring by 
their enthusiasm the common end of 
all. 

By these last I do noi mean the 
pot-poaehers, who murder game for 
base gains, to sell it in the London 
market, but men who do the thing for 
the love of it, and in the poetical spirit 
in which Shakespeare submitted to 
be ealied a deer-stealer. You might 
as well class Dugald Dalgetty and 
Sir William of Deloraine with a 
tickct-of-leave footpad, or the contra- 
bandista of the Pyrenees with a cock¬ 
ney pickpocket, as the sportsman of 
the bar sinister—the pidacher that 
loves the thing itself—with the skulk¬ 
ing wretch who assassinates partridges 
at so much a hamper. I cannot help 
thinking that the poacher, although 
doubtless an offender against the law. 
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may throw the blame in some mea¬ 
sure on the existing state of our game- 
laws, which perhaps puts additional 
temptation in his way. With all but 
a very select few, there is no vent to 
the sporting instinct, which is as 
natural as any other healthy in¬ 
stinct to man. Puritanism has left 
the poor scarcely any harmless amuse¬ 
ment. A lad of spirit !>om in the 
labouring classes craves amusement 
as much as a lad of spirit bom 
in any other class. He has a soul 
above the beer-shop ami the skittle- 
alley. A penny newspaper will not 
satisfy his intellectual cravings. He 
loves the air, and the weather, and 
the open fields, and the freshness of 
morning, and the dewiness of the 
evening, as much as his betters; but 
his love for them is not of the Plu¬ 
tonic nature of that of a sentimental 
school-girl, for whom a walk in the 
fields with a novel in hand may suf¬ 
fice. He is a practical naturalist, 
and loves to study the habits of na¬ 
ture’s wild animals, and knows that 
in no manner can he so pleasantly 
study it as in the emulation between 
his reason and their instincts. His 
tastes lead him to buy an old fowling- 
piece, or one of those Brown Besses 
which soldiers have discarded for 


Minufs rifle. He gets it very cheap. 
He buys powder and shot. He 
goes out on a frosty morning to 
shoot blackbirds and thrashes. He 
is soon sated with this small fry. A 
hare gets up before him like a little 
incarnate temptation on four legs, and 
runs away at convenient distance. 
His conscience tells him that this 
hare is just as wild as the blackbirds 
and thrushes he has been shooting, 
and who have been sitting in the 
trees to be shot as easily as barn-door 
fowls. This hare is fenced round with 
invisible pains and penalties. The 
danger gives zest, for there is nothing 
to arouse conscience but simple ille¬ 
gality. The hare rolls over. Over the 
Hedge comes the gamekeeper, and 
takes him to the nearest magistrate. 
Of course he cannot pay, so ne goes 
to gaol. There he associates with 
felons, and comes out, not only a de¬ 
termined poacher, not now from taste, 
but from vindictiveness, but probably 
a housebreaker; for, the law having 
confounded his misdemeanour with 


crime, lie loses his respect for the law 
altogether. This state of things surely 
might be amended. The mischief is 
brought about partly by the destruc¬ 
tion of all the old pastimes, and partly 
by allowing the uncovenanted sports¬ 
man to carry a gun at all. Shooting 
being a pastime, it is quite fair that a 
tax. should be laid on it by Govern¬ 
ment ; and if tliis tax were to take 
the form of a permission to carry a 
gun instead of to shoot certain speci¬ 
fied wild animals, the trespass-laws 
being enforced quite as strictly as 
now, I cannot help thinking that a 
better preservation of game would be 
the result; there would bo fewer con¬ 
victions for poaching, and the revenue 
would gain by granting a great num¬ 
ber of licenses instead of a very few. 
Thi' high price of the game license 
is at present a great encouragement 
to poaching. .1 a spot be somewhat 
sequestered, with abundance of cover, 
but no regular preserves in it, still 
sufficiently stocked with game to en¬ 
tice‘the active and intelligent sports¬ 
man. Let the inhabitants be all on 
friendly and neighbourly terms with 
one another, and something like the 
following state of things will be the 
result. One of two of the, principal 
inhabitants—say the clergyman and 
the churchwardens, for 1 suppose no 
squire, will take out licenses, partly 
for the look of the thing, partly for 
conscience* sake. They will shoot in 
moderation, but guns will be heard 
on the 1st of September in all direc¬ 
tions. How so ? The neighbours arc 
all shooting under cover of the one or 
two licenses. The covenanted do not 
like it at all; they arc; not quite so 
unselfish; but they are far too neigh¬ 
bourly to inform, and so the revenue 
loses to a considerable extent, and 
the place becomes a hotbed of illicit 
sport. It was under these circum¬ 
stances that I heard a clergyman of 
my acquaintance say, that although 
his people were no better than they 
ought to be, and sad poachers, yet 
that his was by no means a licentious 
parish. 

Far be it b um me to object to the 

f 'ame-laws in toto as a remnant of 
eudatism. I wish we had a few more 
remnants of that ilk among us. i 
have no sympathy with those who 
think all wild animals ought to l>c 
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the property of the publie, liable 
to he knocked over, or trapped, or 
limed, or netted, as the first comer 
ploascs, It is no hardship for the 
poor to lx* debarred from those ani- 
maln as food, who, were the many- 
headed beast unchained upon them, 
would in a hundred years be ex¬ 
tinct species in our island. Game 
must be preserved, not for the sake 
of the landed, and their pastime, 
but for the sake of sportsmen : and 
sportsmen must be preserved, be¬ 
cause, in 1 ion of a large standing 
army, they furnish a nucleus of man¬ 
liness, and all military qualities, 
by which the safety of their country 
is in a measure, guaranteed. I ob¬ 
ject to the present working of the 
game-laws, but not to the principle of 
them. I think them clumsy and in¬ 
efficient; and because they are so, 
public opinion gives them at best but 
u weak support. It is absolutely 
necessary that all enactments, to be 
efficacious, should be backed by pub¬ 
lic opinion. I recollect reading of a 
ease in point which once, happened 
in Oxford. The authorities might 
with reason have forbidden the stu¬ 
dents to hunt at all, as interfering 
with their studios. Some would have 
thought it hard, but all would 
have seen a reason in it. An edict 
came out that the men of a certain 
college, though not forbidden to hunt, 
were f'orbiddeu to hunt in pink. Tho 
consequence was almost a rebellion; 
and oho of the symptoms of tho dis¬ 
order waB, that one fine morning the 
jloors of all the principal big-wigs 
in the principal quadrangle blushed 
in coats of red paint. 

As far as my knowledge, goes, tho 
game is preserved quite as efficiently 
in other countries, and there is far 
less unpleasantness about poaching 
than with us, where the license to 
carry fire-arms supports the law of 
trespass in the preservation of game, 
without any particular animals being 
set. aside as the reverse of common 
and unclean. In other countries, 
w here animals are placed under taboo, 
a black or a white mark is set against 
them, for some supposed harm they 
are able to do, or some goes! they do. 
The stork in Holland is a sacred oird, 
the albatross on the ocean, and in 
Finuvirk that peculiar one who is 


supposed to be the ghost of a man 
that has moved his neighbour’s land¬ 
mark. Caprice alone seems to throw 
a halo round the heads of partridges, 
hares, &c.; and what is more absurd, 
some animals, as rabbits, are stuck 
in a kind of limbo, being accounted 
by the law neither sacred nor profane. 
You must not suppose that I am say¬ 
ing all this t.o excuse an illegal prac¬ 
tice, which is but too apt to degene¬ 
rate into a crime. I am only calling 
your attention to circumstances which 
tend to palliate the offence of poach¬ 
ing in our country, and to show that 
the law is to blame if, with us, poach¬ 
ers may l>e divided into two classes, 
one of which we may call, not abso¬ 
lutely, but relatively, respectable. At 
this class let no one amongst us who 
has ever, on the spur of the moment, 
or with malice prepense, shot a clan¬ 
destine partridge, or shot at all with¬ 
out a license, dare to east a stone. 
Do not some of our keenest game- 
preservors oven now boast, of their 
poaching exploits as schoolboys; and 
would this lie the case if poaching 
always wore the aspect of crime 1 In¬ 
deed, I have heard a man of mature 
•years, whom the Biiorting wafnt* 
drove to the wilds of Africa,"acknow¬ 
ledge before the public, with* some 
moral courage, his aberration from 
the path of legality before he left his 
own countiy. Now, let me, in pur¬ 
suit of this su>>ject, examine the out¬ 
cry wliich has been raised against 
field-sports and sportsmen. From 
whom does it emanate? Firstly, from 
that class of men whom nations de¬ 
light to honour—the poets and poet¬ 
asters. Amongst these 1 must allow 
there are some nigh authorities among 
the sentimental poets, but the very 
sentiment that made them affect to 
be shocked.with sporting took de¬ 
light in the fact of their being 
truly or falsely inveterate lady-kilt 
era, and their vanity delighted in 
being decorated with bleeding hearts 
as much as that of an Iroquois 
in decorating his trousers with pen¬ 
dant scalps. If experiments of this 
sort are to be made, in the name 
of all that Is just, “ fiat oxperimen- 
tum in corpora vili” I will take it 
for granted, for the Bake of argument, 
that sportsmen are cruel—a charge 
which I will come to by-and-by. If 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau objected to 
sporting, and, in fact, to the Killing; of 
animals for food at all, it was that he 
was a man who passed through life 
without a skin, and conld not bear 
the touch of any external object with¬ 
out wincing. As for Shelley, he was 
an Atheist, pr rather “ antitheist,” 
and blasphemously averred that man 
was, or might he, kinder than his 
Maker; so that his opinion was not 
good formnek Cowper, again, though 
a good-principled ami worthy man, 
was afflicted with mental disease, 
which rendered him incapable of 
sympathising with any manly pur¬ 
suits. Equally with him a sportsman 
would have enjoyed the frolics of 
tame hares; for it is the wildness, and 
not the tameness, of the hare that 
makes her fair game. Do not hounds 
respect the tame fox in the, yard? 
No sportsman would ever kill any 
tame animal if he could help it, and 
it is this natural tameness that is the 
greatest safeguard to the robin among 
sportsmanlike schoolboys. When 
New Zealand was first discovered, 
the sportsmen felt much embarrassed 
by the tameness of the birds, observ¬ 
ing that they had not the heart to 
shoot them when they perched upon 
the muzzles of their guns. So much 
for the opinions of the class of mor¬ 
bid poets (for all healthy poets like 
Shakespeare are with us)—I do not 
include Burns with the morbid poets 
— though he did sympathise with 
wounded hares—except when he was 
out of tempm-, for which, poor fellow, 
“between poortith cauld and restless 
love,” he had abundant cause. I ap¬ 
proach another class of objectors with 
my hat in hand. I have the greatest 
respect for their opinion : but with 
all due deference, I must urge that 
they are seldom qualified to judge. 
I mean the ladies. Their gentle 
hearts revolt from a pursuit which 
undeniably inflicts pain. I do not 
wish to be personal; but do they 
never inflict pain 1 If they do, I for¬ 
give them with all my heart, provided, 
they are willing to heal the paim they 
inflict; buff certainly this propensity 
existent in themselves ought to tfeacn 
them charity to that which allows 
itself to be the harder and sterner sex. 
We cannot help thinking that there 
is some analogy between the dohble- 


barrelled Manton of the sportsman 
and the double-barrelled glance of a 
sportswoman, bringing down birds, 
nght and left, to their knees. But re¬ 
crimination is not excuse. Our ladies 
are sometimes jealous of our field- 
sports, and think they take up too 
much of our time, winch might be 
better employed in their company. 
‘No doubt it might; but human na¬ 
ture is weak, and requires change— 
change even where it is happiest.. 
Happiness is enhanced by occasional 
absence, although such a sentiment 
might be considered to smack of 
heresy. 1 hoard once of a very sen¬ 
sible woman indeed, who had a. 
sportsman for a husband. He had 
sustained pecuniary losses, and was- 
afraid that, unless iu; accepted a sub¬ 
scription to a certain amount, he 
should lmve to give up his hounds. 
He wafi saved from troubling his 
friends on the subject by receiving 
at regular intervals a handsome sum 
from an anonymous friend, for the 
purpose of keeping up his hunting 
establishment. It was many years 
Indore he discovered that ibis sum 
was contributed from the pin-money 
of lus wife. And she was never seen 
at the cover-side herself—thiuking, 
probably, that her peculiar duties lay 
in another direction. No doubt the 
habits of a sportsman, when carried 
to excess, may tend to render a man 
imdomcstic. His after-dinner nap 
may be unusually prolonged after a 
long day’s hunting or shooting, and 
we grant that, even like a dog, he, 
may sometimes “hunt in dreams.” 
like the gentleman in Lockxhy Haft. 
But his was an extreme ease, and 
poets will not listen to reason. I 
very much question whether ten wo¬ 
men out of every dozen would not lie 
much happier as wives of sportsmen 
tlian of poets. One of Lora Byron’s 
early flames—that one to whom he 
always averred he, felt his one true 
attachment, and whom he blamed for 
all tfie excesses of his after life, with 
about as much reason as village beaux 
blame village l»elles when they take 
to|drmking or “go for soldiers”— 
scorned the addresses of the noble 
poet, and married an honest fox-hunt¬ 
ing squire. Is it to be supposed that 
she would have been happier as 
Lady Byron? I trow not. Lord 
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Byron (lid not hunt, or shoot, or fish, where Satan, and not Diana, “finds 
as far as I know, and was he any the work for idle hands to do ; n and it 
better for it 1 He might have been a liehoves them to recollect that Diana, 
better man, and even a better poet, if though a heathen goddess, was most 
he had. He was always complaining correct in her general demeanour, 
in his morbid way of the fulness of Having dismissed the poets with a 
satiety. The very complaint proved l>ow, and begged the indulgence of 
that no was no sportsman. With the ladies, I think I may say that I 
most sportsmen the taste seems to m- care little for any other class of ob- 
crease with age. One of the first jectors. The Radical Reformer thinks 
M. H.’s in England, a septuagenarian, that vigorous sportsmen ought to be- 
if not an octogenarian, is said to be come captains of industry, aud apply 
out six (lays a-week ; and I have often themselves to the one grcatduty of un¬ 
seen myself men with hair like silver bounded Production. To what end 1 
in the wind - their eyes flashing with The earth is overstocked with produc- 
Jight, and their cheeks ruddy with tion. Production is a drug in tlie mar- 
thc zest of an Eton boy, when the ket; it encumbers tlieland; it is thrown 
hounds are running to their liking, about on the shore to putrefy, and fill 
Let our fair Indies well consider this, the air with the miasma of its cor- 
Let them compare their English Inis- ruption. What is the use of pro¬ 
banda, brothers, sons, and sweet- ducing more than the world wants ! 
hearts, with the corresponding class Is mankind never to enjoy i Eujoy- 
in those countries which are not ment is in some sense the voice of 
given to sporting, and ask themselves gratitude to our Maker for the bless- 
if our nobility and gentry are not less inga wherewith He encompasses us. 
liable to exception in all these rein- It is too much to say, with a German 
tiouships than those of almost every philosopher, that enjoyment is m>r- 
other civilised country. With nearly *hip ; out certainly enjoyment is a 
all British gentlemen the chase is a kind of mute thanksgiving. Some 
passion: with a few foreign gentle- men are so used to Production- - so 
men it is a fashion. There is the absorbed by the spirit of trade—that 
great difference. How incomprehen- they never can do anything else to 
wililcj is it to the Finnish peasant to the cud of life: whatever fortune 
see men coming to the North Pole to accrues to them, they are still of(- 
catch a few salmon with a fly, which pressed by want of means. Is that 
they might catch wholesale with the spirit of thankfulness ? And on 
nets; and even nearer homo —as near they go in pursuit of means, till a. 
:u the baths of Mont d’Or, in the very different end comes on them 
country of Auvergne—I heard of the from any they imagined. They run 
appearance of an English angler after the, rainbow, as children arc 
producing an extraordinary excite- said to do, for the purse of gold at 
ment among the natives. But this the end of it, aud they ^trample on the 
passion excludes other passions. It, flowers that enamel tin ground they 
excludes avarice- it excludes in- run over. I deign !u» reply to the 
temperance of all kinds, of course in objections of the utilitarian.* I grant 
the degree to which it affects its sul>- the uselessness of field-sports for fill- 
ject. Although Horace seems to in- iuga man’s coffers; yet perhaps it may 
dicate that the sportsman is an in- be conceded that they are useful in 
different husliauu in his first Ode, mas utaiuing,at the expense of others, a 
it is the indifference only of the standing army to protect them, for 
moment-—it is the mere refreshing which the industrialists grudge to pay. 
slumbtTj not the paralysis or the This is indeed, in my view, the great 
death of affection. There is wisdom use of field-sports, especially in this 
enough in the ladies of Britain to non-military countiy. If we cannot 
come, to the conclusion, after ponder- be a nation of soldiers atf a moment’s 
ing this subjec t well, and considering notice, we can become so after a given 
the weakness of human nature, that time, as long as we keen up field- 
a great part of the domestic happi- sports as a nursery of warriors 
ness they ei\joy is due to the sporting amongst oar land population, mid as 
propensities of the other sex. Else- long as countiy life can make its 
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headway against the flood of urban 
degradation. There are those amongst 
us who would turn the whole surface 
of Great Britain ,into model farms, to 
be worked % machinery, compelling 
the wretched cattle to paw their 
lives in prison, under the pretext 
thatit is more economical to give them 
what they call stall-feeding than to 
let them chew the cud in themeadows, 
looking so beautiful there; who would 
cut down every bush capable of 
covering a hare, and make all their 
fences impracticable for fox-hunters. 
Suppose th$se views carried out. 
What next f as Mr Cobden says in 
his pamphlet. Say that America 
chooses to quarrel with us for no 
cause at all but tliat she is, to 
use the Donnybrook phrase, “blue- 
moulded for want of a hatin’.” Is 
steam-power, without man-power, to 
stop a privateer’s crew from working 
their wic.ked will with those model 
farms ? They have driven the sturdy 
peasants into the towns, to be re¬ 
duced to a stature the mean of which 
is the bed of the manufacturing Pro¬ 
crustes. Better far to listen to the 
voice of a sportsman, a gentleman 
and philosopher of the olden time. 
Xenophon extols the noble science 
of limiting as the best of all schools 
for war. Akin to the utilitarians are 
the disciples of the goddess of rea¬ 
son, the march - of- intellect men. 
These maintain, with some plausi¬ 
bility, that a man of leisure might 
employ his time more profitably than 
with field-sports. He might be lec¬ 
turing at mechanics’ institutes, or 
investigating German philosophies. 
He might assuredly; but he would 
do even these things still better for 
being moderately addicted to health¬ 
ful exercise, as he would do these 
things still better for eating a good 
ilinner every day, and taking ms glass 
of wine after it. A weak and mor¬ 
bid condition of body inevitably leads 
to a weak and morbid condition of 
mind. If what is called rude health 
is deletefjgto to any mental opera*- 
tion, depeEKtupon it that that opera¬ 
tion is of a morbid nature. Spas¬ 
modic poetry and transcendental 
philosophy may flourish better with 
a constitutional walk of an hour a- 
day than with a hebdomadal eanter 
with the hounds ; but what are they 
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worth, after all 1 They are to the 
efforts of the healthy mind what the 
insane strength of the lunatic U to the 
prowess of a Samson or a Milo. I class 
this description of men with tho te<s 
totallers, vegetarians, and other phy¬ 
sical heretics, and cannot help think¬ 
ing that physical heresy involves 
other heresies still more portentous. 
I have no profound respect for hunt¬ 
ing parsons, but who ever heard of a 
hunting parson propagating neology, 
or any of the multifarious “ isms ” or 
schisms that now distract the Church ? 
His firm seat on the saddle keeps his 
orthodoxy in the right place, and the 
balance of his minuis intimately con¬ 
nected with that of his body. The- 
object of this school, if unmasked, is 
to make out that man is too good for 
his place in nature, and that it is 

S osstble for him to ignore his eternal 
cstiny in making a god of his little 
self upon earth. No man is more god¬ 
like than he who lives in the exact 
sphere assigned him by his Maker: 
if he spreads his wings to soar above 
it, there are ton chances to one that 
lie will drop below it, even as Phae¬ 
ton did with the chariot of tbe sun. 
I think it yet remains to be proved 
that the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century of grace greatly exceeds that 
of three or four centuries before 
Christ. I have a strong suspicion 
that all the mysteries of thought 
have been probed by tho Greeks, 
and that, except in accumulation of 
facts, we can go no further in know¬ 
ledge than they went before us. 1 
have seen nothing in modem books 
approaching to the inspired wisdom 
of Solomon. • or even to the unin¬ 
spired wisdom of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. They may have been 
misinformed as to minutim : for in¬ 
stance, wo know that the elephant 
has joints, and that the she-bear 
does not lick her cubs into shape; 
hut with a smaller induction, their 
results were even perhaps clearer and 
more definite. I nave been reading 
again lately a little book written by 
Xenophon the Athenian on Hunting,, 
who,it must be remembered, notwith¬ 
standing his respect for field-sports 
and all other gentlemanly accomplish¬ 
ments, was a favourite disciple of 
Socrates. We learn from this treatise 
of Xenophon the secret of his great 
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ability as a general; otherwise it 
would seem almost miraculous how 
his military talents should bate so 
suddenly developed themselves with 
the emergency, when he undertook 
to lead, and led to a successful re¬ 
sult, the ever-memorable retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from the 
heart of Babylonia to the shores of 
the Buxine. He was a sportsman as 
well as a soldier. He understood 
how to lead troops through passes 
and over mountains, because he, had 
been accustomed to study country in 
hunting. He had the eye of a hawk 
for the trail of an enemy, because he 
had been used to mark the trail of 
{mine invisible to unpractised sight. 
He had a frame to bear up among 
the cutting blasts and snows of 
Armenia, and to keep his sleepy 
soldiers on the wove, because lu* had 
roughed it in the Grecian winters 
before, and was fully awnfe of the 
insidious effects of cold. And, not 
least, he knew how to manage the 
commissariat, the most difficult thing 
of all in his expedition, because in 
hunting-expeditions he had managed 
the purveying department without 
a land-transport corps before. It 
seems remarkable that, with all our 
sclioiarlike acquaintance with the 
old Greeks, the fact lias not been 
sufficiently dwelt on that their ac¬ 
complished men resembled the Brit¬ 
ish gentleman more than any other 
character of the modern world. For 
Epsom and Ascot they had the cha¬ 
riot, horse, and foot races of the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nomean, Isth¬ 
mian games. The Greeks, like Bri¬ 
tons, knew how to use thoir fists in 
combat, and their princes and great 
men thought it not derogatory to 
their dignity to descend into the 
pugilistic ring, and put on the gloves 
(knobbed with lead) with all comers. 
Even so they lpved field-sports with a 
British zest, although, like the Con¬ 
tinentals of the present day, they 
comprehended them all under the 
head of Hunting, which was more 
excusable in them than in the mo¬ 
dem “ chasseur," or “jftger," because 
no such thing as shooting existed, 
and fishing was not dignified enough 
to rank beside it. It was an ex¬ 
tremely difficult feat to shoot a bird 
on the wing with the bow, and the 
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practice could never have beeome 
general Near does the crosa-bow, 
with which Ford went a-birding in 
The Merry Wives (f Windsor, appear 
to have been invented before tlie 
middle ages. In the view of the 
inodemj&portaman, though thorough¬ 
ly imbued with the spirit of sport, 
fine Greeks wore all of necessity 

K hers. They netted all the iu- 
r game, and as much of the 
superior as they could, attacking the 
lions and boars hand-to-hand with 
the- spear, which was even more 
dangerous than the pqjgeodings of 
Gordon Camming. Bespect for the 
fox they know not; nor must they be 
on that aecoiwt unduly blamed, as 
with their hunting appliances his 
invaluable qualities as a beast of 
.chase had not become apparent. 
In the Grecian hunting-staff the two 
superior officers were the net-keeper 
and the huntsman, or leader of the. 
hounds. They appear to have had 
three kinds of nets,—one a sort of 
large drag-net, into which all the 
game was driven, if possible, to be 
snared by the net-keeper; another, a 
small funnel-shaped net, to be placed 
in the recesses of enclosures; an¬ 
other, a small net, to be placed in 
the ascertained runs of the game, so 
as to catch stray customers. Xeno¬ 
phon describes minutely the dimen¬ 
sions and proportions of these nets, 
and the manner of setting them up. 
The rest of the furniture of the hunt 
were certain sacks made of calf¬ 
skin, to contain dogs; so that they 
bagged their dogs, and not their 
foxes ; and some bdUiuoks to clear 
away the impediments of the forest 
The dog-bags mentioned by Xeno¬ 
phon were probably eemposed.in 
great port of leathern network, and 
resembled those contrivances which 
traveHara in Norway suspend to 
their carrioles to cany sporting-dogs. 
For hunting small game i^appears 
that two varieties of dog we®§ put 
in. requisition, to which the names 
were given respectively of Qas&o- 
rians, after Castor, the hero, who is 
said to have defightefl in them; 
and AlopecideSj, a name derived from 
this variety being supposed to have 
resulted from the cross between the 
deg and &x. . t '-will nnfe a 

conjecture as to what these sorts, of 
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dogs corresponded td in modern 
thneA Probably, in attempting to 
be exact, I should onjhr be wrong. 
In detailing the qualifications and 
disqualifications of dogs subsequent¬ 
ly, the author appears to have bad 
in bis eye an afiimal like a beagle or 
small harrier. His mitmtetmss of 
observation is remarkable, fie first 
speaks of those which might t<$ be 
rejected from a pack :— 

“ Now, those which oro inferior, which 
are the minority, have the following 
characfcoriaticB: They ore small-hodfe-i 
long-uossiillight-eyed, short-sighted, 
ugly, stiff, feeble, lanky, long-legged, -Un¬ 
gainly, spiritless, without scent, and nfitb 
bad feet Now,- the smalhbodiod after 
the run are often precluded from the 
finish on account of their deficiency in 
size ; and the long-nosed have no mouth, 
and so they cannot hold the haro; 
and the short-sighted and light-eyod 
have, of course, an inferiority in vision ; 
and the ugly are no pleasant objects to 
tho spectator; and the stiff in movement 
-come badly off from the running; and 
tho feeble and the lanky cannot stand 
work ; and the long-legged and ungainly, 
08 they have badly-proportioned bodies, 
make heavy work of tho beating; and 
the spiritless strike work and avoid tho 
sunshine by sneaking into shady places, 
and lie down ; and those with poor noses 
scent the hare with trouble, and rarely ; 
and'the badly-footed, no matter how full 
of courage they be, cannot endure fatigue, 
but leave off work on account of the 
pain in their feet.” 

Our old proverb says, “ Give a dog 
a bad name, and hang him so we 
must suppose that Xenophon would 
rims dispose of this useless class of 
dogs; that is to say, if they are suf¬ 
fered to attain years of discretion to 
qualify them for such a distinction. 
More to the point is Isis description 
of the right sort of dog 

"First, then, they must be large- 
bodied ; then they must have heads ef 
fine proportion, snub-nosed, compactly 
fiat on, the parts below the forehead 
sinewy; the eyes high up, black, and 
bright; tho brows hogs and broad, the 
interstice* deep; the earn small, thin, 
base at the basic; the neck long, flexible, 
and approaching to circular; rite chest 
broad and flashy, the. shoulder-blades 
out somewhat from the shoul¬ 
ders; the fore-legs ntiall, straight, round, 
end sturdy ; straight; the 

sides not deep throughout, btttwith an 
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oblique wave in them} the buttocks dot 
toe fleshy, and the happy tneau b et w e e n ’ 
long and short, neither too flexible nor 
too stiff; the flanks between small and 
great; die hips round, fleshy behind, and 
not set tpo closely together above, but 
closing from within; and loins end tally 
smooth; the tail long, erect, harp, and 
sensitive; the thighs firm; the »V«nim 
tong, circular, compact ; the hind legs 
much longer than the fore, and some¬ 
what bent ; the feet well rounded. And 
if tha^dogs be of such form, they will be 
strong, -agile, symmetrical, swift, and 
oosisfy to look upon, and ail right as to 
month/ . 

In another place he describoi if 
we can so call It, the use of the bad. 
hounds, which calls forth so much 
abuse from the sportsman:— 

M Some,” ho says, “ when they have 
found the trail, go on without making a 
sign, so that they are not known to he 
on tho scent, and some only move theic 
oars and keep theiftails quiet; but others 
keep thoir ears motionless, contenting 
themselves with wagging tho onds Of 
thoir* toils. And some draw thoir ears 
close together, and going through .the 
scent with a fixed frown, and lotting 
their tails drop, and kooping them close, 
so run on. And many there be which 
do none of these things, but, rushing 
about like mad, bark about the trades 
whouevor they happen to. fell in with 
them, stupidly exhausting their percep¬ 
tions in trampling. And some there aro 
which, using many circles and castings 
about, supposing the tracks farther on, 
pass over tho hare, and as many times 
as they run into the tracks they fall to 
wool-gathering ; and when they see the 
hare before them, they keep quiet, and 
do not run into him before they see 
him stealing'off. And all those which 
are continually looking for the dodges of 
other dogs, while they are in act of 
tracking or pursuing, betray a want of 
confidence in themselves. But there is 
a self-confident sort also, which will not 
let the knowing ones among their fellow- 
workers go forward, butkeep them bade 
by bullying. And there is a sort which, 
eagerly embracing what is Mae, and 
excessively dated by the least shadow 
of a fold, go wildly on, with full know¬ 
ledge that they are practising a decep¬ 
tion: And there is another sort which 
doss the same, thing without the know¬ 
ledge, And those, ar# good for nothing 
which cannot be get away from the mas, 
not knowing tho true from tho false 
ones. And ail those dsgr vhieh do sot 
know a bare’s form when they cote* on 
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it, and run hastily over the track of a 
running hare, are not gome; and some 
hunt violently at the outset, but give up 
aoon through lack of bottom; and some 
ran too short, and thus miss the hare ; 
and others, tumbling pell-mell into the 
paths, miss her also, having a strongly 
developed organ of disobedience. And 
mouy there are which care little about 
the hunting, but keep going on by reason 
of their hatred towards beasts; and 
many do the same by reason of tlieir 
love towards man; and some, by giving 
tongue when they have lost the track, 
try to mislead, pretending that false 
tracks are true ones. And some there 
are which forbear to do this, but run 
between others, and if they hear a cry in 
any direction, leave their own business, 
and rush blindly towards it. Thus, some 
run thoir game without any precision, 
and some' with a deal of assumption, and 
some by guess-work, and some dis¬ 
honestly; and thore arc yet others which 
change the scent through jealousy, and, 
being in company with others, run wide 
of the track to the hut; Now, in most 
of these cases the good-for-nothing sort 
are so by nature, but in some cases by 
having been badly broken; and these 
are just the kind of bounds to disgust 
on eager sportsman with his craft.” 

Having laid down what dogs ought 
not to do, Xenophon shows in another 
place what he would have them do 
by avoidance of this Catalogue of 
sins:— 

“ Let thorn hunt,” says ho, “ quickly 
clonring the runs, laying their hoods 
aslant towards the ground, smirking to¬ 
wards the tracks, drooping thoir ears, 
and winking with their eyes, and quiver¬ 
ing with their tails; and lot them make 
many casts in & forward direction .to¬ 
wards the forms, all of them keeping 
together on the line of track. A nd when¬ 
ever they come close upon the hare, let 
them make it known to the huntsman 
by dartiug about more quickly, showing 
on increase of meaning by their general 
eagerness—by the head, by the eyes, by 
the changes of attitude, by looking up 
and looking in upon the form of the 
hare, and by their jumping about—for¬ 
ward, and backward, and sideways—and 
by their being by this time in a state of 
real excitement, and overjoyed at being 
so near to the hare. Then let them 
pursue boldly, and without a, check, 
with plontv of music and barking, fol¬ 
lowing well all together, and going over 
everything with the hare; and let them 
run after her with speed and dato, fre¬ 
quently thonging places in toe rush, and 
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giving tongue against one another with 
the true note; and let them not foavetho, 
tracks, and come running back to toe 
huntsman.” 

There follow some more remark* 
about the qualifications of hounds, and 
the colour of the best sort This, he 
says, should be neither entirety tan, 
or black, or white, but a uniform, 
kind of wild-beast colour, produced 
by a sprinkling of different coloured 
hairs over one or the other of these 
three colours. It is difficult to know 
what he means by this, but pro¬ 
bably he has in his eye the general 
colour of the wild dogs of Greece. 
A long disquisition follows about the 
times and places for hare-hunting, 
and about the natural history of 
scent; in treating of which he men¬ 
tions the disturbance of the scent of 
hares by tbe passage of foxes over it 
—animals which the harriers are to 
be carefully whipt off from, as of 
inferior value for the chase. The 
passage in this part I must quote, as 
reminding me of a saying which came 
to me secondhand, being attributed 
to an old huntsman in a southern 
county. The passage is —“ Now, the 
spring being a season of mixed nature, 
affords tracksof splendidly keen scent, 
except so far as the earth being in 
flower, baulks the hounds by mixing 
up with the soent of the game the 
odours of the blossoms.” Our old 
huntsman made the following obser¬ 
vation when put .out of temper by a 
blank day, “No wonder that we 
can't scent the fox, with those d—d 
stinking violets.” It was an odd 
coincidence, as I cannot think that 
he began his education with Xeno¬ 
phon's Cynegetka. It does not ap¬ 
pear that Xenophon, though equally 
devoted to Diasia, would have treated 
Flora with such disrespect In pur¬ 
suing his Ternaries upon the natural 
history of the hare, Xenophon ob¬ 
serves, “This animal is not often 
overcome by the dogs in swiftness of 
foot: but in all cases of its being 
caught, it u so by chance, and in 
spite of the nature iff tys frame, flu 
no animal of the same- rise is its 
match for running.” He hereseems 
to indicate that the guedumndy ifl.it 
existed at all, war of small account 
with the Greeks. 'Tit* of 

tom modem greyhound probably eat- 
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feted, cub we learn by ancient paint* 
iggB and bas-reliefs • but the hound 
that outstrips the hare with soent 
sacrificed to speed is manifestly a 
creature of special breeding. After 
saying so much on the duties of dogs 
and requirements of hares, he pro* 
coeds to describe the duties of the 
net-keeper and huntsman, digressing 
from these to paint a picture of the 
hounds finding and chasing the game, 
fie seems to have taken an especial 
delight in watching the working of 
the dogs, and thus would have Men 
better pleased with the old-fashioned 
hare or fox hunting than the modem 
neck-or-nothing steeple-chase style 
of going. “Now, when they are 
dose upon the hare they will show 
this to the huntsman, flourishing the 
whole of their bodies with a motion 
like that of their tails, rushing on 
with warlike onsets, running by each 
other emulously, hustling together 
zealously, stopping short at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, sheering oft' and rush¬ 
ing on again, and at last they will 
come on the form of the hare, and run 
inuponher. But she, suddenly spri ag¬ 
ing up, will cause, as she flies, a bark¬ 
ing and clamour of the hounds.” After 
this the huntsman is warned not to 
get before the hare, for fear of throw¬ 
ing the dogs out; and various in¬ 
structions are given as to the manner 
in which he is to encourage and 
manage them. Every chance is 
against the hare, for sne may either 
be caught by the harriers, or driven 
into the nets. Of course, the hunts¬ 
man, if he understands his business, 
must address the individual dogs by 
name : and it is worthy of observa¬ 
tion, that all these names are of two 
syllables, such being supposed.most 
convenient. The tnsyllaoled names 
were probably reserved for does of 
greater dignity, such as hunted the 
larger beasts, just as with us, as far 
as my knowledge extends, they cure 
commonly sacred to fox-hounds and 
sta^houmfe. The greater part of this 
admirable sporting treatise of anti¬ 
quity fe devoted to hare-hunting f 
but the author also touches on the 
obese of the fcohler. beasts, with 
which, however, he seems to have 
been less famiusr, as most of his 
nxperio&ee^waa probably gained, in 
4ttpet» proper rather than in Asia 


Minor, wherothe larger animals waps 
found. He speaks of Indian dogs as 
proper to hunt the deer with, and 
mentions a method erf making this 
sort of sport more easy, by sfewtag a 
kind of springe in their haunts, with 
lews or nobbles attached to them, 
which either hamper the deer at once, 
or encumber him in running. A 
more complicated gear is recommend¬ 
ed for making war upon the wild 
boor—hounds of the Indian, Cretan, 
Locrian, or Laconian breed, and nets 
of tremendous strength and thickness; 
also javelins, boar-spears, and hobbles. 
He describes here the manner of 
dealing with the boar at bay, direct¬ 
ing the sportsman who misses his 
thrust to throw himself on his face 
to avoid the lunge of the beast—a 
device which Mr Lloyd mentions as 
employed in the case of tho bear, in 
hisbook on the sports of Scandinavia. 
In concluding fife remarks on this 
kind of sport,'he naively adds— 
‘'•Now, many of the dogs are killed 
in this chase, and the hunters them¬ 
selves are imperilled.” He dismisses 
in a Jew words “lions, leopards, 
lynxes, panthers, and bears,” as Doing 
beasts taken in strange places—for 
instance, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor; and there is a vilfen- 
ously unsportsmanlike little sentence, 
which confesses “ some of these arc 
taken in the mountains, by the 
poison of aconite, on account of 
the difficulty of getting at them 
after which the pitfalls that conclude 
the list appear a very mild kind of 
matching. But poacher or not, 
Xenophon had the soul of a sports¬ 
man, and fie would doubtless have 
been as perfect a rider as Nimrod, or 
as perfect a shot and fisherman as 
my friend Manton Mayfly, had he 
had the same light and opportuni¬ 
ties. It was not his fault * that ho 
lived in the infancy of the world. 
And whatever may have been his 
delinquencies on the score of Illicit 
pursuit of game, he amply atones 
for tiiem by the admirable moral teat 
he draws in the concluding Chapters, 
where? he sums up the adtan^fes of 
the sportsman’s me, and maintains 
as the crowning <me of ate that his 
habits tpnded to torn fmv 1 but a 
rady-made warrior. This fea moral 
white Ido not think it powple to 
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impress too deeply upon our ownim- 
tion and our “wondrous mother age.” 
The sentence which I have quoted 
as the heading of this letter is well 
worth our especial attention. JHeld- 
sports permit the best possible edu¬ 
cation for the affairs of war- Xeno¬ 
phon enlarges upon this that 

“For "says he, * in the first place, when 
men, with all thSfr armour on, travel in 
difficult roads, they will not be fatigued, 
for they will sustain labours on account 
Of their being accustomed to these in the 
.pursuit of game. In tho next place, 
they will be able to sleep on a bard bed, 
and will acquire the habit of exact obe¬ 
dience to command ; and in their ap¬ 
proaches upon the enemy they will be 
able to hasten onward and to execute 
orders at tho same time, because in 
this manner they arc nccuBtpmed to 
take wild beasts. And when they are 
placed in the front, they will not leave 
the ranks, because they are able to 
endure danger. And when the enemy 
are put to flight, they will pursue the' 
foe in all kinds of places, through their 
knowledge of country. And should 
their own army be unfortunate, they 
will bo able, in places covered with 
wood, or precipitous or otherwise diffi¬ 
cult, both to savo themselves without 
discredit, and to Bavo others ; for ac¬ 
quaintance with the kind of work will 
ftimish them with superior knowledge. 
And it hits often happened that a few 
xnen of this description, when a largo 
multitude of their companions in arms 
has been defeated, by their own self- 
possession and daring havo recovered 
the battle, and defeated a victorious 
enemy when ho has missed his way 
through the difficulties of the ground ; 
for those who arc strong in body and 
mind havo always the peculiar attribute 
of keeping close to success. Thus it 
was that our ancestors, knowing that 
this was the causo of their success 
against enemies, made it a point in the 
education of youth ; and once whoa, in 
ancient times, they were abort of pro* 
duoe, they nevertheless judged that they 
ought not to restrict the hunters from 
chasing any of those things which tike 
land brought forth. Ana more than 
this, they forbade people to pass the 
night within a spaco of many stadia, 
in order 'that those who were followers 
of this science might not be deprived of 
their game. For they saw that this is 
‘that one pleasure of young' men which 
* productive of much abundant good ; 
for it makes men both sober and just, 
'through their being educated in truth. 
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For they were sensible, thotthoy suo- 
oooded in the affairs of. war 1 through such 

S lices, end that this pleasure is a 
ranee to no other honourable pur¬ 
suit, like some other evil pleasures 
whkjh are better not learnt at all. Thus 
by such pursuits men are made both 
good soldiers wad good generals.- For 
those are the boet men whose pursuits 
eliminate- from the soul the evil end 
wanton elements, end increase in it a 
desire of manly oxeelleuoe; for such are 
not the men to stand quietly by while 
their own city is wronged, or its tar- 
ritoiy is evil outrooted-” 

There is nothing new under the sun. 
Xenophon's remarks are as good now 
as then. The spirit of our English 
officers at the Alma, and in the 
Balaklava charge, was compared by 
those who .witnessed it to the joy 
and alacrity of eager sportsmen. 

Xenophon gueB on to answer some 
of tho commonplace objections which 
are also made at the present day 

“ Now, sorao people say that one 
ought not to love the chnso, because 
those who do so neglect their af¬ 
fairs at home,—not knowing that all 
who benefit their cities and friends are 
really the best economists. If, than, 
those who are fond of hunting make 
themselves useful to their country ip 
tho moBt important matters, they will 
not neglect their private uffiurs, for 
together with the State is each man’s 
private interest either preserved or de¬ 
stroyed ; so that, indeed, such men save 
the prosperity of other individuals in 
addition to their own. But many 
amongst those who talk thus, being 
rendered unreasonable through envy, 
would rather be ruined by their own 
poltroonery than be saved by the 
valour of others, for thair delights are 
vulgar and idle, and, through being en¬ 
slaved to these, they are urged op to- 
toko the baser side nothin speech and 
action." 

He follows out this subject, show¬ 
ing that tbs element of labour in ike 
chase is of a healthy description, end 
a corrective of the baser propensities 
anti pleasures of human t.salami,, 
especially the vices ihalawrampnt 
in a morbid and effete r jciralisafclfti 5 
like ours at tbepra»«t day. Than 
he goes on toattack ths,“«o^^ 
or "wmemaKS,” as we.may eaU thsm, 
who, whatever Mr jrardmIt 
on 

mptised, by aft thegood anm'r. 
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true ofantiquity, as theeorflaptere of 
youth. He puts in a few words the 
sum of Ids objections to this class of 
public teachers: “ As to great mat¬ 
ters, I attach a more ttup cowman 
degree .of blame to those people/ and 
with regard to the subjects of their 
Writings, I take this especial excep¬ 
tion to them, that mere words are 
the objects of their attention, but 
sound sentiments, by which the rising 
generation might be educated to 
virtue, are nowhere to be found with 
them/’ And again : “ Now the so- 

S hists converse for the purpose of 
eceiving, and Write for their own 
gain, and do no (me any good; for 
none of them has ever been or is 
really .wise, but it is enough for each 
to be called sophist or wiseacre, 
which is a reproach amongst really 
sensible men.’ How much of what 
Xenophon has said here would apply 
to certain gentlemen of the press, 
and stump-orators, who arc the so¬ 
phists of our generation 1 The mantle 
of the sophists at Athens has truly de¬ 
scended on a very large class with us. 
On all such men I would prescribe, not 
exactly Sydney Smith’s receipt for 
fanatics—a good dinner, but a good 
day with the hounds now.and then, 
if they are able to live through it. 
All heresy, religious, political, and 
soeial, is “doubtless caused by some 
-derangement of liver, heart, or 
stomach, and the just prophylactic 
would be a kind of exercise which 
would restrict all these organs to 
their proper legitimate functions. 
Han is by nature an animal of prey— 
a pursuing animal—and Xenophon 
justly observes : “ Some men make 
war upon wild beasts, and others 
upon their friends (for instance, stock- 
jobbers, pettifoggers, quacks, popular 
preachers, and adulterators erf food). 
And. those who prosecute their 
friends have m ovii report with all; 
hod sportsmen, who pursue game, 
have a good report.” He worka'out 
this subject, and shows, moreover, 
•that sportsmen as a class are not 
only excellent citizens, bat mosfc jx- 
emplary to their fdationsto the i\ 
-—good sons, goodettizens, and emi 
friends. In met, he makes out an 
mceftBenfectte for this much maligned 
his treatise with the 
remark tbaat he is sot without eup- 
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port even among the Mr sex, sewing 
that* some of them, such as Atalanta 
and Proeris, were endowed by Arte¬ 
mis with tire genius of woodcraft. 

The modem sportsman may make 
the same boast. There are ladies 
who enter into his. feelings withtbe 
nest of full appreciation. The ques¬ 
tion is, have they that authority 
which their sox ought to give them— 
have they not abdicated their privi¬ 
leges by entering into the service of 
Diana f I think not What is the 
usual cause of a young lady being 
fond of field-sports t An exuberance 
of health and spirits—a love of fresh 
keen air and quick motion, an eye 
for the lines of Witty to some of the 
most beautiful of the inferior animals, 
not resting satisfied with inanimate 
nature —a love of the picturesque, 
shown otherwise than by making 
trashy sketches at watering-places— 
and a love of the dangerous, indicat¬ 
ing a high cohrago. There are few 
things, whatever some may think, 
mote beautiful in woman than 
courage, especially when joined with 
feminine loveliness. This must, how¬ 
ever, be carefully distinguished from 
what ladies call boldness. Aud this 
courage is a quality in which our 
fair countrywomen arc surpassed by 
no other nation. It is quite distinct 
|j?om the courage of sentiment, which 
is not always ennobling, or from the 
instinctive maternal courage which 
sent the Highland peasant-woman 
up the rock to the eagle’s nest to 
recover her stolen bairn. It belongs 
to breed and blood, to taper fingers 
and arclicd insteps, and is generally 
found to h<< joined with an organisa¬ 
tion of the highest refinement and 
the deepest sensibility. Far other¬ 
wise is it with the really masculine 
woman; she is nothing but an in¬ 
ferior man. She prates about the 
rights of women, and retails the 
pestilent trash of infidel publications. 
She thinks that life in the Beauti¬ 
ful which is a woman’s province, 
waste of time. Why waste rime 
with tor ? f>ke hue "hay upon her 
horn," as the old Loon proverb 
says; "run away as teat auaas Sax 
as you can.” But whot ia commonly 
the history of <the fair huntress^ 
When her steed has cates, up her 
wild oats (what wild oats were ertfaar 
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80 Innocent 1) she becomes the wife 
of ft neighbouring squire with the 
full oonsent of her parents; she binds 
her husband to his home with a 
silken cord, as the Greeks used to 
consecrate their city-walls by binding 
them to the temples of a deity; she 
becomes ft fountain of blessings to 
the poor, and few of them, young or 
old, ever pray for her with dry 
eyes: or she becomes the wife of 
some hard-working clergyman with 
the forgiveness of her parents; she 
dispenses the same blessings in an* 
other sphere, and lives a monument 
of industrious self-denial, though uo 
imperishable brass shall record her 
virtues, and no testimonial be got 
up by subscription to do her honour; 
and in either case she bequeathes to 
the State a progeny of brave men 
and women, as beautiful, as brave, 
and as good as herself. Bravery, in 
the ancient acceptation of the word, 
stood tor beauty. 

But some cavillers would say that 
all eruelty is unfeminine, and field- 
sports are cruel. In the first place, 
I have questioned whether all cruelty 
bo unfeminine; but let us give this 
up. Let me examine the question of 
the cruelty of field-sports. Certain 
animals owe their existence to them, 
and were it not for them would be 
as extinct as the dodo in the tropics, 
or the bustard in England Were 
reynard, for instance, asked whether 
he would choose to exist on condi¬ 
tion of being hunted, or not to exist 
at all. he would probably think the 
last alternative the more cruel. As 
For beasts of prey, they cannot com¬ 
plain if they are preyed upon. And 
violent death is a merdful dispensa¬ 
tion to the graminivorous animals. 
Nothing is more miserable than a 
poor beast suffered to die of old age. 
in a wild state, a life of happiness is 
cut short, for the aged hare or deer, 
by some prowling neighbour j far 
better so than that it should finger 
and die of starvation. As for grouse 
and partridges, I believe it to be 
proved that, were they not thinned 
off by sportsmen, there would be no 
social happiness whatever amongst 
them, in consequence of the pugna¬ 
city of the cock-birds. 

War and woodcraft have ever gone 
hand in hand, since the dayB of those 


grand old lion-^ur feiae soldiers .and 
kings whose effigies Mr Layard ex¬ 
humed 'from Nineveh. No real 
sportsman delights in pain . any 
more than the real warrior. Who so 
kind as he to animals in a domestic 
state 1 It is the war of reason with 
instinct and cunning that gives sest 
to field-sports, and not cruelty. It 
is the uncertainty of sueoess that 
enhances triumph, not the pain of 
the conquered. And the sportsman 
looks on a noble quarry with the 
same affection that a warrior re¬ 
gards a noble enemy withaL How 
often has delight been felt that a 
fine old fox mis got safely to his 
earth! and the onectionateness of 
the nickname of “ Charley” bears 
evidence of this spirit. But suppos¬ 
ing we are wrong here, and that 
a taint of cruelty is mixed up with 
field-sports—if it be so, it is because 
all human bosoms bear with them an 
unextinguishablc spark of ferocity. 
What safety-valve for this so harm¬ 
less 1 Better far to hunt down nox¬ 
ious beasts, or kill innocent beasts 
suddenly that would otherwise die 
painful deaths—better far than make 
game of one's neighbours, retail petty 
scandal, or, which is the worst case, 
gloat over the columns of a scurril¬ 
ous and sanctimonious newspaper 
while it is whispering away the cha¬ 
racters of honourable men. Better 
far to angle for troutwith artificial 
flies, than for base gains by-falsify¬ 
ing and poisoning the food of man. 
God has given into man’s hand every 
beast of the earth for food, and He 
has not commanded him to abstain 
from killing them; but towards his 
fellow-creature the one command of 
Heaven is love. Experience, after 
all, is the best test, far better than 
argument of any position; and were 
I so inclined, I might cite as many 
instances of gentle and benevolent 
sportsmen as of gentle and benevo¬ 
lent warriors. 

I recollect observing one little in¬ 
stance myself. A blind labourer hap¬ 
pened to be in the way when a crowd 
ofnorsemen were passing through a 
gate with fox-hounds. A young 
nobleman, one of the keenest sports¬ 
men of Ms time, took the trouble to 
stand by. and screen him' with his 
horse, until all the rest of the field 
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had passed; and this was done with¬ 
out ostentation, but from a natural 
and kindly impulse. It is quite 
enough for my purpose that the great 
Duke of Wellington was a sports¬ 
man—and who so gentle as he 
where duty did not constrain nature? 
His approval of field-sports, and for 
the reasons of Xenophon, is surely 
no mean authority; forwith the Great 
Captain’s knowledge of Greek, he 
could hardly have plagiarised from 
the Athenian. 

Even when in the presence of the 
enemy, during the Peninsular War, 
he thought nght to keep a pack of 
fox-hounds in the rear of the army : 
and though ho was maligned ana 
misunderstood at the time, it is 
now generally allowed that he was 
right in ttiis, as he was right in 
most things. It kept up the spirit 
of his officers, and removed from 
sight the hardships of campaigning. 
It was an excellent antidote to that 
despondency which the ennui of 
camp duties is apt to induce, espe¬ 
cially in those who expect war to he 
nothing hut excitement. And we 
may cite as a crowning instance the 
immense value that these pastimes 
have possessed iu cheering up our 
men and officers during the Sebas¬ 
topol campaign—a campaign appa¬ 
rently exceeding in monotonous 
hardship almost every other on re¬ 
cord winch has been carried to 
a successful result. During that pe¬ 
riod field-sports, and every possible 
imitation of them, appear to have 
been to the English army what 
music and theatricals were to the 
French; the latter expedients being 
by no means despicable, but the for¬ 
mer having this advantage, that they 
kept those who indulged in them in 
training for the sterner business of 
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war. While such are still the habits 
of our gentry and rural population, 
whatever dangers may aoertte to m 
from the enervations of commerce, 
we shall always have a reserve of 
manhood to fail bark upon hi rime 
of need; we shall always grow 
stronger and stronger as a war Lasts, 
and as the latent martial energy is 
developed; and*war will ever be less 
dangerous to us than peace—a peace, 
at least, in which, as our Great 
Warrior has warned us, a hostile sur¬ 
prise might ruin us through our 
Anglo-Saxon unreadiness. The pre¬ 
sent is a most delicate crisis. Let 
Peace come, and God speed it if it 
brings with it security against future 
war. I would not be a prophet of 
evil, but diplomacy has ever been 
more perilous to Britain than the 
embattled foe. Remember Cintra 

Oomentlun was the dwarfish demon 
ht\ |«1. 

That ioilod the knights in Manalva’s 
dome." 

We are no match in negotiation 
for the Machiavellis of the Conti¬ 
nent. What if, in the course of those 
conference, me mystification or 
complication should arise, in the 
event of which we might find our¬ 
selves alone, with the world in arms 
against ns? It would not lie tin* 
first time that wo have been in Much a 
position. Though not so strong as 
wo are now, we had men in the 
country then of the right stuff, as we 
hope we have now, and we did more 
than survive—a fact in itself miracu¬ 
lous; we gloriously conquered. And 
why did wa conquer gloriously ? Be¬ 
cause we cut the Gordian knots of 
political chicanery with the swords 
of a Kelson and a Wellesley.—I am 
always yours, 

Tucpouekus. 
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Genius does not mistake its mis¬ 
sion. Its aim generally accords with 
its capacity,—its direction harmonises 
with its native predilections. When 
we read the oft-written regret tliut 
some poet, distinguished by a rain¬ 
bow-spray of fancy and feeling, did 
not concentrate his energies in an 
epic,— that a brilliant essayist did not 
leave some enduring whole, an obelisk 
of thought, to* mark his position in 
the world of letters,—or that ffome 
statesman played false to himself, 
and “gave up to party what was 
meant for mankind,—we do not give 
an unquestioning adlieeion to the 
opinion. Nature seldom mistakes 
itself. The bum of a man’s nature 
gives the bias to his life. The pro¬ 
verb that “ every bullet has its bil¬ 
let,” has its counterpart in the moral 
world ; and the powers of the mind 
ever tend to maxc straight to their 
goal, and embody themselves in a 
congenial line of action. External 
circumstances, indeed, may cramp, 
and shortness of life, in some paths 
of renown, mars all. To provide 
for the present - that first duty of 
life and necessity of existence — at 
times compels genius to sacrifice the 
future, and employ its powers in 
hasty dibits or on ephemeral objects, 
—or, in the world of action 2 may 
confine its energies to a too limited 
field. Yet this hapjams, we suspect, 
much more rarely than is com¬ 
monly supposed. Many of the most 
distinguished men in every branch 
of renown have risen in the teeth of 
circumstances,—in war or action, 
cleaving their way upward with 
bghtning-stroke; and, in the fields 
of thought, gradually dawning, it 
may be from an attic, on the world, 
though perhaps inadequately appre¬ 
ciated in their own lifetime. Let 
this lie borne in mind, and it appears 
probable that the world loses little 
*>f tlu; high genius bom into it. In 


ordinary circumstances ft never dees. 
True genius, we repeat, neves errs as 
to its mission. Mozart, with that 
passionate heart of liis, rushes to 
music almost ere he can speak— 
Haydn heard his finest passage in a 
dream—the grand Beethoven com¬ 
poses even after he is deaf. Bacon 
and Milton, the poet and the thinker, 
the positivist and the idealist, flourish 
in the same age. Cromwell, Chatham, 
Clive, Carnot, Wellington, and, great¬ 
est of all, Napoleon, rise into their 
true sphere of action without an 
effort; their course is steady as that 
of water rising to its level; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply 
because they are ever ready for its 
occurrence. In truth, genius not 
only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequently has a myste¬ 
rious presentiment of its actual des¬ 
tiny. Clive dreamt of high achieve¬ 
ment and success while yet a school¬ 
boy in England; Louis Napoleon 
adhered to his presentiment of em¬ 
pire even in the prison of Ham. 

Give it but life, and genius will 
mould aU things else to its will. As 
the coamfet food upon which beauty 
fares b&omes forthwith sublimated 
into the fairest forms, while food 
the most delicate only adds gross¬ 
ness to the gross,—even so does the 
spirit of man influence and permeate 
Ms external cimunstanocs j and so 
does genius make for itself favouring 
gales and golden treasures where 
ordinary natures see but storm and 
sterility. Give it but life!—And for 
each variety of genius the needful 
length of days varies.' In music, in 
poetry, in ait generally, youth often 
reaches a point of excellence to which 
years add nothing. Experience, re¬ 
flection, study, are not indispensable 
to the poet, whose greatest success 
may be but a flashing out, by- One 
bright impulse, of his own rial na¬ 
ture, with all its dteams jtod passions 
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and raptured imaginings, for which 
the rosy exuberance of youth may do 
more than all the intefieetual gjfeaa- 
ings of advancing years. But in 
«n$}<Mk m. phil mmfs p bisfcwar* 
case, is forotherwme. There genius 
finds no “rovalroftd : ” you must be¬ 
gin early,ana work long* And, of 'all 
others, In. ; the department of philo¬ 
sophic history length of days.« in¬ 
dispensable, otherwise the architect 
can never complete his fabric. In 
his published essays * and private 
manuscripts you may find finished 
columns and cornice, dome and pedi¬ 
ment and single statues; but the 
connecting parts are wanting, or 
there is no longer a master-hand to 
put the stately edifice together. It 
is as if, While the craftsmen of Tyre, 
the woodmen of Lebanon, the masons 
from the Judean hills and the Syrian 
quarries, were coming laden with 
their work, and had deposited on the 
plateau of Zion nearly all the finished 
materials of the Temple, tire arehi- 
tect himself the great Solomon, had 
died, and with him the. plans which 
would have combined that wilder- 


ehocks of a new era, his mind in¬ 
stinctively recognised in the delinea- 
tmaand contemplation of these events 
a congenial field of action; and his 
circumstances happily enabled him to 
devote to his work that leisure and 
preparation requisite to its proper 
accomplishment. Sipce then, yew 
by year the History has been steadily 
growing under his hands, ever aSr 
vancing nearer and nearer to our own 
day- Commencuw with the over- 
memorable year of 1789—that year 
which will form a starting-point in 
European history fur centuries to 
come,—he gives a brief and philoso¬ 
phic summary of the preceding times, 
and then launches on the stream of 
events ever widening more and more 
into a new era of the world. Every 
mind has its own tastes,—every 
temperament has its congenial field, 
of contemplation] by exercise in 
which it attains its fullest measures 
of usefulness to others and happiness 
to itself; but to us the liistory of 
the'last seventy years, as treated 
by Alison, appears more profitable 
for the instruction and mental de» 


ness of costly material into one mag¬ 
nificent whole. Hence, a prayer tor 
life—not in craven fear, Eke those 
who waste or mis-spend tndstence, 
—nor in a spirit of dJHbdency. 
as if the mental gifts nwHmnoyeu 
could be severed from him by death 
—nevertheless a prayer for life often 
lies deep at the heart of the man of 
genius, who feels powers yearning 
within him for actual development, 
and who knows these powers are 
such as may Ideas his kind, and scat¬ 
ter around the steps of future gene¬ 
rations a light such as in his own 
youth henever enjoyed. 

No author of the present age more 
early or. clearly understood his pe¬ 
culiar gifts, or has .adhered to 
their development with more of 
that isvancible persistency which ac- 
eomnmte#;-high thought, than Sir 
Arohdwdd Alison There has bean 
no iyp|| .between bis nature and 
his life* 2« .raaqjr respects he has 
been item under, a happy star: so 
that, from the first, his mental cnar- 
-acfcear, his and his 

actum life havef been in rare har¬ 
mony. Bom.at a rime when Europe 
was vibrating with the first electric 


velopment of the present generation 
than most other histories put to¬ 
gether. It is to modem times what 
Gibbon’s history is for the ages of 
the Past. Take what country or 
people you will—Russia, Franco, Bri¬ 
tain, Spain, Italy, Poland, Austria,, 
Turkey, India, America,—every part 
of the world into which tiie restless 
European race has thrust itself,—and 
you will find the leading points of 
Its past history given, the general 
character of.tlte people sketched, and 
the present condition and aspect or 
the region described: And thus the 
reader of Alison’s History finds set 
before him all the elements necessary 
for the formation of his opinions on 
present events, as well as an immense 
store of general mformation and vivid 
sketches of striking scenery and Stir¬ 
ling events, calculated in the highest 
degree to elevate, recreate, and ett* 
rich the mind. The perusal of Ali¬ 
son’s works, indeed, is an education 
of itself; ami it is one so intimatriy 
connected with present times,, with 
the ideas and cve-^aos# influencing 
the world, that without^, all other* 
would bo imperiaek Todhte young 
statesman, the soldier, the studsnt. 
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as well as to the great mass whom 
instinct and interest alike lead to a 
contemplation of the age in which 
they lire, we would unhesitatingly 
name Alison’s History as the most 
indispensable of books. Many a one 
may find points where he differs from 
the authors opinions, but no one will 
question his fairness in argument 
or impartiality of statement; and 
no work, we feel assured, suffices 
so well to set the mind a-thinking 
for itself, or furnishes it with better 
materials for forming a judgment on 
matters of the liveliest interest and 
greatest moment in the present times. 

There are three styles of writing 
history,—and of these styles typical 
examples may be found respectively 
in the works of Macaulay, Alison, and 
Montesquieu. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the first of these; his¬ 
torians, as contrasted with the others, 
is a redundancy of interesting but 
unimportant detail. His pages are 
loaded with anecdotes and decorative 
detail, treating of circumstances 
which iu no perceptible way affected 
the current of contemporaneous his¬ 
tory, and about which subsequent 
ages care not a straw,—yet which 
serve to bring the past times more 
vividly before us, and which consti¬ 
tute an independent source of interest 
from their picturesque nnd piquant 
character^ and the skill with which 
they are introduced. In this decora¬ 
tive style of history Macaulay is with¬ 
out a rival. Montesquieu may be 
placed at the head of the opposite 
school of historians. Disregarding 
all ephemeral detail, his eye is fixed 
exclusively oil the essentials of his- 
toiy,—on the varied combination of 
causes which have produced the grand 
events of the past,—on the enduring 
principles at work in tho life of na¬ 
tions, and the lessons deducible from 
the past for the guidance of the future. 
His work on the Grandeur and 
Decay of the Romans is, from first 
to last, pore thought. Tint little 
work will vie in longevity with 
almost any one which we last cen¬ 
tury produced. It is all essence. It 
gives only multi. Instead of setting 
forth, as so many writers do, the end¬ 
less jmu and com of the case, and 
the conflicting details by which every 
principle In history is enwrapped, 


Montesquieu reserves all this labour 
for his study, and, sifting away the 
husk, presents you only with the 
kernel By thinking minds, to whom 
the clear perception of truth affords 
a vivid enjoyment unintelligible to 
men of a less intellectual cast, this 
style of Montesquieu’s will be reckon¬ 
ed peerless. But in it the Thought 
is presented too pure, too much in 
the nude, for the generality of man¬ 
kind, who are ever more interested 
in facts tlian they are capable of ap¬ 
preciating principles. But let the 
principles be given simply as a leaven 
to the facts, as a salt to the History, 
and all men will read and under¬ 
stand,—especially if the bulk of the 
narrative be confined to themes and 
events of lasting importance, and lie 
enlivened by grapnn? delineation of, 
and eloquent remark upon, those 
piimacle-pointb of history which eu- 
duringly attract the gaze of mankind. 
To this last and middle style of histo¬ 
rical composition liclong the works of 
Alison. Without the passion for orna¬ 
mentation which distinguishes Macau¬ 
lay, and, either by nature or reflection, 
impatient of the subtle process of crys¬ 
tallising truth which marks the writ¬ 
ings of Montesquieu, Alison holds a 
middle ^Mace between these two 
authon^K’ractical in turn of mind, 
fervid jpPfcemperament, graphic in 
delineation, and possessing in a high 
degree the power of seizing the pro¬ 
minent points of his subject, Sir 
Archibald Alison unites tne useful 
with the interesting, facts with prin¬ 
ciples, the essence with the form, in 
a manner which admirably adapts his 
works for general and lasting popula¬ 
rity. Far inferior to Macaulay as 
regards the literary execution of his 
works— writing, in fact, fivff of six 
volumes in the time that Macaulay 
bestows upon one—Alison neverthe¬ 
less appears to us to haye adopted 
much tne better plan of historical 
composition ; and the symmetry and 
admirable proportion pervading the 
grand outlines of his work,impart to it 
an excellence superior tq that arising 
from perfection of detail His narra¬ 
tive contains all that the general 
public ears to know, and no more,— 
and Ms reflections, though presented 
somewhat bathe rough,yet recurring 
again and again in seasonable places, 
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** bore a tittle, and there a. little,” 
serve admirably to impress them- 
selves m the wader, and perhapspro- 
dace a pea£er«fifeet than if they mid 
been set forth perfect, and, pace for 
all, by the cry stallisiig process of Mon¬ 
tesquieu. And on the whole, we way 
sayttetAliaon realises, as far as is pos¬ 
sible in so extensive a. work, the ideal 
of historical composition sketched by 
Duclos: “ L’historien doit chercher 
k s’insfcruire des moindres details, 
porce ou’ils peavent servir k l’dclairer, 
et qu’u doit examiner tout ce qui a 
rapport k son sqjet ; mais il doit les 
dpargner an lecteur. Ce sont des 
instrusnents ndcessaires k celtti qui 
construit l'^difice, imitiles k celni qui 
Fhabite. L’historien doit tout lire, 
et ne doit fcrirejme ce qui iterite 
d’etre lu.” ATS 
In the early wWTSixies of his His¬ 
tory, Sir Archibald Alison was called 
upon to behold and describe a great 
national passion in its infancy,—in 
its first wild excesses. Freedom 
newly set free-is no more able to de¬ 
port Itself aright than any other pas¬ 
sion of human nature. Liberty, on 
first bursting its chains, runs riot, 
and, neither knowing the conditions 
of its own being, nor respecting the 
rights of others, ever tends to waste 
and wreck its own life, as j491 as get 
knocked on the head by itinfutraged 
neighbours. Happy the nation — 
happy Britain! m whom popular 
liberty developed itself with faltering 
steps, and by gradual stages,—even 
as individual liberty dawns slowly 
and safely beneath the paternal roof, 
where the erring impulses of youth 
are kept in check, till, step by step, 
they nave learnt to subject them¬ 
selves to the control of reason. In 
France no such happy process oc¬ 
curred: liberty there sprang up at 
once, , sudden, fierce, suicidal—full- 
armed, but not full-grown. ; Like 
youth, it had the physical strength to 
destroy, butnotthe experienced wis¬ 
dom to remodel or construct. ;It 
wasted its life, and perished amid the 
ruins it had made. We need not itay 
now to as£ who Was specially to 
blame for this; for the more the his¬ 
tory of mankind is studied, toe more 
‘ evident does it beoom$ that great re¬ 
volutions owe their character less to 
>toe acts of individuals or of any one 


class, than to toe general, tempers- 
meat and antecedents of the nation* 
The native tendency <d the French iu- 
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of the French temperament to move by 
fiteand starts. Strange blending !—to 
actimpuisively,yetthiak.by purelogic. 
Progress with them, indeed, wears so 
fitful a guise that we hardly rooog- 

X it as a regular development at 
As regards national liberty, in 
lieu of steady growth we see a 
bound, next a recoil, then, stagna¬ 
tion, then effervescence, mid again a 
bound. In Britain we have always 
had a meat regard for the tilings that 
are, and are loth to exchange even the 
worst of our institutions at the bid¬ 
ding of the best theory that has not 
been tested in practice. It does not 
suffice for the British nation that a 
principle is good in the abstract; we 
must likewise lie convinced that it 
will accord with our other institu¬ 
tions, and that the public mind is 
ready for its reception. The best 
principle will fail in practice, when the 
habits and idcus of the people are not 
ready to accord with it. It is by 
attending to this important truth 
that the British legislature has so 
long realised the beau-ideal union 
of theory with practice. What is 
govemmcntttlly wrong at one time 
may become right at another. The 
schoolboy’s due allowance of pocket- 
money would be absurd if bestowed 
on a child; the income so prudently 
and happily expeuded by one who has 
become accustomed to its use, is by 
the youth squandered, or made a 
means of shortening his own days. 
It is only i>y slow experience mid 
through much suffering that we learn 
to use aright the gilts of life ; and as 
it is with individuals, so is it with 
nations. It isafavouriteboast with the 
less astute of the Liberals, that the early 
proposals of their .party were right, 
because the Tories have subsequently 
adopted them,—not observing that in 
suto matters time makes all the dif¬ 
ference, and that a measure which 
would,;have done harm fifty, years? 
ago, may be beneficial now, in eqgftf 
quenoe of the gradual development, 
and preparation of the uaticmm^cL 
for its adoption in the interval,' * v 
- It is remarkable, as shpwlhg to 
what excesses unschooldi. human 
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nature is prone, that the French 
nation, in afi their subsequent revo¬ 
lutions, have never carried their 
notions of liberty so for as they did 
in I7fi3. They hive Been teaming 
lessons in the new stage of national 
life into which thnieonyulsion ushered 
them; The width© classes have become 
fitter fot the enjoyment of freedom 
than they then were: what has made 
them so is the experience and suffer¬ 
ings they have gone through in the 
interval; and it is the lessons of that 
experience, and the recollections of 
that suffering, that frighten them at the 
idea of a repetition of the old excesses. 
Popular liberty is now so familiar to 
Europe in idea, and to ourselves in 
actual practice, that the present age 
is beginning to wonder at the dread 
commotion and alarm which spread 
throughout Europe on the outburst 
of the first French Revolution. This 
arises from forgetting the state of 
things then. Seventy years ago, 
|K»pnlar liberty was a thing unknown 
upon the Continent. Kings ‘and 
princes governed, and the nations 
submitted like automatons. The 
“divine right of kings” waRregarded 
as a fundamental point of the Chris¬ 
tian religion ; ana the rights of the 

S tie to he consulted as to their 
e of being governed, was a thing 
never dreamed of. All tins looks 
very reprehensible nowadays ; but 
nobody then thought of the opposite. 
It was simply a stage which comes 
in the general history of nations—an 
inevitable epoch in their development 
—and tor which no individuals, or 
class of individuals, were to blame. 
A Tare combination of circumstances, 
and a happy national temperament, 
broke up this era piecemeal and gra¬ 
dually in Britain; but in Franc© it 
gave way suddenly, like the raptur¬ 
ing of an ice-field. Th# surrounding 
Continental States stood aghast at 
the terrible whirlpool of fire tliat all 
at once, by a sudden convulsion, ap¬ 
peared in the midst of them. The 
peoples- began to awake, and think, 
and hope—the Governments were 
filled with natural anger and terror; 
and, as the event showed, the latter 
had more cause to fear than the 
former had to rejoice. 

holiticai parties in France have 
never UYdgpKood the value i of com- 
•W 
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promise. They are dot. content to 
give a little here and get a little there, 
or even to accept a slow but steady 
aggrandisement of their party. .' In 
England, statesmen are content to 
advocate principles, and to Walt. 
Great questions, whether religious, 
commercial, or governmental — 
whether ' Catholic Emancipation, 
Free-Trade, or Reform— are debated 
for thirty or forty years before they 
obtain the .assent of the British 
Senate; and even then the opposi¬ 
tion is so steady, and public opinion 
sympathises so little With extreme 
measures, that the majority cannot 
dispense with caution and forbear¬ 
ance in following up their success. 
John Bull won’t stand rough-riders 
in Downing Streekr-as even the fail¬ 
ures of the presetf^hpeniment hi do¬ 
mestic legislationummdantly testify. 
He regards change with distrust: 
he must have the matter debated all 
round, to make sure there is nothing 
dangerous behind it; and if it plainly 
trench upon established rights of 
property, the best of State reasons 
generally foil to move him from his 
attitude of sturdy opposition. In 
France, on the other hand, political 
parties act too much on the princi¬ 
ple of tout o u rien. They never give 
quarter to antagonists or defeated 
principles. The majority are ever 
ready to domineer and play the despot; 
and the minority is generally quite as 
ready to play the assassin. Hence 
the mob and the army are the in 
of last appeal for the French fa 
ture : grand party-questions debated 
in the Assembly are ultimately fought 
out in the streets. The guillotine—a 
regiment of grenadiers to eject the 
deputies—repeated swampings of the 
House of Peers, or changes in the 
electoral law by violent exercise of 
the royal prerogative—revolutions in 
the eferaeto, or an imperial coitp- 
cFetat —such are the dtop«nit$)itaans'’ 
hy which, owing to the 
cretion and mutual 
amongst its political thrift®* genf^a:' 
ment in France .for th^ ia^ three- 
seore years has been carried'^ 

This defect is due in^part to the 
national temperament drthe Freggtyh 
pe ^^pd gitbe 




ment to man,” says Coleridge, u is in 
an inverse ratio to the vigour of his 
self-government. " New. reiterated 
experience has shown th&fthe French 
people cannot directly manage their 
own affairs; the quiet-going minority 
is harassed by a turbulent minority, 
to whose sudden attacks it ever and 
anon falls a prey; and accordingly it 
is content to resign to the Executive 
no inconsiderable portion of its liber¬ 
ties, on condition of being secured in 
the safe enjoyment of the remainder 
This insecurity of the social ana 
governmental fabric in France is 
the effect of a manifold combination 
of causes: Firstly, the national revo¬ 
lutions have been so sweeping and so 
frequent, that there is liardly an in¬ 
stitution left which is hedged round 
by the potent prestige of antiquity, 
which has taken root in tlic minds of 
the people, or become associated with 
the glory of the State. For nigh 
seventy years everything has been 
in a state of change—a series of dis¬ 
solving views: hence each ambitious 
leader or party does not scruple to 
attempt one change more ; whUe the 
nation, unless its material interests 
are affected, looks on apathetically)— 
change, indeed, being the only thing 
to which it has grown habituated. 
Tliis is aggravated by the circum¬ 
stance that the politicians of France, 
as a class, have little to lose by 
change or convulsion. Brilliant ana 
able as many of them are, they are 
politicians and nothing more, and 
nave nothing to think of but the ad¬ 
vancement of their position in the 
State.. The statesmen of England 
almost all belong to a class abiding¬ 
ly interested in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country: political 
career, though willingly entered upon 


opinion in France is not so developed. 
There are no county courts or muni¬ 
cipal institutions, Us with u& through 
winch the sentiments of all parts of 
the kingdom can make themselves 
known and felt; and the 'cofUKkiuenp 
i$ that an Assembly,’ once elected 
proceeds on any course it pleases, 
without ever heeding to “feel the 
pulse " of the public. In this way it 
was, for instance, that the French 
Assembly, in 1801, naturally suspi¬ 
cious of being overshadowed by the 
Executive, and determined on being 
the ruling power in the State, dia- 


as a noble pursuit, only entails upon 
them sacrifice and expense; ana in 
many cases their private position is 
so distinguished that it overshadows 
their public one —whereas French 
politicians have rarely any private 
position to fall back upon, and are 
too ready to adopt any dowse which 
premises to invest them with the 
prestige and emoluments of office. 
Where there is a well-developed Pub¬ 
lic Opinion, the efforts of such poli¬ 
tical adventurers are checked and 


a dagger to the President's throat; 
wliereuiKin Louis Napoleon, knowing 
tatter than they the wants and wishes 
of France, retorted by knocking them 
into the dust, and was forthwith ex¬ 
onerated for so doing by an almost 
unanimous vote of approval from the 
nation. Louis Philippe, mal assis, 
sought to maintain ms position by 
appealing to the selfishness of the 
ruling classes, by corrupting the De¬ 
puties by a lavish bestowal of State 
patronage, and unduly attending to 
the interests of the bourgeoisie or 
middle-class, who had made the Re¬ 
volution of 1830; and lo! a revolt of 
the lower classes, the ouvriers y drove 
him from the throne. Louis Nqpo- 
Icon has taken a different course, .a 
bolder and a wiser. Firmly seating 
himself on the throne, he has Pro¬ 
ceeded to attend to the wants of all 
classes of the nation and all parts of ■ 
the country alike—the lowest classes* 
perhaps, more than th e others, because 
they need it more. France wants 
a hand to act and a head to think,— 
and she has got both in Louis Napo¬ 
leon. The principle of his Govern¬ 
ment is that of Frederick the Groat 
and his own uncle, “ Everyth^! for 
the people, nothing by thenyV-a 

B le the most suitable for tbs 
nation in its present stage; 
and in. his style of action h# be&rs.m 
mind the not less dismsiifritMug re¬ 
mark of his great relative, that 
“ France loves to-be ruledbyan arm 
ofirongjfa^invclveC ' 

Franca is aStifl yoong in freedmn, 
and apparently heamany oaaynlaiotJe 
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settled order of things. Her sole 
present element of stability {such as 
it is) is to be found in tier rural 
population;—and, strange to say, it 
is to the very miseries of her first 
Resolution that she owes this chief 
bar to revolution now. The over¬ 
issue of assignats or paper-notes, 
based on the confiscated estates of 
the Church and the nobility, which 
for years produced such intense misery 
in France, had the effect of exposing 
these estates to bo bought piecemeal 
by persons of limited means; and 
this circumstance, accompanied by 
the abolition of the right of primo¬ 
geniture, lias in course of time 
covered all the rural districts with 
small properties, now amounting to 
about eleven millions in number. 
Amidst a rural population of this 
kind the spirit of innovation and 
revolution uever takes root,—they 
constitute a class eminently Conser¬ 
vative in habits and ideas; and it is 
this class which at present possesses 
a clear majority of votes in all ap¬ 
peals to the nation. Modern Franco 
has sometimes been likened to Rome 
under the Emperors,—but several 
important differences must be ob¬ 
served. Rome in later times was 
only a Bystem : there was no Roman 
nation,—its armies were mercenaries, 
its emperors often aliens. The whole 
power of France, on the other hand, 
is based on the French nation: from 
this it results that the Army is the 
People; and consequently the mili¬ 
tary revolutions in France are made 
in sympathy with the popular find¬ 
ings,—not, as in Rome, at the mere 
caprice of a Praetorian caste or mer¬ 
cenary legions. The other great dif¬ 
ference we would briefly indicate be¬ 
tween modern France and Imperial 
Rome consists in the circumstance 
that France has an abundant rural 
population, while Rome under the 
emperors had none;—the Soil of the 
former country being for the most part 
owned by the free millions who cul¬ 
tivate it, while tiie rural districts of 
- the latter were overrun by properties 
of vast size, Wned. by a few mag¬ 
nates, and peopled by a sprinkling of 
herdsmen slaves: a difference which 
invests modern France with a vitality 
and' stability far superior to Rome 
under the - emperors. like later 
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Rome, however. France for the last 
sixty years lias been an elective des¬ 
potism, aiul such she is likely long to 
continue. The peculiar genius of the 
people,—their aversion to hereditary 
rank, and their worship of personal 
prestige, conspires with their political 
circumstances to wean them from the 
principle of Legitimacy, and to at¬ 
tract them to that of Election. Le¬ 
gitimacy m&y ostensibly revive in 
France, but in reality it will only be 
a fresh illustration of the principle of 
election: for should Henri Cinq 
ever be recalled to the throne of his 
fathers, it will only be as a pis oiler , 
—it will be because his is the only 
name under which the nation can 
take shelter from anarchy. Then as 
now the French throne will he elec¬ 
tive, and the nation will continue to 
be overshadowed by the prestige of 
great names. 

The worst feature of revolutionary 
France — the one which occasions 
most disquietude to reflecting minds, 
and which opposes the greatest ob¬ 
stacle to the establishment of settled 
government in that country—is, that 
the unhinging of the national mind 
has been as great in the social and 
moral world as in the }>oUtioal. We 
have not space, to treat adequately of 
this subject, but it is a most vital one. 
Great as lire the present political dis¬ 
advantages of France, these might bo 
remedied were the moral condition of 
the people in a healthier state. Of all 
forms of government, virtue is most 
indispensable to a democracy. Yet 
what do we find in France ? A moral 
chaos everywhere. “ Society in 
Franco,” says M. Thiers, “ has ar¬ 
rived at that state of moral pertur¬ 
bation, that ideas the most natural, 
the most evident, the most universally 
acknowledged, are put in doubt y' 
and such is the utter confusion of 
thoughts and principles, that the 
plainest truths mast be demonstrated 
Knew. The language of Do Tocque- 
' illc is still stronger. “ Was there 
ever an age,” he says, “ Eke ours? 
Did man ever witness, as in our days, 
a world when 1 nothing is fixed ; where 
virtue is without genius, and genius 
without honour; where the love of 
order is confounded with a taste for 
tyrants, and the holy worship, bf 
liberty with contempt for the laws; 
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where conscience throws hut a doubt- two western kingdoms, the %ew 
ftil light uj>on human actions; where principles are less powerful though 
nothing any longer seems forbidden or rapidly maturing in Germany, and fe 
permitted, neither honest nor shame- due time will transfuse themselves 
nil, neither true nor false?* The re- also into the now torpid population 
volutions of the middle-classes in of Russia. In his newly published 
Franco may be over--at least they volume,* Sir Archibald Alison gives 
are robbed of theiT terrors; for these an able and lucid sketch of the 
classes have triumphed, suffered, and struggle between the Constitutional 
learnt; and, moreover, there is no and Despotic principles in Ger- 
class above them b.v whose plunder many during the five - and - thirty 
they might gain. But the revolutions years which followed the first awak- 
of the lower classes—of the ouvriera — ening of the German people to na- 
have yet to run their course. “ L<t tional life in 1813. The oppression 
pm*!mete t?e*t b, vol! ” is their dread which attended the ascendancy of 
watchword. They conspire and fight- the French under Napoleon in Oen- 
f'or supremacy in t he State, not for the tral Europe sent the iron into the 
sake of its political advantages, but heart of the Germans; and in the 
that they may thereby be enabled to mighty conflict with the invaders 
plunder their betters. Such arc; the which took place in 1813 - 1 / 5 , the 

S rineiples of the lied Republic— that German Courts, often on the brink 
read spectre which threatened France of failure, made the most strenuous 
in l848— from whose flings she lias appeals in the name of freedom to 
sought refuge under the aegis of Na their jK*nple. If no express promise 
poieon I fl.- —aml which, though tem- was made by their sovereigns to the 
porarily chained, waits and watches German people when the War of Li- 
Uke a fiend of darkness for a favour- Iteration commenced, that they should 
able moment to resume its onslaught, enjoy representative institutions as 
The sudden death of the present gal- the reward of their exertions, it is 
hint Einperov—the dagger or pistol beyond question that this was uni- 
of an assassin—would leave France versally understood,'—it breathes in 
without a head ; and would not such every page of the soul-inspiring 
a momentary interregnum suffice to strains of Kbrner, and constituted 
evoke the watchful domou,and plunge the mainspring of' the %stonishing 
France once more-into terrible anar- efforts made by his countrymen at 
chy ? This is the serious rook ahead that eventful period. As tho'straggle 
—the dreadest antagonist of French went on, however, the sovereigns 
freedom and presperitv. And how spoke out plainly. On 2f»tli May 
long it will take ere this new stmt inn 181/5, when the Continent was qwok- 
of revolutionists he taught wisdom hy ing at the sudden resurrection of 
suffering, or till the sanctifying in- their dread enemy Napoleon, a royal 
fluetices of religion sink down through decree was issued by the King of 
their turbid nuisses, and bring peace, Prussia declaring that “ a representa- 
we cannot conjecture. If it eouie tion of the peojd“ shall be formed, 
ever, it is well—it is enough. . . to sit at Berlin, and the 

Hi nee the decay of t he Classic cm- functions of which are to extend its 
pires. the course of civilisation in deliberations upon all those objects 
Europe has been reversed. Reaching of legislation which concern the per- 
the shores of the Atlantic through soiutl rights of citizens and their pn>- 
the southern kingdoms, it has begun petty, including taxation.” And a 
to flow ba-*k through the central . tort-night after (June 18), when the 
regions qf the Continent. England hosts of Napoleon were already 
aiid France arc the starting-points massed on the Belgian frontier, this 
from which National Development promise of popular institutions was 
and its twin Liberty have commenced extended to the whole Germanic 
their progress eastward through the Confederacy, by an article in the 
Old World. Predominant in these Fundamental Act which provided 

* History of Europe, from tie Fall of iVauobcn in 1815 to the Aecemcm of Louie 
Xnpoleo* in 1852. Vol. V. 
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“That there shall he assemblies of 
the States iu all the countries -of the 
OonfederatioH.” Bat what came of 
all these pledges ? Tea, days after 
the signature of this solemn Act, 
the battle of Waterloo was fought* 
the independence of Germany was 
secured, and, with the danger, all 
memory of the promises passed away. 
By the spring of 1816 the Govern¬ 
ments lmd begun to shackle the press 
for advocating liberal opinions; and 
when, in 1817, the Rhenish provinces 
asked a fulfilment of the promises 
made in 1815, the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment received the address coldly, 
observing, with no little effrontery, 
that “ those who admonish the king 
are guilty of doubting the inviolabi¬ 
lity of his word I’’ Three years more 
passed away without any steps being 
taken to redeem the royal promises: 
and in 18it> the German Courts be¬ 
came so alarmed at the successful 
revolutions in Spain ami Italy, that 
they gave up even the semblance of 
abiding by their former pledges. The 
“ Final Act,” regulating the, consti¬ 
tution of the Confederacy, signed on 
17th May of that year, contained 
clauses declaring that “ no constitu¬ 
tion could be changed except in a 
constitutional way,’ and that any 
State might call upon the Confede¬ 
racy to assist it in preventing changes 
l>eing made in any other way :—the 
effect of the first of these provisions 
1 icing, to give the initiative in all 
political changes to the constituted 
authorities alone ; and of the second, 
to bring an overwhelming force to 
my»h any attempt at elrnnge on the 
part of the people. 

Let us observe the composition of 
the Germanic Diet, in order to under¬ 
stand liow this arrangement worked 
The present German Couiederation 
dates from the Congress of Vienna. 
“ The weakness of tlie old Empire,” 
says Alison, “had been sufficiently 
proved by the, wars of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; the croAvn of the Kaisars had 
crumbled at the. stroke of Napoleon’s 
sword. A separate empire bad been 
created and acknowledged in Austria; 
separate kingdoms in Prussia, Ba¬ 
varia. and Saxony ; duchies and elec¬ 
torates in the lesser States; but the 
ancient and venerable bond of the 
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Charlemagne, had been dissolved. 
The danger was great that out of 
this circumstance a fresh peril, of a 
more serious and lasting kind than 
any which had been escaped by the 
war of liberation, might he iucumni 
Placed midway between France and 
Russia, each of wliiclt was under a 
single head, and actuated by the 
strongest spirit of conquest, there 
was the greatest risk that Germany, 
broken iuto separate principalities, 
and actuated by separate interests, 
might be unable to resist either taken 
singly, and beyond all question would 
be crushed by the two acting in con¬ 
cert."' I mpressed w ith these dangers, 
it was the first care of the Congress 
of Vienna to frame a federal constitu¬ 
tion for all the German Stab's, which 
should secure them against the dan¬ 
ger either of foreign attack or of 
mternal discord. Each member of 
the Confederacy bound himself to 
assist in defending from attack not 
only entire Germany, but every 
separate State of the League, and 
reciprocally guaranteed to each other 
the whole of their possessions inchirt- 
eil within the Confederation. They 
bound themselves to cuter into no 
treaties hostile, to the Confederacy— 
not to make, war upon one another 
upon any pretext, and to submit all 
their differences to the decision of the 
Diet. It was also provided that the 
subjects of each state might, inherit 
or acquire landed property in any 
other state, without being subject to 
heavier lairdens than the natives of 
that state ; that, free emigration was 
to be permitted from one state to 
another, if tin: latter were willing to 
receive the emigrants ; and that tin; 
subjects of each might enlist in the 
service, of any other, if not already 
subject to military service in theif 
own country. The formation of such 
a federal union for Germany was the 
greatest service which the Congress 
• >f Vienna rendered to Europe. Ger¬ 
many herself has benefited immensely 
by tnis wise and most natural ar¬ 
rangement. The formation in 1840 
of the Zollv< i i( in—or union for the 
purpose of collecting impart and ex¬ 
port duties on one uniform scale, for 
behoof of the states composing the 
union—though not coextensive with 
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still further consolidated the Ger¬ 
man nation, a« well as improved its 
material condition. And thus the 
Fatherland — peaceful within, re¬ 
sected without—was moulded into 
a vast empire, now containing forty 
millions of inhabitants, belonging 
to the same race, speaking the same 
language, actuated in the main by 
the same sentiments, and rapidly 
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Use despotic tendencies of the Russian 
autocrat.” 

But Germany is not free: and there¬ 
fore the tranquillity which cannot be 
broken from without may be ruptur¬ 
ed from within. Liberty brows by 
contagion,—but the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 did nothing for German 
freedom. And the reason of this was, 
that France was then too much feared 
increasing alike in wealth and popu- byGermanytobeimitatedbyher. The 

tyranny of the French occupation was 
still vivid in the minds of the people. 
Germany, fresh from the rack of con¬ 
quest, trembled lest she should be 
subjected anew to the torture: the 
terrors of the past overpowered the 
sympathies of the present. The war¬ 
like spirit became universal in the 
German youth, and for the time sup¬ 
planted that of internal discontent. 
The landwchr (militia) was called out 
in all the States of the Confederacy, 
and the people everywhere obeying 
the summons, repaired to their seve¬ 
ral rallying-points singing the songs 
of Kdmer, and recounting the victo¬ 
ries of the Fatherland. The murmurs 
and complaints of the journalists and 
students in some of the towns were 
drowned in the shouts of patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm. “ A national sentiment,” 
says the annalist, “then got entire 

i iossession of the Prussian youth, 
’error at the thoughts of the conquest 
of 1814-15 slipping from their hands, 
and a jealous dread of the Trico¬ 
lor flag, formed an effectual barrier 
against the revolutionary contagion.” 
That contagion, however, though 
powerless on the main body of tne 
people, fermented vigorously in cer¬ 
tain quarters; and as the Favourite 
policy of the German Governments is 
to crush ideas *hy toree, and answer 
complaint by coercion, the Diet, un¬ 
der the guidance of Metternich, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the general conster¬ 
nation, passed various decrees which 
in a manner extinguished all political 
freedom, even in expression, tniough- 
out the Confederacy. These despotic 
and reactionary decrees created an 
immense sensation in western Europe, 
and were inveighed ‘against in no 
measured termsin the Liberal journals 
and legislative assemblies of France 
and England. “ These decrees,* it 
was said in both, “ consummate the 
labours of the congresses of Iiaybach, 


lation. 

11 In a social and political point of 
view (observes our author), the formation 
of the German Confederacy boa proved 
a very greut blessing, not only to its own 
tuombors, but to Europe in general. To 
its existence humanity is mainly indebt¬ 
ed for the long peace which succeeded 
the revolutionary war, with the inesti¬ 
mable blessings which it brought in its 
train. Germany, for two centuries be¬ 
fore, had not merely been tho battle-field 
of Europo, but tho coveted prize which 
provoked its wars. Tho lesser states, 
incupablo of resisting the assault of tho 
greator, afforded only a bait to tompt 
their cupidity. Religious zeal stfovo at 
one period to effect their Bubjugation, iu 
ordor to realise the seducing dream of 
unity of belief; rcgul ambition, at an¬ 
other, to effect the substantial acquisition 
of universal dominion. The lesser states 
of Germany formed a sort of ‘ land de¬ 
batable,’ into which Qustavus Adolphus 
rushed to dofend the cause of religious 
freedom, and Frederick tho Great to 
anticipate the dreaded partition by 
Austria, and revolutionary Franco to 
convulse and overturn the world. The 
Thirty Years’ War, the Soven Years' 
War, the Revolutionary War, the fierc¬ 
est strifes which have stained the soil of 
Europe with blood in modem times, 
have all nrisen from the political weak¬ 
ness and defenceless condition of tho 
lesser states of Germany. But the case 
was very different when these little 
principalities formed part of a vast Con¬ 
federacy, capable of bringing 300,000 
men into the field, and backed by 
Austria and Prussia, whose armies could 
in a few mouths double that armed host. 
Even the greatest powers shrank from 
provoking such a colossus. More than 
this, its existence in the centre of Europe 
prevented the great powers from attack¬ 
ing each other. Beyond all doubt, it 
was the impediment of the German Con- 
fedorncy which kept asunder France and 
Russia iu 1031, and preserved the peace 
of Europe at a time when it was so vio¬ 
lently threatened by tbs propagandist 
efforts of the French revolutionists and 
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of Troppau, and of Carlsbad; strip 
the Germans of all the. guarantees of 
liberty provided for them in the or¬ 
ganic act of .the Confederacy, violate 
the constitutions established by com¬ 
mon accord between governments and 
the people, and sap the foundation of 
representative governments, by pla¬ 
cing the national assemblies under a 
special and foreign surveillance, and 
denying them the right to refuse to 
vote taxes or of controlling their ex¬ 
penditure.” Multitudes of petitions 
were presented from the Free Towns 
and lesser States of Germany against 
these decrees, but in vain. The ob¬ 
vious hopelessness of any attempt on 
the part of Wiirtembcrg, Bavaria, or 
Baden, with the aid of Hamburg. 
Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand 
the great military monarchies of Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia, then and for long 
after prevented any insurrectionary 
movement, or, when such did break 
out. rendered it easy of suppression. 

But 1848 came, aud found Ger¬ 
many much changed from what it 
was in 1830. The dread of French 
conquest was much lessened in the 
minds of the people, while the love 
of liberty and dislike to tlicir false 
and tyrannising Governments had 
greatly increased. The consequence 
was, that when France rose in revolt, 
the leading cities of Germany rose 
too; and a score of thrones, small and 
great, were shakdh to their founda¬ 
tion. But the conduct of the revolu¬ 
tionists was too " 11010111 , — the at¬ 
tempts of their leaders at organisation 
were feeble and inadequately support¬ 
ed,—the fervour of the hour passed 
away, and Kings and Princes once 
more assumed the direction of affairs, 
after making most liberal pledges and 
concessions to their people. \Vhere 
are these concessions now < Again, as 
after 1815, the German Courts have 
revoked their promises, and seem 
madly resolved to uphold the despo¬ 
tic regime to the last. True, a majo¬ 
rity of the nation still sympathise 
with the old influences, but every 
year they do «o more feebly, and soon 
the balance will turn the other way. 
On the one side are arrayed the agri¬ 
cultural States, animated with a 
strong-military feeling, governed by 
a feudal nobuity, and deeply tinc¬ 
tured with feudal ideas; on the other 


are the free towns and commercial 


levelling ideas, and animated with a 
passionate desire for free institutions 
and participation in the government 
of the country. The former party are 
still the more numerous, but the lat¬ 
ter are the more energetic; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
conservative feelings of the minority 
proceed much more from a drew! of 
the convulsions which accompany re¬ 
volution, than from approval of the 
existing order of things. Hence (ns 
may happen in course of time) Were 
the Revolution once established by a 
vigorous effort of the popular party, 
the conservative majority would 
disappear — thousands acquiescing 
once the change was accomplished. 
Of tho influence of the Army, as a 
means of upholding the present state 
of things, Sir A. Alison observes :— 

“ Constituted os tho army iu all tho 
Confederacy is, its voice is tho exponent, 
not tho controller of gonoral opinion. As 
every man, of whatever rank, without 
exception, is bound to sorva threo years 
in the armed force, at tho expiration of 
which period he retires, and makes way 
for his successor, who during that period 
has grown up to tho military age, the 
army is in fuct an aimed deputation of 
the nation, just as the juries iu America 
are a judicial committee of tho majority. 
It is possiblo with a mercenary force, 
which has no sympathy with the people 
among whom they are introduced, or 
with a victorious host which follows 
the standards of a Caesar or a Napoleon, 
to crush effectually for a time the ex¬ 
pression of general opinion ; but with 
on army constituted as those of the Gor¬ 
man slates aro, this is impossible. The 
people have arms in their own bauds; 
the whole population have been trained 
to their use; if they ore dissatisfied with 
the existing system, they have the remedy 
in their own power. No one succession 
of suldiers remains so long in the service 
as to come to be detached from tho 
people,* and belong to the military caste.” 


and manufacturing districts, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, 
the very cradle of innovating ana 


These remarks are eminently sound 
in the main, but it must not be for¬ 
gotten that, ah long as public opinion 
does not unequivocal lylean the other 
way, the Army ever inclines to sup¬ 
port the Executive which pays it, ami 
to which it is attached by a natural 
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esprit de corps. A majority of the 
German peojde, terrified at the spectre 
of Revolution, still sympathise with 
the existing Governments, despite 
the raietiunaiy spirit now displayed 
by them, and the army is on the whole 
loyal and devoted. But - the balance 
is on the eve of turning; and if the 
German Courts do not yield in time 
to the just demands of their subjects, 
a chance spark may suffice to set the 
whole States of the Confederacy in u 
blaze of revolt. 

One great upholder of the anti- 
poputar regime in Germany is Rus¬ 
sia. The German Courts, jealous oJ' 
their privileges, and most unwisely 
averse .to the principle of compro¬ 
mise by which alone the antagonistic 
Liberal and despotic principles exist¬ 
ing in all States can be withheld 
from revolutionary collision—though 
at present supported by a large por¬ 
tion of the middle classes in Ger¬ 
many, who dread an outburst of 
revolution and anarchy - have of late 
years felt more and more the pre¬ 
cariousness of their position, and 
seek to strengthen it by leaning 
upon the alitai influence of the 
Czars. Tlie bond which cements 
this alliance is the strong one of 
self-interest. It is the great object 
of the sagacious rulers and states¬ 
men of Russia to keep at a distance 
from their frontiers the working of 
the revolutionary principle, were 
that seed once to take root in 
their soil, it would introduce an 
oloincnt of weakness and disintegra¬ 
tion into the uow compact empire 
of the Czars; and hence they seek 
to maintain au aristocratic and semi- 
feudal Germany Itctwmi them and 
the democracy of France and con¬ 
stitutionalism of England. Several 
circumstances have eminently con¬ 
duced to favour the establishment 
of Russian influence in Germany. 
One of these is the dread of Franc 
which has long possessed the German 
people. In ISlo the must anxious 
care was taken by the Confederacy 
to erect and maintain a powerful 
chain of barrier-fortresses on the 
aide of France, while not a single 
krentz-dollar was spent in similar 
precautions against tiie military 
£t of Russia. Thiwwae nattlkal 
circumstances,—France had 
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hitherto been the scourge, Russia 
the idly, of German freedom;—but 
the feeling, though still existing, is 
on the decline, and is likely era 
long to take the opposite direction. 
Another source of Russian influence 
in Central Europe is the great 
numlier of Germans who enter tho 
service of the Czars,—the military 
and State service of Russia furnish¬ 
ing employment to the numerous 
youth of noble extraction in Ger¬ 
many, as the East India Company 
does for the middle classes of Great 
Britain,—and these Russianised Ger¬ 
mans react in due course upon 
the seMUftients of the community in 
their own country. A third cause 
is the extraordinary scries of matri¬ 
monial alliances which the imperial 
family of Russia lias contracted with 
the feigning families in Germany, 
and which has secured for it inte¬ 
rested sympathisers and partisans 
in many of the Courts of Central 
Europe. A fourth and very iin- 
pnrtant source of Muscovite in¬ 
fluence in Germany arises from the 
peculiar governmental constitution 
of that empire,—which, instead of 
forming one compact whole, is split 
intii a number of petty kingdoms, 
princedoms, dukedoms, ami free 
cities, each pmportionnbly weak, 
and offering unusual facilities for 
the operation of foreign intrigue. 
It is easy to talk of the apathy 
and want of national feeling in 
Germany, but it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine opposite feelings prodominant 
m the present constitution of the 
Germanic community. Supi**3e cadi 
county of England » separate centre 
of force, an independent State,— 
how sluggish would be the general 
action, how open the kingdom to 
the action of foreign intrigue 1 Sup* 
pos»- England south of the Humber 
split into many separate States, as 
in the times of the. Heptarchy, and 
Scotland and Northumbria forming 
'one united and homogeneous empire 
on its northern frontier,—suppose 
also that the royal djmakty of this 
larger Scotland systematically inter¬ 
married with the reigning families 
of the little States of the South, 
intrigued with their statewnen, and 
kept agents to observe and influence 
as much as possible the public feel- 
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ing,—suppose finally that the Gov¬ 
ernments of these petty States were 
all more or leas at feud with a 
powerful minority of their subjects, 
and counted on the powerful mili¬ 
tary assistance of their Northern 
neighbour as the sheet-anchor of 
Order against Revolution,—let the 
reader picture to himself such a 
state of things, and lie will lie better 
able to understand the relation in 
which Germany stands to Russia, 
and the great influence which the 
latter Power exerts over the Courts 
of Central Euro}>e. 

But this source of {tower likewise 
is doomed to pass away. At,present, 
indeed, it looms greater than ever, 
and possibly may vet assume still 
direr dimensions. v fhe Revolutions 
of 181m have served to make the Ger¬ 
man Courts cling the more closely 
to their protector; and not impro¬ 
bably the next burst of the revolu¬ 
tionary tempest may bring the 
Muscovite armies in triumph into 
Germany to uphold the German 
Princes against their peoples, Jf 
so, it will lie for the last time; tor 
Russian influence 1 and the* Russian- 
ised Courts must, soon • thereafter, 
and us a direct consequence of this 
Muscovite invasion, lie swept out 
of the Fatherland. Germany re¬ 
quires external powoirc to ‘ con¬ 
solidate its iousely-adheHug jKirts. 
A Nation does, not mature in u 
day,—and the Gcmian people is as 
yet little more than half a century 
old. Under the old German Empire, 
ruled by its stately Kaiaars with 
their viceregal Princes and Arch¬ 
bishops of the Empire, the Teutonic 
people was a mere automatic raw 
material, moving *and > i el ding its 
resources'at the simple will of the 
k Executive. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution, with its wild 
frenzy for, freedom, sent a taint 
momentary tremor through this 
torpid mass of population; but it 
was the Napoleonic invasion, & 
inroad of the French under Napoleon 
the Emperor, that awoke in it the 
first throbbings of national life. The 
sufferings then endured first drew 
the hearts of all Germany together; 
—in the War of liberation that fol¬ 
lowed, local or political divisions were 
forgotten,—Saxon, Prussian, Bava¬ 


rian, Hanoverian, Wiirtemberger, 
Austrian, fought side, by side,— 
it was shouts for the Fatherhmd, the 
common country of them all, that 
buri»t from their lips as they at length 
stood victorious and exultant on the 
banks of the Rhine. We have seen 
how the Congress of Vienna reunited 
this old Empire but new-bom people 
in a Confederacy of separate States, 
and how, since then, Jhe institution 
of the Zollvcrein has aided the work 
of consolidation by superimposing a 
commercial upon the political bond 
of union. The progress of this move¬ 
ment towards consolidation became 
strikingly evident in 1848, when a 
“United Germany” was the grand 
object of the revolutionary leaders, 
the fair eidolon which rose up in the 
fervent hearts of the nation. Tho 
effort failed,— the German people 
were not ripe for it. Negatively, per¬ 
haps, they were,—that is to say, they 
would have eared little to part with 
the existing regime,—but they were 
not*sufficiently in earnest, nor suffi¬ 
ciently trained, to combine lor the es¬ 
tablishment of a new one. To argue 
from the failure in 1848 that a United 
Germany is impracticable, is of all 
inferences the most shortsighted and 
superficial Think how the national 
life of Germany has grown since tho 
commencementof Ac century,- -mark 
how the effort at German unity bus 
been gradually approaching nearer to 
fulfilment., and do not believe that it 
will fail now that the goal is fairly 
in sight. External pressure is the 
great consolidator of nations. It 
was the pressure of the French inva¬ 
sion that began the work of national 
cohesion in Germany,-—the pressure of 
Russian influence, itmay lie of Russian 
arms, is apparently destined to lie the 
means of completing it. When she 
emerges from that last struggle, Ger¬ 
many will lie not only free, but mut¬ 
ed. The old fervour for Teutonia, 
the far-spreading Fatherland, which 
rang out so cxoltingly in the songs of 
1813-15, and which saw its visions 
take form tangibly though transient¬ 
ly in 1848, will then embody itself in 
a popular constitution, with a na¬ 
tional Diet and Executive for the 
whole Germanic race. Never, indeed, 
nil the unity of Germany equal the 
centralised unity of France and Rus* 
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Hia. Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Ham¬ 
burg, Hanover, will continne separate 
centres of the national life; and the 
might of Germany, as of ancient 
Greece, instead of gathering into one 
vast focus, will' remain diffused 
throughout the land in rival jets of 
intellectual light,— so many vents 
for the national genius^ so many rallv- 
i ng-points for the national strength. 
Wliat our municipal institutions dofor 
British freedom, those provincial ca¬ 
pitals will accomplish lor the vaster 
realm of United Germany. And if, 
from their very minuteness, our muni¬ 
cipal institutions more efficiently de¬ 
velop the political life of the people, 
the many capitals of Germany, it 
must be admitted, are better fitted 
to stimulate the development of in¬ 
tellectual genius. 

Sir Archibald Alison repeatedly 
laments over the revolutions in Spain 
and Italy iu 1820, of France in 1830, 
and of Europe generally iu 1848, as 
having inflicted the greatest injury 
upon the cause of freedom, and 
done more than anything else to ex¬ 
tend the power of desjiotic Russia. 
But this, it appears to us, is only 
half the truth. In the main these 
revolutions failed, but the princi¬ 
ples did not, die with the projects 
to which they gave birth. The 
projects were for* the time knock¬ 
ed on the head, but the principles 
only disseminated themselves more 
widely through the community. They 
lost tlieir newness, their strangeness,— 
the community, if rejecting their 
extravagances, became familiarised 
with what, they hail of good, and a 
greater following was secured for 
them when they next started into 
action. Revolutions are the result 
of a want of compromise between 
the opposing parties in a State, 
and of an obstinate adherence by 
one or other to exorbitant preten¬ 
sions. They generally spring from 
some sudden impulse given to feel¬ 
ings which have long been growing 
in the public mind ; and as the con¬ 
sequence of this impulse, and of the. 
vehement and exciting action into 
which the popular leaders are thrown, 
the popular feelings acquire an ex¬ 
aggerated development, from which 
in due time there is a subsidence*- 
sometimes a reaction. The better 


trained the people are to freedom and 
political action, the less exaggeration 
is there, and the less recoil. The 
unsuccessful Continental revolutions 
were tire work of parties unequal in 
power and immature in spirit for the 
task they assigned to themselves,—but 
growing in both. The thirst for free¬ 
dom in the Gennauic race, though less 
impulsive, is quite as strong as in the 
French, arid promises to Ire better 
balanced. It promises to rest more 
upon the regulated movement of the 
people themselves, than, as with the 
French, ujion the conduct of a tem¬ 
porary autocrat, to whom the nation 
delegates its authority and by a re¬ 
volution takes it away. The Ger¬ 
mans aspire after a system of liberty 
by which the people will exercise a 
steady regulating influence upon the 
Executive, so us to render revolu¬ 
tions unnecessary, and not, like the 
French, make “ the extreme medicine 
of the constitution its daily food.” 
Germany has many advantages over 
France for the establishment of such a 
frame of government; for example,- 
its many minor capitals, instead of 
out; large one,—the existence of an 
aristocracy, representing the dements 
of conservatism and order,—and not 
least, that comparatively slow ger¬ 
mination of the pr inciples of liberty 
which forms the best promise for 
their futufe healthy development. 
When compared with Britain in regard 
to liberty, noth France and Germany 
are children of yesterday who know 
nothing; nevertheless a marked dif¬ 
ference between these two nations is 
already observable in their career of 
freedom. France began earlier than 
Germany, and jumpe< i at once towards 
the goal The moment the idea of 
liberty entered the mind of the French, 
they strove to realise it, in mad ilis- ^ 
regard of everything else, and before w 
the nation at large had come to form 
any rational ideas on the subject. 
The idea of liberty and popular 
rights in the German mind ger¬ 
minated much more slowly, — so 
much so, that though representative 
institutions and a constitutional form 
of government were promised to the 
Germans in 1815, it was not till the 
idea had extended itself, and been 
discussed for thirty-three years, that 
the people began to act upon their 
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convictions. Even then the move¬ 
ment was premature (being unduly 
hastened by the impulse from revo¬ 
lutionised Paris),—the slow-going 
Teutonic masses were but half-im¬ 
pregnated with Liberal principles— 
anuin these circumstances the failure 
of (die movement is only what every 
well-wiBher to Germany should have 
desired. Providence makes no mis¬ 
takes in the direction of human affairs. 
It is through altOrtive revolutions 
that the Continental nations are be¬ 
coming ri|»e for freedom. Men never 
fully understand a thing save by ex¬ 
perience Of and reflection upon its 
opposite ; ami it is through the suf¬ 
ferings produced by violence and 
anarchy in these abortive revolts 
that the Continental nations, on their 
wayward course to freedom, appear 
destined to be brought to perceive 
the advantages of that Order against, 
which they rebel, and to whose good 

i ioints they are often too blind. 
Jut a people that are really ready 
for freedom can always obtain it; 
and that the German people are thus 
maturing, is Ixyond question. The 
Revolution of 1848 may have 
strengthened the power of 1 Russia 
over the German courts, but it is 
weakening these eourts themselves. 
And thus, under all these failures, 
and amid the debris of successive re¬ 
volutions, there is slowly arising a 
Power essentially hostile to Russia, 
and which, in the emancipation of 
the people and fuller development of 
the national life, will discover the 
best safeguard of Western and Cen¬ 
tral Europe against the encroach¬ 
ments of Slavonic power. 

History teaches us that the centre 
of intellectual development does not 
always coincide with tin 1 centre of 
, material power. Iu the time of 
Philip and Alexander, the centre of 
material power had shifted from 
highly-cultivated Greece to compara¬ 
tively rude Macedonia; and this 
phenomenon, though not the general 
rule, is of frequent occurrence in.the 
history of nations. - Indeed, the case 
of the Greek States dominated by 
Macedonia, might soon be paralleled 
at the present aay by the dominating 
attitude assumed by Russia towards 
the States of Germany, were it not for 
the different constitution of modem 


society. The acting portion of ancient 
communities was numerically insig¬ 
nificant,—by far the larger portion 
consisting of slaves, having neither 
part nor lot in the commonwealth; 
and when the thin upper stratum 
of freemen reached that stage (which 
comes at times to all communities) 
when men, grown weary of nobly 
stemming the tide of affairs, lose 
faith in high principles and consult 
their ease by a policy of lais&r <xllo\ 
there was no class by collision with 
which their old vigour could be main¬ 
tained. or from which their ranks 
could be recruited by new blood. In 
the communities of modem Europe* 
on the other hand, the perpetual con¬ 
flict of classes tends to keep the 
upper ranks iu vigour, while the 
abysses of the “ people” lie like a 
vast subsoil below, which by judicious 
management may be brought up and 
incorporated with the sitjicrior strata. 
The operation of these happy cir¬ 
cumstances, it is to be hoped, will 
long* preserve in vigour the civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe ; aud other causes, 
comparatively unknown in ancient 
times, will as ^powerfully contribute 
to protect her liberties from foreign 
conquest.. One of these is the in¬ 
creasing intercommunion of nations,, 
founded on friendly ties and commer¬ 
cial interest, tending more and more 
to consolidate the general interests, 
and place each iiutler the guardian¬ 
ship of the whole, so as at the first 
alarm to array an alliance of States 
against any meuacer of the com¬ 
monweal. A most important con¬ 
sequence of this greater intercom¬ 
munion is* the progressive annihi¬ 
lation of local prejudices, and the 
gradual drawing together of politi¬ 
cally-severed portions of the same 
race. This process, this development 
of the race-principle, wc have seen 
going on steadily in Germany ; and 
the completion of the work, in the 
establishment of a free and united 
Fatherland, must constitute a vital 
<‘lement in the future tranquillity of 
Europe. * 

But alas! this goal so desirable, 
though clearly within sight, has yet 
to be reached,—and he is a bold 
man, and ignorant of the present 
state of feeling and parties on the 
Continent, who would prophesy that 
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the goal will be reached in peace, there is reasonable ground for the ex- 
Another mighty heave of .Revolution pectation tlmt the internal changes 
throughout continental Europe in a in her government and society, 
woeful fact which we fear may be |>re- added to the increasing solidarity 
dicuted to occur ere the present gem - ot the other States of Europe, will 
ration pass away. And w ill Central ere long suffice to extinguish the 
Euiojk!. in that hour of travail, lx* warlike ambition of Russia in the 
allowed to struggle through uuas- West. 

nailed 1 Wo fear uot. Tin* finger Rut in the East—through the rov- 
of the Future points ominously to ing populations of Asia, and over the 
Russia. When crowns are again crumbling empires of Islaiuism— 
tottering from the Carpathians to tlu* there lies open to Russia a career of 
Atlantic, and Cermun courts ami indefinite extent and enticing char- 
Legitiinist sovereigns, backed by a actor. As Alison with forecasting 
poition of their armies, are contend- power perceived, the true mission of 
ing w ith revolutionary hosts, will not Russia lies not in tin* West, but in 
the vast armies of Russia (ere then the East. 

rendered quickly mobile by railways) “ Turkey and Persia,” wrote he in 
debouch from Poland upon the dread 18421, “ now drag on a precarious de- 
battle-field 1 It is possible- -perhaps ]>emlent existence, at the pleasure of 
probable. But not even Russia her- the Muscovite Autocrat. Combated 
self will escaiie that progress towards with its own weapons ; pierced by its 
popular freedom which is now like a own lances, trod down by its own ca- 
tide running eastward through Central valry, tlu- forces ol’Asia speerlily rinjoil 
Europe. Every serious war, like JaTore the ascending might of Russia, 
that now happily drawing to a close, Placed on the frontiers of Europe and 
by necessitating appeals and eoiices- Asia, this vast empire unites the forties 
sions to the serfs, must tend to raise of both hemispheres ; for it lias the 
the status of the Russian peasantry, solid infantry, military skill, and eu- 
nud give rise tea powerful middle- during valour of Eurojie, joined to the 
class, intent upon having a share in powerful multitudes, incomparable 
the Government. This is what ov- horse, and enthusiastic daring of Asia.” 
e.urred in Gcnnanv iu IKJJt-lS, and By the invention of steam-navigation, 
Russia will by-nml-by exhibit a similar “ the great riven of the world have 
phenomenon. Fresh wars of t riumph become the highways of improvement 
or nggressiou in Central Eurom- must mid religion. The Russian Imttalions 
powerfully contribute to produce the will securely commit tliemselvos to 
same result. The Russian armies the waves of the Euphrates, and waft 
that returned from France after the agiiin to the plains of Shinar the 
peace of 1 Ml r, brought with them a blessings of regular government and 
crop of Liberal ideas which gave, rise a beneficent faith.” * Do not sup- 
to the widespread intrigues which pose that the present war baa frus- 
nccelerated the death of Alexander, trated the fulfilment ot these antici- 
ttnd exploded in the revolt of the pations. At best it lias postponed it, 
Guards w’hich nearly proved fatal to and in some respects has only made 
the newly-enthroned Nicholas. An it more '“ertaiu. By the rectification 
occupation of Germany would have a of the Bt;ssaral)ian frontier, and the 
similar effect, upon the Russian armies dismantling of {Sebastopol, the pro- 
now ; and thus special reasons, as givss of Russia has been checked 
well as the general law of national round the western shores of the Black 
development, point to an approach- Sea, only to pour southwards in fil¬ 
ing decline in that principle of Osar- hire by the unguarded Caucasian 
ism, or absolutism, which lends such isthmus, and render Turkey in Europe 
efficacy to the ambitious schemes of a caput mortuum, by attacking the 
Russia. The actual power of the vitals of the Ottoman power in Ana- 
Slay onic race, founded upon a vast tolia. An influential party at St 
territory and immense {population, Petersburg lias long advocated this 
must increase for ages to come; but eastward course as the tame line of 

History of Europe, from 1789 to 1815, chap. xevi. net. 116-17. 
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Russian advance, and the conditions 
of the impending Peace will cive fwah 
weight to their opinions. And thus, 
in course of time, as Russia becomes 
restricted in Europe, she' will pour 
her mighty and growing strength 
more and more into Asia, and, ad¬ 
vancing over the crumbling empires 
of lalamism, will ultimately come into 
fierce conflict with the Anglo-Saxons, 
in the valley of the Euphrates. The 
necessity of maintaining our commu¬ 


nications with India and Australia, 
must more and mom direct British 
influence towards the isthmus of 
Syria, as the bulwark of Egypt; and 
the sooner an abiding sense of this is 
impressed upon our Government, 
and adopted as a steady quiet-going 
maxim of our foreign policy, the 
better will it be for the empire, in the 
unsettled times of which this war, 
and the unAft? condition of Europe, 
are the harbingers. 


Vkesoott\s purup u. 


Who that has read anything has 
left unread those charming histories 
of Mr Prescott, The Conquest of 
Mexico, anti The Conquest of Peru i 
A philosopher jmrsuing his specula¬ 
tions upon humanity can nowhere 
find richer materials for the construc¬ 
tion of his theories than in these vol¬ 
umes. A youth craving the excite¬ 
ment of imagination can nowhere, 
enter into more wondrous regions of 
poetry ami romance. What are all 
the knight* of Ariosto, with all their 
fabulous achievements, compared to 
the veritable fiel ds of Cortez or 
Pizarro I Or is then* any enchanted 
land more wonderful than this which 
is peopled by Montezuma and his 
Aztecs, bv the Inca and his Peruvi¬ 
ans i When the time shall come (as 
who can doubt it will l) when some 
future Columbus shall steer his 
aerial bark straight forward into 
other worlds, and discover and de¬ 
scribe the inhabitants of some other 
planet, then, and not till then, will a 
rival theme be given to the pen of the 
historian. 

But the discovery of a new world, 
with all its marvellous diversities, 
and its still more interesting simili¬ 
tudes to the old one. Mr Prescott 
cannot hope to have a second time to 
narrate; he must condescend to more 
-ordinary topics. If, therefore, > tin 
Voder of the present volumes, recall¬ 
ing to mind the fascination of those 
previous works, should feel some¬ 
what disappointed in the reigi^ of 
Philip II., let him reflect for a mo¬ 
ment on tee different nature of the 


subject which was hero to engage the 
labours of the historian. Alas! 
nothing but the old crimes upon the 
old stage. Mo freshness iu the scene. 
War and persecution, the desiiot and 
the inquisition, ambition mid fanati¬ 
cism in their old compact. For our¬ 
selves, we were slow to open the book. 
We knew the harsh revolting picture 
of human life it must necessarily dis¬ 
close. But wc strung our nerves to 
the task. Harsh and revolting as 
this period of history may be, it is 
quite fitting that we should be occa¬ 
sionally reminded of all it* salutary 
terrors. We would gladly, if we 
might, look ujkui the despotic and 
inquisitorial system which prevailed 
at this epoch as something belonging 
exclusively to the past. We cannot. 
At this very moment the principles 
on which Philip II. acted, are those 
of more than one European monarchy. 
We ourselves, in this “ fortunate 
island,” hpve secured the blessings of 
freedom and toleration. But there is 
that interlacement between the seve¬ 
ral nations of Europe, that if they are 
not rising to bur level, there is always 
danger that they may draw uit down 
to them And this at all times is 
indisputably true — that watchful¬ 
ness to preserve, is as needful as 
courage to win, and that liberty, civil 
and religious, stays not one moment 
with a people who have ceased to 
value it 

Philip 13. may lx? accepted as tee 
type of that class of rulers withwhom 
suomission to authority is tee sole 
virtue to be inculcated, on a people; 
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and who combine with the very 
narrowest view of the objects of civil 
government, the most domineering 
bigotry in matters of religion. They 
are sincere bigots, and not the less 
sincere because they have made an 
indissoluble alliance between ambi¬ 
tion and religion. It is a curious de¬ 
lusion we are apt to fall into—that 
of supposing, because a man finds in 
religion a tool for his ambition, that 
ho must l>e therefore somewhat hy¬ 
pocritical in his confession of faith. 
That his faith is thus subservient to 
his interests, is very likely to make 
him the more sincerely and zealously 
attached to it. Men like; Philip II. 
arc* doubtless sincere enough — as 
Kineen' in their piety as they are in 
that lust of power and those despo¬ 
tic principles which they have so per¬ 
versely associated with it. with 
such men ambition, cruelty, pride, 
hatred, all our most energetic pas¬ 
sions, tind their full scope in a most 
genuine intolerance and most consci¬ 
entious persecution. Philip, descry¬ 
ing the progress of the Reformation 
in his Flemish provinces, establishes 
forthwith the Holy Inquisition, and 
burns men alive iu the market-place. 
Such policy fails to bring back the 
hearts of the jieople to the Roman 
Catholic Church; its first-fruits are 
riot, sacrilege, rebellion ; rebellion to 
the church and to the throne are, 
in the usual order of things, to he 
punished by a Duke of Alva, and a 
“ (Wncil of Blood." 

Thus runs the programme. But 
while we execrate such a system, 
while we find it an imperative duty 
to keep alive our feeling of execration 
against such a method of governing 
tuuukiud, we would not do injustice 
to the man Philip, bred up to the 
very task of administering such a 
system- -born, nourished, and alto¬ 
gether living in this pernicious atmos¬ 
phere of thought. 

The distinction between the sys¬ 
tem and the man, so often enunciat¬ 
ed, so generally admitted, is very 
difficult to adhere to, and not very 
easy at all times to apply. Never¬ 
theless a great deal depends upon 
keeping it in view. It is thus only 
that we can fully and cordially hate 
what it is our duty to resist with an 
undoing hostility. Wo must often 


speak in terms of respect and mode¬ 
ration of the individual, when at the 
same time we have to denounce and 
utterly condemn the principles on 
wliich he has acted; and if we have 
not habituated ourselves to draw this 
distinction, the first effort we make to 
do justice to the man is sure to be 
followed by some mischievous com¬ 
promise with an evil principle. We 
can ouly keep alive a noble hatred 
against despotism and fanaticism— 
two spirits of evil that are so fre¬ 
quently allied—by practising forbear¬ 
ance towards the erring mortal who 
has been made their instrument. We 
doubt not that many a man whose 
character, if we knew it, has more in 
it to re.vere than to detest, has sat in 
judgment at the tribunal of the In¬ 
quisition : spare him, do all possible 
justice to his memory, but do not bate 
a jot of your animosity against that 
tribunal. 

Unless thisdiBtiuetion is, to the. best 
of our power, preserved, there is a like 
danger of allowing the vices of men to 
contaminate the good principles with 
which they may be soon to be casu¬ 
ally associated. Our love and reve¬ 
rence to the highest motives of action 
may be disturbed by a hatred due 
only to the_ man. A Simon de Mont- 
fort, because lie calls himself a Chris¬ 
tian knight, might throw a disgrace 
on Christianity. But if some wild 
beast of prey bears upon his panther’s 
hide the mark of the cross, lie is not 
less a w ild beast on this account; nor, 
on the other hand, is the sacred sym¬ 
bol to be dishonoured because he 
carries it with him into scenes of 
violence and massacre. 

In these days we have no such 
terrible methods of persecution, no 
such exhibitions of cruelty, os we 
read of in the history before us. 
Even in Spain itself the auto-da-Je is 
no longer heard of. But the policy 
which would repress all inquiry on 
religious subjects is, over a large 
portion of Europe, as aotive as ever. 
A traveller in Italy asks at a book-* 
seller's shop for a translation of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and is told that 
it i$ a forbidden book—has its place in 
the Index Expuraatorius. It is at 
this moment a palpable indisputable, 
fact, that our great European priest¬ 
hood tenches its disciples that it ia 
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their duty -to obey, just where other 
teachers call upon mankind to think; 
it enjoins them to abdicate all private 
effort of the reason, and embrace at 
once, and for ever, with implicit be¬ 
lief, the dogmas it uphold*. It has 
formnlised tne matter. To doubt is 
to sin, and to inquire is to doubt: it 
certainly implies the admission of the 
possibility of error. It is a palpable 
Fact, that at this very moment it de¬ 
nies to the laity the Scriptures, in the 
vernacular language; it destroys or 
forbids the translation of the Protes¬ 
tant, and gives no European transla¬ 
tion of its own. No subtlety of 
argument can explain away tliis one 
self-condemning tact. The laity are 
not-to think, not to judge for them¬ 
selves. Education, if possible, is to 
be entirely in the hands of those who 
can draw the. curtain, and let in the 
light, and keep out the light, just as 
it pleases them. And the pious 
youth, full of simple genuine reve¬ 
rence, and gifted, it may be, witii all 
the powers we ('all genius, brings the 
voluntary sacrifice of his own intel¬ 
lect : a spell is laid on him, and he 
places in the hand of another the. 
reason God had given him for his 
own spiritual guidance. This last is 
to our minds a spectacle as sad as 
any that the page of history reveals. 
There are many facts more appalling 
to the imagination thuu this quiet 
surrender of our reason ; but wo 
doubt if there is anything in the 
world’s history, winch to a reflective 
mind is more odious, or more fatal in 
its consequences. 

That people of Mexico, the Aztecs, 
whom the Spaniards discovered and 
destroyed, and whom Mr Prescott 
has so fully described to us, they too 
had their human sacrifice. The rite 
was performed in the following man¬ 
ner : After having conducted their 
victim to the summit of a pyramidal 
structure, the priest held him down 
over a block of marble, somewhat 
curved, that the chest might be fairly 
exposed. Then the chief priest, with 
a sharp instrument, cut open the 
breast, tor* out the heart, and held it 
up bleeding to the sun—a fit offering, 
it was thought, to that God who was 
the source of life! He afterwards 
placed it in a silver dish, and laid it 
on the altar of the same deity. On 


our modern rite no such horrors 
attend. No blood is shed ; the vic¬ 
tim still lives on. It is only the rea¬ 
son of the man that is torn out of 
him, and held up in triumph to the 
God of light! that is laid dead upon 
the altar as a fitting sacrifice to the 
Supreme Reason of the universe. 

We ask—not oratorically, but 
with the utmost sobriety, in the calm¬ 
est spirit of. calculation—if the self- 
immolation demanded by our great 
European priesthood could he effec¬ 
tually accomplished, if men could as 
certainly surrender their reasons as 
their lives (which happily they can¬ 
not)— would the rite of the Aztec 
church be the most mischievous of 
the two, or the most fatal to the 
cause of human progress 1 

The policy of Philip II., as Mr 
Prescott says in his preface, was of 
that description which “allows a 
people to cultivate the arts of peace 
ho long us they do not meddle with 
politics or religion—in other words, 
with the great interests of humanity.” 
Few arc the arts of peace which 
can be so cultivated. Nor in this 
divisional method can any culture, 
worthy of the name, be carried on. 
Why, the very fields you cultivate 
owe half their crops to the free spirit 
of the owner and the labourer. We, 
in Scotland, owe our agriculture as 
well as our schools to John Knox. 
You cannot divide a man, as you do 
a centipede, and expect each half to 
walk on by itself. The system isde- 
testable, but in obedience to that 
distinction between the system and 
the man which we have alluded to, 
let it he said at once that Philip II. 
comes before us as a grave, and ial>o- 
rious, and,*for the most part, a con¬ 
scientious administrator of this very 
detestable system. He is conscien¬ 
tious according to those principles 
in which he has been trained from in¬ 
fancy. Judged as a man, the severe 
laborious Philip stands higher in our 
estimation than some “ merrv mon¬ 
arch ” entirely absolved from all sense 
of duty, who prizes the throne be¬ 
cause it makes him one of the first 
gentlemen of Europe, and gives him 
the highest place in society, with un¬ 
limited purse, or unlimited credit. 
Philip was the son of one who, what¬ 
ever his imperfections, or however 
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miteli he pay have been influenced 
by personal ambition, still lived and 
wrought as a great servant of the 
public, conscious of a great duty 
attached to his eminent position; 
and he was from his earliest years 
trained by such a father to the labo¬ 
rious task of government. The his¬ 
torian hints at some few follies of liis 
youth, but we see him soon settle 
down into Hie man of serious cares 
and terrible responsibilities. What a 
grave family group it is tliat assemble 
at the abdication of Charles V.! The 
ladies of this royal family are not less 
initiated than the men into the arts 
and toils of government. Lady Mary 
nml Ladv Margaret, the sister and 
the daughter of the emperor, occupy 
in succession, and for a considerable 
period, the difficult post of Regent of 
the Netherlands. Lady Mary is glad 
on this occasion to lay down her 
honours and anxieties, and retire with 
her imperial brother into private 
life. Mr Prescott opens his history 
with a description of this solemn 
abdication. 

“Charles was at this time in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age. His form 
was slightly bent, but it was by disease 
more than by time; unci on his counte¬ 
nance might be traced tho marks of 
anxiety and rough oxposurv. Yet it still 
wore that majesty of expression so con¬ 
spicuous in his portraits by the inimit¬ 
able pencil of Titian. His hair, oueo of 
a light colour, approaching to yellow, 
had begun to turn before he was forty, 
and, us well as liis board, was now grey. 
Jlis forehead was broad and expansive; 
his nose aquiline, liis blue eyes nud 
fair complexion intimated his Teutonic 
descent. Tho only feature in bis coun¬ 
tenance decidedly bad was liis lower 
jaw, protruding with its thick heavy lip, 
so characteristic of the physiognomies 
of the Austrian dynasty. 

“ In etaturo he was about the middle 
height. His limbs wore strongly knit, 
and once well formed, though now the 
extremities wero sadly distorted, by 
disease. The emperor leaned for sup¬ 
port on a staff with one hand, while the 
other ho rested ou the arm of William 
of Grange, who, then young, was des¬ 
tined at a lator day to become tfie most 
formidable enemy of his house. The 
grave demeanour of Charles was render¬ 
ed still more impressive by his dress, 
for he was in mourning for his mother; 
and {he sable hue of tus attire was 


relieved only by a single ornament--the 
superb collar of the Golden Fleece, 
which hung from his ueak. 

“ Behind the Emperor came Philip, 
the heir of his vast dominions. He was 
of the middle height, of much the same 
proportions as his father, whom he 
resembled also in his lineaments, ex¬ 
cept that those of the son wore a more 
sombre, and perhaps a sinister expres¬ 
sion; while mere wee a reserve in his 
manner, in spite of his efforts to the 
contrary, os if ho would shroud his 
thoughts from, observation. The mag¬ 
nificence of his dress corresponded with 
his royal station, and formed a contrast 
to that of hiH father, who was quitting 
the pomp and grandeur of the world, to 
which the sou was about to enter.'’ 

We interrupt the description to 
make a protest against the mingling 
together of details which tho histo¬ 
rian gatlicrs from contemporary 
authors, with details supplied only 
by his own imagination. The phrase 
“ and perhaps a sinister expression ^ 
is grounded on no authority—is a 
mere imaginary addition, and does 
not commend itself by any great 
probability. Yet the reader inevi¬ 
tably receives it as an inseparable 
part of the picture placed before him. 
Mr Prescott is endeavouring to jwr- 
triiy to us a man as he appeared at a 
certain season of his life. To invest 
him in youth with an expression of 
countenance which may be thought, 
to accord with certain acts of his 
subsequent career, is a mode of writ¬ 
ing more suited to the historical 
romance than to history. 

*• Next to Philip cam© Mary, the 
Emperor's sister, formerly Queen of 
Huugary. She had fillnd the post of 
Rogont of the Low Countries for nearly 
twenty years, and now welcomed the 
hour when she was to resign the burden of 
sovereignty to her nephew, end withdraw, 
like her imperial brother, into private 
lifo. Another sister of Charles, Eleanor, 
widow of the French king, Frauds 1., 
also took part in these ceremonies, 
previous to her departure for Spain, 
whither she was to accompany the 
Emperor.” 

In the farewell adtlfess which 
Charles V. delivered on this occasion 
to his subjects, he could with perfect 
truth look back upon his past life as 
one of unceasing activity. 

* In the performance,” he said, “of 
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life grant work, he tad asvttr consulted 
hi# owe. H» expeditions, in war and 
in peace, to France, England, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Flandere, had mount¬ 
ed to no loss than forty. Four time* he 
had crossed the Spanish seas, and eight 
times the Mediterranean. He tad shrank 
from no trial while he hod the strength 
to endure it. Bat a cruel malady bad 
deprived hhn of that strength. Con¬ 
scious of his inability to discharge the 
duties of hie station, he had long since 
come to the resolution to relinquish it. 
From this he had been diverted only by 
tbe situation of his unfortunate parent, 
and by the inexperience of his sou. 
These objections no longer existed; and 
he should not stand excused in the eyo 
of Heaven or of the world, if be should 
insist on still holding the reins of 
government when he was incapable of 
managing them—when every year hia 
incapacity must become more obvious.” 

Neither can it be considered as a 
mere commonplace of rhetoric, or tbe 
formula of a king’s speech, when, 
turning to his sou l’hilin, and resign¬ 
ing to him his large inheritance, be 
added- 

“ ‘But however largo the debt, I shall 
consider it all repaid if you only dis¬ 
charge your duty to your subjects. So 
rule over them that men shall commend 
and not censure me for the part I am 
now acting. Go on as you have begun. 
Fear God; live justly ; respect the laws ; 
above all, cherish the interests of re¬ 
ligion ; and may the .Almighty bless you 
with a son, to whom, when old ami 
stricken with disease, you may be able 
to resign your kingdom with the same 
goodwill with which I now resign mine 
to you.’" 

The heir of this inheritance, or the 
recipient of this magnificent bequest, 
was born at Valladolid^ on the 21st 
May 1527. His mother was that 
Isabella of Portugal of v-hom it ib 
related that, during the time of her 
confinement, she suffered no cry of 
pain to escape from her, and that she 
had the chamber darkened in order 
that no one might see any distortion 
of her countenance. To this Spartan 
fortitude, however, she added virtues 
of a more feminine character, and 
manners so attractive that “her effigy 
was struck on a medal, with a device 
of the three Graces on the reverse 
aide,bearingthemotto, u H(Ukabtt«t 
sup&at” This .excellent mother he 


lost when at the age of twelve years. 
Even as a boy we are told that he 
was reserved in his demeanour, slow 
of speech, but always self-possessed. 
At the age of twenty-one he is de¬ 
scribed as having a fair and even 
delicate complexion, with light hair 
and blue eyes. With the exception 
of these rani cations of the Teutonic 
race, ho was a genuine Spaniard, He 
was popular in no other country but 
that of his birth. The Flemish and 
the German nobility were repelled by 
the frigidity and hauteur of his de¬ 
meanour. We have an account of 
some tourney or til ting-match, in 
which ho seems to have borne him¬ 
self creditably: but sports of this kind 
were not (<> his taste. He differed 
from his father in his dislike to vigo¬ 
rous bodily exercise. He could toil 
assiduously in his cabinet, over papers 
and despatches, but became, as he 
advanced in years, averse even to the 
effort- of travelling from one part of 
his Spanish dominions to another. 
He was not yet of age when his 
lather the emperor, after a short visit, 
to Spain, and on setting forth again 
to one of his French wars, intrusted 
to hhn the regency in his absence, 
under the general direction of a coun¬ 
cil, consisting of the Duke of Alva 
and others. On this occasion the 
emperor, whilst still lingering in C'o- 
t a Ionia previous to his embarkation, 
wrote a letter to his son Philip, part 
of which Mr JVscott. has giyc.tr us. 
The letter is very characteristic of 
the writer, but it also shows that, the 
emperor had great confidence in his 
sons discretion, and that he had 
already la-gun to regard him as a 
participator in the toils and cares of 
government. “The Duke of Alva” 
it was thus the emperor wrote, “ia 
the ablest, statesman and the best 
soldier I have in my dominions, (Jon 
snlt him, above all, in military affairs; 
but do not. depend on him entirely 
in ihew? or in any other matters. 
J u pend on no one hut yourself. The 
grandees will la- too Iwppy to se¬ 
cure your favour, and through you 
to govern the land. But if you 
arc thus gov-mod, it will be yoitr 
ruin. The mere suspicion of it will 
do you infinite prejudice. Make use 
of all, but lean exclusively on none. 
In your perplexities ever trust in your 
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Maker. Have no care but for Him.” 
The man who wrote this, wrote in 
earnest. Neither father nor son ever 
looked on royalty as a mere pomp, or 
the throne as a couch whereon to re¬ 
pose with pre-eminent luxury. And 
this trust in God is a sentiment per¬ 
fectly natural to one who occupies 
the high position of an autocrat. 
Society has placed him there alone 
upon the apex of the pyramid. But 
really alone he could not stand ; and 
he stretches out his hand for help 
from Heaven. On the cover of tlus 
letter the emjwror added an injunc¬ 
tion to his son to show it to no living 
person, but, if he found himself ill at 
any time, to destroy it, or seal it up 
under cover to him. 

Philip’s first marriage was with the 
Infanta of Portugal, Mary, daughter 
of John III. She gave birth to the 
unhappy Carlos, of tragic memory, 
and of whom a very curious account 
will be found in Mr Prescott’s book. 
But she survived the birth of her 
child only a few days. Philip’s second 
marriage brings him within the scope 
of English history. There are some 
years m our chronology which still 
bear the stvle of the “reign of Philip 
and Mary.’’ Surely ambition never 
impelled its slave to a-ifeMk agreeable 
task than when it prompted Philip of 
Spain to leave his own palace, mid 
cross the seas, to wed the queen of 
our northorn island, a woman not 
beautiful, and older than himself. 
Perhaps the circumstance that she wax 
not removable to his own palace at 
Valladolid or Madrid, may be thought 
to mitigate the discomfort of such a 
marriage. As to our poor Mary, 
never did young girl of sixteen, under 
the delusion of love or vanity, make 
more complete shipwreck of hpr hap- 
piuess. Mr Prescott treats her me¬ 
mory very tenderly. She was a weak, 
misled, infatuated woman ; a great 
misfortune to England. We few no 
temptation to diverge farther into 
this episode of the history of Pliilip. 

The first great European event m 
which this very Catholic prince found 
himself engaged, after t he abdication 
of his father Charles V., was a war 
with the Pope! — a war which he 
most reluctantly sustained; in which, 
though his armies were victorious, 
he was still the suppliant for peace. 


Pope Paul IV. may, or ought to have 
esteemed him as a faithful son of the 
Church, but the monarch of Spain 
was also King of Naples, and the 
patriotic pope had vowed that, he 
would drive the barbarian out of 
Italy. Patriotism, however, had in 
reality as little to do with the matter 
as religion. He could only expel the 
Spaniard by calling in the Jrrench. 
Paul IV. was a Caraffa, was a Nea¬ 
politan, a staunch champion of the An- 
gevine party, had both reoeived from, 
and given grave offence to the Empe¬ 
ror Charles V., and was now using 
his papal power with all the energy 
of party spirit and personal animo- 

icre are some men—we think it 
is Sydney Smith who makes the 
observation—who in their old age 
“ get tired of living virtuously.” 
They have been staid and temperate 
all their days; they have never tried 
those follies they have reproved: the 
temptation for some novelty becomes 
too strong for them, and they rush 
into extravagances of conduct which 
would have been less absurd at an 
earlier part of their career. Caraffa 
had distinguished himself by bis 
studious habits and his devotional 
practices. At one time he had re¬ 
signed all his benefices and instituted 
a now religious order, the Theutins. 
But when elevated to the papal 
throne, he threw aside the austenty 
and sell-denial of his early life; and 
the old man of eighty became an 
epicure, and veiy monarchical in his 
habits. When asked how he would 
lie served, he answered, “ How, but 
as a gre^. prihee ! w So he dined 
luxuriouslj^ad fed alone. 

u He usually passed three hours at his 
dinner, which oon&ted of numerous 
courses of the most refined and epicu¬ 
rean dishes. No one dined with him, 
though one or more of the cardinals, 
were..usually present, with whom he 
freely convened; and as he accompanied 
bis meals with large draughts of the thick 
black wine of Naples, it no doubt gavo 
additional animation to hia discourse. 
At auoh times hia favourite theme was 
the Spaniards, whom he denounced as 
the scum of the earth, a race accursed of 
Ood, heretics and schismatics, the spawn 
of Jews and of Moon. He bewailed the 
humiliation of Italy, galled by the yoke 
of a nation so abject. But the day had 
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come, he would thunder out, when 
Charles end Philip were to be colled to 
a reckoning for their ill-gotten posses¬ 
sions, and be driven from the land !” 

The passionate bid man could only 
fight with the swords of others. He 
stirred up France, and France made 
alliance with Turkey, but their efforts 
were unavailing against the forces and 
the good generalship of the Duke of 
Alva, whom Philip, foreseeing the 
storm, had wisely made both gover¬ 
nor of Milan and viceroy of Naples. 
It is curious, and not uninstructive, 
to notice how this violent churchman 
flings abroad his charges of heresy 
and schism, and liow strangely lie 
contrives, amidst all his obstinacy 
and revenge, to represent himself as 
the victim and the martyr. The most 
fanatical members of liis Church be¬ 
come heretics, because they cannot 
be driven out of Naples; and when 
he has brought down upon his own 
dominions the terrible curses of war, 
the pillage of a city and the ruin of 
a province, he represents himself os 
the most injured of men, and an¬ 
nounces his own martyrdom with the 
most pious resignation. 

"In an interview with two French 
gentlemen, who, os he had reason to sup¬ 
pose, were interesting themselves in the 
affair of a peace, ho exclaimed, * Who¬ 
ever would bring me into a peace with 
heretics is a servant of the devil, Heaven 
will take vengoouce on him; I will pray 
that God's curse may fall on him. If I 
find tliat yon intermeddle with any such 
matter, I will cut your heads off your 
shoulders. Do not thiuk tbiB au empty 
threat. 1 have an eyo in my back on 
you ’—.quoting an Italian proverb—‘and 
if I-find you playing me false, or at¬ 
tempting to entangle me a secoud time 
in an accursed truce, i swear to you by 
the eternal God I will make your heads 
fly from your shoulders, come what may 
come of it.’ * Iu this way/ concludes 
the narrator, one of the parties, *"hls 
holiness continued for nearly an hour, 
walking up and down the apartment, and 
talking nil the while of hia own griev- < 
ances and of cutting off our heads, until 
he had talked himself quite out of 
' breath.’" • 

When the Spanish armies, still 
victorious, advanced slowly toward* 
Rome itself Paul IV. attended a eon- 
clave of the cardinals, and expressed 
himself thus : “ They have taken 
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Segni; they have murdered the peo¬ 
ple, destroyed their property, fired 
their dwellings. Worse than this, 
they will next pillage Paliano. Even 
this will not nil up the measure of 
their cruelty ; they will sack tho city 
of Rome itself; nor will they respect 
even my person. Rut, for myself, I 
long to be with Christ, and await 
without fear the croWn of martyr¬ 
dom.” Compelled at length to make 
peace, the haughty pontiff stipulated, 
as a preliminary article, that the 
Duke of Alva should publicly ask 

E ardort and receive absolution for 
aving ltorno arms against the holy 
see. “Sooner than surrender this 
point,” said Paul, “ I would sec the 
whole world ixsrish; and this, not so 
much for my own sake as for the 
honour of Jesus Christ.” 

The Duke of Alva was compelled 
to submit to this mock humiliation. 
He entered Rome at the hetfd of his 
victorious troops, but on reaching the 
VatidRn he fell on his knees before 
the pope, and asked his pardon for 
ttearing arms against the Church. 
Though worsted m the field, the pope- 
throughout the negotiations appeared 
to lie the party who dictated the con¬ 
ditions of peace. Both Philip and 
his general were glad to escape from 
a war which was felt as a burden on 
their own conscience, or at all events 
as a scandal to the Catholic Church. 

Philip was soon to be engaged in a 
scene of operations more genial to his 
mi nd, and with enemies wii< »m he could 
oppose with uncompromisinghostility. 
His subjects of the Low Countries 
had committed the heinous transgres¬ 
sion of not believing in the infallibi¬ 
lity of the pope, Paul IV.—of thinking 
that they could read their New Tes¬ 
tament rather better without his 
assistance than with it Philip’s first 
measure was to supply a people so 
little attached to tne Church with 
additional bishops and archbishops. 
Executions for heresy did not fail to 
fellow. These kindled rebellion or 
riot, Sad then ensued the terrible 
mission of Alva and bis “ Council erf 
Troubles,” called by the Flemish 
“ The Council ot Blood.” 

A narrative so lengthy and so well 
known as that of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, it is, of course, not our 
intention to repeat. One point in 
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that narrative conveys a useful les¬ 
son. We see here, as on some similar 
occasions, how small a number of 
rioters, in a certain temper of the 
people, may be allowed to do an in¬ 
calculable amount of mischief! Philip 
had alienated or alarmed the middle 
or burgher class, so that when a mob 
of the lowest populace proceeded to 
destroy the churches and commit 
other disgraceful outrages, the re- 
gjwctable portion of the community 
Stood aloof, and either did not care 
to prevent the disorder, or ww 
afraid to be seen mingling, even as 
peacemakers, amongst the crowd, lest 
they should be tyrannically accused 
of participating in the riot v Thus it 
always is with a despotism which 
will not condescend to take notice of 
the broad distinction between the 
people and the populace. It perse¬ 
cutes, it terrifies, it disgusts or para¬ 
lyses the citron, ami then there are 
but two powers left in the State, the 
Military ami the Mob. • 

The defacement and demolition of 
the works of art in Antwerp Cathe¬ 
dral seems to have been effected by a 
very inconsiderable body of rioters, 
a mere rabble of men and boys. We 
will quote Mr Prescott’s spirited ac¬ 
count of this scene :— 

"The usual population of the town 
happened bo be swelled at this time by 
nu influx of strangers from the neigh¬ 
bouring country, who had come up to 
celebrate the groat, festival of the As¬ 
sumption of tho Virgin. Fortunately 
tho Prince of Orange was in the place, 
and by his presence provented any 
molestation to the procession, except 
what arose from the occasional groans 
and hisses of the more zealous spectators 
amongst tho Protestants. The priests, 
however, on their return, hod the dis¬ 
cretion to deposit the imago in the 
chapel, instead of the conspicuous sta¬ 
tion usually assigned to it in the cathe¬ 
dral, to receive there, during the coming 
week, the adoration of the faithful. 

* On tho following day, unluckily, the 
prince was recalled to Brussels. In tho 
evening, some boys, who had found their 
way into the church, called out to the 
Virgin, ifeurandiug* why little Mary had 
gone so early to ner neat, ami whether 
ahe were afraid to show her &oe iu 
public. ’ Tine wa» followed by one. of 
the party mounting into tho pulpit, and 
there mimicking the tones and gestures 


of the Catholic, preacher. An- honest 
waterman who was present, a zealous 
sou of the Church, scandalised by this 
insult to bis religion, sprang into the 
pulpit, and endeavoured to dislodge the 
usurper. The lad resisted. His com¬ 
rades came to hist rescue; aud a struggle 
ensued which ended in both parties 
being expelled •from the building by the 
officers. This scandalous proceeding, it 
may be thought, should have put tho 
magistrates of the city on their guard, 
aud warned them to take somo measures 
of defence for the cathedral But the 
admonition was not heeded. w 

“ On tho following day a considerable 
number of the reformed party entered 
the building, aud wore allowed to con¬ 
tinue there after vespers, when the rest 
of the congregation had withdrawn. 
Left iu possession, their first act was to 
break forth into one of tho Psalms of 
David. The sound of their own voices 
secnicd to rouse them to fury. Before 
the chant had died away, they rushed 
forward os by u common impulse, broke 
open the doord of tho chapel, and dragged 
forth tho image of the Virgin. Some 
called on her to cry ‘ I’iccnt let Gueux!* 
while others tore off her embroidered 
robes, and rolled the dumb idol in the 
dual, amidst the shouts of the spectators. 

“ This was the signal for. havoc. The 
rioters dispersed in all directions ou the 
work of destruction. Nothing escaped 
their ra^o. High above the great ultar 
was au image of the Saviour, curiously 
carved in wood, aud placed between the 
effigies of the two thieves crucified with 
Him. The mob contrived to get a rope 
round the nock of the statue of Christ, 
and dragged it to the ground. They 
thou fell upou it with hatchets and 
hammers, aud it was soon broken into 
a hundred fragments. The two thieves, 
it was remarked, were spared, as if to 
preside over the work of raoino below. 

" Their fury now turnon again# the 
other statues, which were quickly over¬ 
thrown. from their pedestals. The paint¬ 
ings that lined the walla of the cathedral 
were eat into shreds. Many of these 
were tho choicest specimens of Flemish 
art. But the pride of the cathedral and 
of Antwerp was the great organ, re¬ 
nowned throughout tho Netherlands 
not more for its dimensions than iftfper- 
.fret workmanship. With their ladders 
tho riotera sealed the lofty fabric, and 
with their implements so&n converted it, 
like all dee they laid their hands on, 
into a heap of rubbish. 

"The nun was now universal. No¬ 
thing beautiful, nothing holy was spared. 
Tho altars were overthrown one after 
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the other’, their richly - embroidered 
coverings rudely rent away ; their gold 
and silver vowels appropriated by the 
plnmlerers. The sacramental bread was 
trodden under foot; the wine was 
ouaffbil by the miscreants in golden 
chalices, to the health of one auother, 
or of the Queux; and the holy oil was 
profanely used to anoint their shoeB anil 
sandals. The pavement was strewed 
with the ruined splendours of a church 
which, in size and magnificence, was 
perhaps second only to St Peter’s 
j amopgst the churches of Christendom. 

“ As the light of day faded, the assail¬ 
ants supplied its place with such tight as 
they could obtain from the caudles which 
they snatched from the altars. It was 
midnight before the work of destruction 
was completed. The whole number en¬ 
gaged in thin work it said not to heme, 
exceeded a hundred, men, women, and boy* 
—women of the lowest description, 
dressed in men's attire. 

M Whan their task was completed, they 
sallied forth in n body from the doors of 
the cathedral,.sonic singing the Psalms 
of David, others roaring out tho fanatical 
war-cry of * Virent let Gucux !* Flushed 
with success, and joined on the way by 
stragglers tike themselves, they burst 
open the doors of one church after an¬ 
other ; afid by the time morning broke, 
the principal temples of the city had 
been dealt with in the same ruthless 
manner os the cathedral. No attempt all 
this time was made to atop these proceed¬ 
ings on the part of magistrates or citizen*. 
As they beheld from their windows the 
bodies of armed men hurrying to and 
fro by the gleam of their torches, and 
listened to the sounds of violence in tho 
distance, they seem to have been struck 
with a panic. Tho Catholics remained 
within doors, fearing a general rising of 
the Protestants. The Protestants feared 
to move abroad lest they should be con- 
founded with the rioters.” 

A* the infection spread through 
the country, injury was done to living 
men and women as well a* to sacred 
edifices and works of ait. Those who 
are determined always to find one 
party wholly in the rigid, and the 
other wholly in the wrong, had better 
not read hastory at all: it will only 
embarrass a^d irritate them. Doubt- 
less there was violence on both sides 
Is this great religious controversy, 
and, what is stilt more to bedeplored, 
there was on both" sides a terribly 
misguided conscience. If the one 
party thought it the very first doty 


of a Christian to exterminate Aetsty, 
the other held it to he equally im¬ 
perative- on them to put down ido¬ 
latry, Two men are kneeling to¬ 
gether to-day at the same altar; on 
the morrow one of them aiMittdons his 
old motto of worship. He who is 
faithful, vows the destruction of the 
deserter; he who deserted, returns to 
throw down the altar, and drive 
away the worshipper-^resolved that 
his brother ought to have been con¬ 
verted on the self-same instant os 
himself. Our duty, at this epoch, is 
plain enough: wherever we sue the 
spirit of intolerance and tho act of 
persecution, to brand and stigmatise 
them, figr tho protection of our own 
times aid of all future area. 

As to the spirit ami temper in 
which Philip II. strove by all means 
to uphold tho religious despotism of 
tin* Church, it would ]>e useless tx> 
heap quotation upon quotation in 
order to prove that a genuine piety, 
or fanaticism (if that is thought a 
mort* suitable expression), mingled 
largely with his other motives. There 
wore the same feelings in his breast 
as those which we find in the over- 
zealous churchman, combined with 
such us arc peculiar to the proud and 
arbitrary pnnee. Let one quotation, 
selected from a multitude of a similar 
character, suffice. The fallowing is 
part of a letter written to his sister, 
then Itegcufc of the Netherlands: 
“ With regard to the edicts, I have 
been always resolved to live and die 
in the Catholic faith. I could not be 
content to have my subjects do other¬ 
wise. Yet I see not how this can be 
compassed without punishing the 
teraiisgriEHBors. God knows how will¬ 
ingly I would avoid shedding a drop 
of Christian blood—I should esteem 
it one of the happiest circumstances 
of my reign to ne spared this neces¬ 
sity” At another time he exclaims, 
“ letter not to reign at all than to 
reign over heretics.” It was this 

fixed idea” of a paramount religious 
duty to use the sword of justice in 
the extermination of a theological 
opinion, which was the main source 
of alt we have to depfore in the cha¬ 
racter and conduct of PhiHf^saad of 
many others of his contemporaries. 

Though we cannot enter into any 
account of his long craSode ogafaui 
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tbe Netherlands, we may take a 
glance at that sudden, brief, and 
severe onslaught by which Philip re¬ 
pressed the rising heresy in his own 
Spanish dominions. The work of 
the Inquisition was here triumphant. 
It dealt in no half-measures, and it 
struck the blow just in time. There 
was no delay, and there was no 
mercy. 

Spain was not so isolated from 
other European countries at this time 
as it has been since. Tt was not un¬ 
usual, we are told, for a youth to 
resort to the German universities, 
and the wide empire of Charles V., in 
which the Spaniards found them¬ 
selves embraced, must in ma$y ways 
have brought them in contact with 
the foreigner. The new doctrines 
obtained disciples amongst them, and 
chiefly amongst the more educated. 
A translation of the Bible into the 
Spanish language was printed in 
Germany, unu one Juan Hernandez 
has perpetuated his name and me¬ 
mory by the zeal which he displayed 
in introducing this translation, and 
other religious Iwoka of the reformed 
faith, into Spain. Dexterously evad¬ 
ing both custom-house officer and 
spies of the Inquisition, he succeeded 
in landing “ two large casks,” filled 
with this forbidden fruit. Others 
followed his example, and the poison 
of heresy was thus circulating rapidly 
through the land. 

It seems that the spread of the re¬ 
formed religion hud, escaped detection 
at home, and that the first notice 
which the Spanish inquisitors re¬ 
ceived of the fact was from some of 
their ecclesiastical brethren abroad. 
Probably certain Spaniards of the 
reformed faith had ncen less upon 
their guard in a foreign land, and' 
amongst the Flemish people, than 
they would have been m tneir own 
country. However, when the alarm 
was once sounded, the pope, the 
king, and the inquisitors were in¬ 
stantly in arms. A royal edict was 
issued—so monstrous we can scarcely 
credit it—which condemned all who 
bought, sold, or read prohibited 
works, to be burned alive 1 In order 
the better to detect these criminate, 
the pope issued a bull, * in which he 
commanded all confessors, under 
pam of excommunication, to enjoin 


on their penitents to inform against 
all persons, however nearly allied to 
them, who might be guilty of such. 

S radices.” The grand inquisitor, 

'ernando Valdfes, most inexorable of 
men, redoubled his vigilance. Care¬ 
ful not to alarm his victims till he 
had them in his toils, liis approaches 
at'first were slow and stealthy. 

“ His spies were everywhere abroad, 
mingling with the suspected, and in¬ 
sinuating themselves into their confi¬ 
dence. At length, by the treachery of 
some, and by working on the nervous 
apprehensions or tbe religious Bcruples 
of others, he succeeded in detecting the 
lurking-places of the new heresy, and 
the oxtont of ground which ifr covered. 
This was much larger than had been 
imagined, although the Reformation in 
Spain seemed less formidable from the 
number of its proselytes than from their 
character and position. Many of them 
were ecclesiastics, especially intrusted 
with maintaining the purity of the faith. 

“ At length the preliminary informa¬ 
tion having been obtained, the proscribed 
having been marked out, the plan of 
attack settled, an order was given for 
the simultaneous arrest of all persona 
suspected of heresy throughout the 
kingdom. It fell like a thunderbolt on 
the unhappy victims, who had gone on 
with their secret associations, little sus¬ 
pecting the ruin that hung over them. 
No resistance was attempted. Men and 
women, churchmen and laymen, persons 
of all ranks and professions, were hurried 
from their homes and lodged in the 
secret chambers of the Inquisition. Yet 
these could not furnish accommodation 
for the number, and many were removed 
to the ordinary prisons, and oven to con¬ 
vents and private dwellings. In Seville 
alone eight hundred were arrested on 
the first day. Fears were enter tainedof 
an attempt at rescue, and an additional 
guard was stationed over places of con¬ 
finement. The inquisitors were in the 
condition of a fisherman whose cast has 
been so successful that the draught of 
fishes seems likely to prove too heavy 
for his nek” 

Thai came the terrible avto-da-fL 
But before quoting Mr Prescott’s de¬ 
scription of this odious spectacle, let 
us be permitted to remark that nei¬ 
ther king, pope, nor grand inquisi¬ 
tor could have succeeded in sinking 
their fatal blow, but for one other 
circumstance.. The att(o-darf2 was 
popular in Spain. In other coun¬ 
tries the spectacle would have ex- 
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cited compassion as well as terror, 
and awakened a dangerous sympathy 
with the sufferers. It hud become 
popular in Spain, not from any pecu¬ 
liar barbarity in that people, but be¬ 
cause it had been introduced and 
established amongst them, in the first 
instance, as an instrument to lie used 
against the Jews. The Inquisition 
was introduced into Castile for the 
express purpose of punishing relapsed 
Jews—men who had been compelled 
to simulate conversion in order to save 
their property or their lives, and 
who, when the immediate alarm had 
passed over, had returned to the out¬ 
ward profession of their faith, or had 
failed to keep up a studied hypocrisy. 
A popular hatred to this nation work¬ 
ed its will through an ecclesiastical 
institution. The Spaniards, from 
burning Jew’s in public, got the taste 
for such exhibitions. The anto-da-fe 
was a religious fete and a military 
spectacle; and when their own coun¬ 
trymen were substituted for the de¬ 
tested Hebrew, there was no neces¬ 
sity for the pope to grant, as lie did, 
an indulgence of forty days to every 
one who was present. They flocked 
to the scene as eagerly &.* to a bull¬ 
fight. It had far more elements of 
excitement—death, torture, flames, 
a gorgeous spectacle, and the whole 
combined into an act of worship. 

We, of course, would no more jus¬ 
tify the Spaniards in their persecu¬ 
tion of Jews than of Christian here¬ 
tics. But in their animosity to tile 
first there mingled that national 
hatred, that repugnance to the for¬ 
eigner (for the Jew was essentially a 
foreigner), which is always a strong 
passion amongst an uncultivated 
people. This hatred to the Jews is 
a disgrace in which all Christendom 
must participate; and there were some 
circumstances in the history of the 
Spanish people, which gave them a 
peculiarly large share of the unami- 
able passion. Perhaps of all the re¬ 
ligious persecutions which have been 
recorded there is none so utterly 
black —so devoid of any redeeming 
lights and shades—as this of the 
Christian upon his half-brother the 
Jew. All that is not distinctly trace¬ 
able to the odium theologieum is of 
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the dark or despicable order of hu¬ 
man feeling." No political motive 
mingles up with it; the Strong op¬ 
press the weak : the “ large-handed 
robber” takes advantage ofthe popu¬ 
lar hatred to pillage a wealth that 
had been obtained by industry : there 
is no other separable ingredient but 
envy, malice, and all nncharitable- 
ness. We do not justify, wo only 
explain the course of events. Had the 
first public burning of human beings, 
for a difference in religion, been that 
of tlieir own countrymen, a. d. 1859, 
wc cannot think the Spaniards would 
have welcomed it with the perfect 
satisfaction they seem to have done. 
It is woifb noticing that the Chris¬ 
tian wathso utterly alienated from the 
Jew, that he appears to have forgot¬ 
ten that one large portion of his faith 
was held in common between them. 
At Castile, the place of exooutiou, 
erected especially for this unhappy 
people, was “ a spacious stone scaf¬ 
fold, .with the statues of four pro¬ 
phets attached to the corners, to 
which the unhappy sufferers were 
bound for the sacrifice.” * The He¬ 
brew martyr—this renegade to the 
faith—was to be bound and burnt at' 
the statue of one of his own prophets ! 

Eighteen months were spent, after 
this first capture of the heretics, in 
their trial, torture, and inquiries after 
suspected confederates, before a se¬ 
lection was made for public execu¬ 
tion. Then followed the auto-da-fc 
at Valladolid, Grenada, Toledo, Se¬ 
ville, Barcelona—in short, the twelve 
cities in which tribunals of the Holy 
Office were established. The second 
celebration at Valladolid, of which 
Mr Prescott gives us a detailed de¬ 
scription, was one of more than usual 
solemnity, being honoured by the 
presence of the king. The Beene was 
the great square in front of the 
church of St Francis. It would be 
unnecessary. for any novelty that 
there is in the account, to transfer to 
ir pages the description of Mr Pres- 
_utt. Who is not familiar, in imagi¬ 
nation, with the san benito, and the 
high conical cap, both of them cover¬ 
ed over with names and. devils I 
But we make a brief extract in birder 
to illustrate the animus of the peo- 
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plo, as woll as of the monarch and 
the priesthood. The blood of the 
martyrs was not here the seed of the* 
church, because there *wa« no pity 
anywhere amongst the spectators. 

“ At six in tbe morning nil the bell« iu 
tlio capital began to toll, and a solemn 
procession was seen to move from the 
dismal fortress of the Inquisition, lu 
the van marched a body of troops, to 
secure a free passage for the procession. 
Then came the condemned, each attend* 
®d by two familiars of the Holy Office, 
and those who wero to suffer At the 
stake by two friars, in addition, exhort 
ing the heretic to abjure his errors! 
Those admitted to penitence wore u sable 
dress, while the unfortunate martyr was 
enveloped in a loose suck of yellow cloth, 
the nan ben'tfo, with his head surmounted 
by u cap of pasteboard of a conical form, 
which, together with the cloak, was em¬ 
broidered with figures of Harries, and of 
devils fanning and feeding thorn—all 
emblematical of the destiny of the here¬ 
tic’s soul iu tho world to come, as well 
as of his body in the present. Then 
come tho magistrates of the city, the 
judges of the courts, the ecclesiastical 
orders, aud tho nobles of the land on 
horseback. These were followed by „akj 
members of the drear! tribunal and the 
fiscal, bearing a standard of crimson 
damask, on one side of which were dis¬ 
played the arms of the Inquisitiuu, and 
on the other the insignia of the founders, 
Sixtus the Fifth, and Ferdinand the Ca¬ 
tholic. Next came a numerous train of 
familiars, well mounted, among whom 
were many of the gentry of the province, 
proud to act os tho body-guard of the 
Holy Office. The rear was brought up 
by an iiumonse concourse of the common 
people, stimulated ou tho present occa¬ 
sion, no doubt, by the loyal desire to see 
their new sovereigu, as well as by the 
ambition to sliaru iu tho triumphs of tho 
auto-da-fe. The number thus drawn to¬ 
gether from the capital and the country, 
nir exceeding what was usual on such 
occasions, is estimated by one present at 
&1) two hundred thousand.” 

A royal gallery opposite to the 
scaffold was devoted to the monarch 
and hia household. Those “ admit¬ 
ted to penitence,” it must be observ¬ 
ed, saved their lives by a public 
renunciation of their errors, but they 
were still liable to very heavy pun¬ 
ishments. Tho u reconciled,” as they 
were called, were sometimes doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment—always 
to the confiscation of their property. 


The ceremony began with a sermon 
preached by the Bishop of Zamora. 

“ When the bishop had concluded, 
the grand inquisitor administered on oath 
to the assembled multitude, who on 
their knees solemnly swore to defend tho 
Inquisition, to maintain the purity of 
the faith, and to inform against any one 
who should swervo from it. As Philip 
repeated an oath of similar import, he 
suited tho action to the word, and, rising 
from Ids seat, drew his sword from its 
scabbard, as if to announce himself the 
determined champion of the Holy 
Office.” 

Tlit* “reconciled” were first, con¬ 
fessed, sentenced, and dismissed. 

* When these unfortunate persons 
were remanded, under a strong guard, to 
their prison, all eyes were turned on the 
littlo company of martyrs, who, clothed 
in the ignominious garb of the tan bcnUo, 
stood waiting the sentence of the judges, 
with cords round their necks, and in 
their hands a cross, or sometimes an in¬ 
verted torch, typical of tlicir own speedy 
dissolution. The interest of the specta¬ 
tors wan still farther excited, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, by the fact that several of 
these victims were not only illustrious 
for tlicir rank, but yet more so for their 
talents aud virtues. In their haggard 
looks and emaciated forms, and too often, 
alas! tlicir distorted limbs, it was easy 
to read the story of their sufferings or 
their long imprisonment; for sonic of 
them had been confined in the dark 
cells of the Inquisition for more than a 
year. Yet their countenances, though 
haggard, far from showing any sign of 
weakness or tear, were lighted up with 
the glow of holy enthusiasm, as of men 
prepared to seal their testimony with 
their blood. 

“ One of the sufferers was Domingo 
dc Rosas, son of the Marquis de Post, 
an unhappy noble, v ho had seen five of 
his family, including his eldest son, con¬ 
demned to various humiliating penances 
by the Inquisition for their heretical opi¬ 
nions. This one was to suffer death. 
De Itoxas was a Dominican monk. It is 
singular that this order, from which the 
ministers of the Holy Office were parti¬ 
cularly taken, furnished many proselytes 
to tbe reformed religion. Do Rosas, os 
was tho usage with ecclesiastics, was al¬ 
lowed to retain his sacefdotal habit un¬ 
til his sentence had been read, when he 
was degraded from his ecclesiastical 
rank, his vestments were stripped off 
one after another, and the hideous drew 
of the mu benito thrown over him, amid 
the tkovit and derision of the populace” 
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But enough, our renders will per¬ 
haps sav, <tl these horrors. Nor, in¬ 
deed, are we compelled to linger ou 
them, by the absence in Mr Pres¬ 
cott's volumes of other topics of in¬ 
terest. Wind; proportion* the two 
volumes nowpresented to u« will bear 
to the whole work when completed, 
we cannot tell; but if it is conducted 
throughout upon the same wide plan 
as is here adopted, it will embrace u 
vast amount of the contemporary his¬ 
tory of Europe during the reign of 
Philip II. We confess, fur our own 
pait, that we felt sonic disappoint¬ 
ment when we found that we had 
only nil instalment of the history. 
It would have boon an interesting 
occupation to have sat down, with 
the aid of Mr Prescott, to a new 
study of the character and actions of 
Philip. Such task, however, we. 
must postpone to some' future time. 
There is more than one problem to 
which we would willingly address 
ourselves, but not unless the whole 
life, the. whole drama lay before 11 s. 
If, however, the present fragment is 
necessarily deficient in unity, it pos¬ 
sesses variety of interest. We arc 
carried to the convent of Yuste, 
where Charles V. passed his last 
years of retirement; we are engaged 
in the famous siege of Malta, where, 
the Knights of Si John resisted the 
whole tbrees of Sultan Sulymao—a 
siege which, even though the cannon 
of Sebastopol is still ringing in our 
ears, we could not read without emo 
tion ; and, amongst the transactions 
of tlie royal palace itself, we may 
perplex ourselves over the secret exe¬ 
cution of Montigny,' or the mystery 
that hangs, or did hang, over the 
memory of Don Carlos. 

Mr Prescott, has toon anticipated^ 
in the novel views he had to present 
to us of Charles V.’s manner of life 
at Yuste, by Mr Stirling’s Cfouter 
Life of Charles V. Nevert heless, his 
chapter on this subject will be read 
with interest. How did it come to 
pass, it will to asked, that Robert- 
eon, a ctujpfui and judicious writer, 
should have been so misled as to in¬ 
vest this conventual retreat of the 
valetudinarian emperor with all the 
austerities of the monk l The feet 
was, that the good prior of Yuste, 
and perhaps other good ecclesiastics. 


were in the habit of romandng a 
little upon the piety of one who had 
presented to edifying an example to 
the world. The nu&oritced to which 
Robertson had access, ptofess to de¬ 
rive their account from this prior, 
and he was therefore fully justified, 
in following them. A mass of origb 
mil documents, correspondence, ana 
the like, which have only of late 
years toon allowed to see the light, 
have corrected our views on this awl 
many other topics of Spanish his¬ 
tory. 

“ The furniture of the dwelling—ac¬ 
cording to mi authority usually followed 
—was of .the simplest kind ; and Charles, 
we are told, took no bettor care of his 
gouty limbs than to. provide himself 
with an arm-chair, or rather half a choir ” 
(how whs it. bisected 1), “ which would 
not have brought four reals at an auc¬ 
tion. The inventory of the furniture at 
Yuste tells a very different story. In¬ 
stead of ‘ half an arm-chair/ we find, 
besides other chairs lined with velvet, 
tu.;o arm-chairs especially destined to the 
emperor’s service. One of these wus of 
A peculiar construction, and was accom¬ 
modated with no less than six cushions, 
and o footstool, for the repose of his 
gouty limbs. His wardrobe showed n 
similar attention to his personal com¬ 
fort.” 

In short, Charles was a very sen¬ 
sible man, and his retirement mani¬ 
fests throughout an admirable com¬ 
bination of worldly wisdom and 
rational piety. But the* temptation 
to make a rfr iking contrast between 
his former nnd his later mode of life 
could not be resisted ; and, with or 
without help from the prior of Yuste, 
we feel that it would l»o inevitable 
tMat many imaginary stories would 
be mingled up noth the cloister life 
of tin emperor. Charles continued 
to take a becoming interest in the 
affairs of the world, and in the go¬ 
vernment of his son. As a proof 
that his judgment was under no 
monkish discipline, we are told that 
he was exceeding wroth with Pope 
Paul IV. for the unjust war he was 
stirring up against Spain : no scfruple 
upon bearing arms against, his holi¬ 
ness affected him. Ho W«« rather 
too fond of good living for an inva¬ 
lid } and it is said (which we do not 
believe), that being unable to fast, 
he sutotituted instead the penahee of 
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the scourge. The well-known stonr 
of his having assisted at certain mock 
obsequies for his own death, has been 
rendered very doubtful by Mr Pres- 
eott. The emperor was very fond of 
getting up such ceremonies for the 
death of others. “ Not a member of 
the Golden Fleece died but he was 
prepared to commemorate the event 
with solemn funeral rites. These, iu 
short, seemed to be the festivities of 
Charles’s eloiater life.” The taste 
for these lugubrious ceremonies, to¬ 
gether with some preparation made 
for his own real obsequies, may have 
given rise to a story which received 
some new detail from every writer 
who repeated it. The story is traced, 
it is true, to one of tin; Jeronymitc 
brethren living at Yuste; but, on 
the other hand, “ there is no men¬ 
tion of the affair in the letters of any 
•one of the emperor’s household re¬ 
siding at Yuste, although there are 
letters extant written by Charles’s 
physician, his major-domo, and his 
secretary, both on the 31st of Augflst, 
the day of the funeral, and on the 1st 
of September. With so extraordi¬ 
nary an event fresh in their minds, 
their silence is inexplicable.” Even 
if we suppose that these mock obse¬ 
quies took place on some other date, 
still the complete silence of all these 
lay correspondents on so curious a 
subject throws at least some suspi¬ 
cion ou the truth of the story. 

Mr Prescott wore than once inti¬ 
mates that there was iu the Emperor 
Charles some taint of insanity or of 
morbid melancholy, derived from his 
mother Joanna. Wc are unable to 
detect this. If the history of the 
unfortunate Joanna were unknown, 
would any one have suspected such 
a thing? Is there any passion or 
eccentricity of Charles which may 
not easily Ire accounted for by the 
ordinary infirmities of human tem¬ 
per, the long possession of power, 
and the peculiar notions of the age ? 
We can see no reason for bringing in 
here the hypothesis of a “ taint of 
insanity." In another character which 
comes under the review of Mr Pres¬ 
cott, it is something more than an hy- 
IKrthesis. There is very little doubt 
iluvt Don Carlos, the hero of so many 
Jiolde tragedies—was a lunatic ! 

Here is a lesson to the writer qf 


tragedies—if any of that race survive 
to profit by it. The dramatic poet 
is apt to rejoice in the historical ob¬ 
scurity that hangs over his subject; 
for that very obscurity it has per¬ 
haps been chosen. Here his own in¬ 
vention can have full scope; here is 
a vacant space in the veiy midst of 
veritable history, into which he can 
most legitimately introduce his own 
ideal figure. It is the very tiling he 
wants. Forthwith his ideal Carlos 
is shaped, in whatsoever divine linea¬ 
ments he thinks fit; and his enlight¬ 
ened prince, glowing with every 
noble sentiment of love and patriot¬ 
ism, takes possession of the vacant 
space. But lo ! the patient historian 
hits all this time been ransacking iu 
old archives, and turning over their 
records us they came to light, and 
he succeeds at length in reviving tin; 
true prince ; and now in that, charm¬ 
ed circle where the poet’s ideal 
stands, there rises a veritable figure 
of flesh and blood, a Prince Carlos, 
who is a hot-headed violent youth, 
very bilious, with a fractured skull 
that has Ivctm trepanned— such a one 
as would only escape hanging on the 
plea, of insanity. We know not where 
the dramatic }»oet is to fly to, iu 
these days of research, for his plot 
of historical ground overshadowed by 
a favourable obscurity. He would 
hardly be safe iu Egypt or in Baby¬ 
lon. We would not commend him 
to an ideal Scsostris or »Sem munis : 
some one will be spelling out their 
real history from old tombs and mys¬ 
terious hieroglyphics, or rather from 
hieroglyphics tnat have ceased to be 
mysterious. 

The readers of Schiller and Al- 
fieri will turn with a peculiar interest 
•to this portion of Mr Prescott’s work. 
We will not attempt to recall the 
ideal portraits these writers and some 
others have drawn—the ardent and 
ill-used lover, the prince-apostle of 
liberty; wo will suppose au this is 
vivid in their memory. And now, in 
a few words, we will present them 
the Don Carlos which Mr Prescott 
from his archives has brought up 
into the light of day. 

Carlos was the son of Philip by his 
first wife, Manr of Portugal As a 
boy we have from different sources 
the following account of him—that 
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he was violent, cruel, singmkply 
haughty, not disposed to study, nor 
• even to athletic exercises, hut gene¬ 
rous in his gifts, and quick-witted; 
so that some one thought it worth 
his while to collect the remarkable 
sayings of the royal youth. His 
health was bad: “a bilious tem¬ 
perament already began to show it¬ 
self in the form of intermittent fever, 
with which he continued to be afflict¬ 
ed for the remainder of his life. Un¬ 
der this depressing disorder his 
spirits sank, his body wasted away, 
and his strength failed to such a de¬ 
gree that it was feared he might not 
reach the age of manhood.” 

When Philip lost his second wife, 
Mary of England, he married for Ids 
third Isabella of France. There bail 
been some treaty of marriage between 
her and Don Carlos; but Philip be¬ 
ing left a widower, and still in the 
prune of life, took the place of his 
son. Carlos may have possibly felt 
some resentment; a boy, m the pleni¬ 
tude of conceit which distinguishes 
that age, would be quite capable of 
such a sentiment; but Isabella could 
have felt no tenderness towards a 
boy of fourteen, “ sallow and sickly.” 
She was kind to him, and always be¬ 
friended him; but it was the kind¬ 
ness of an amiable woman and a 
relative. 

About a year after this event, Car¬ 
los went, for the benefit of the change 
of air, to Alcala; and here he met 
with an accident to which the most 
disastrous consequences are attri¬ 
buted. One evening aa he was de¬ 
scending a flight of steps (some say 
in a love adventure, being m search 
of the gardener's daughter), he made 
a mis-step, and fell headlong down 
five or six stain against & door at the 
bottom of the passage. At first the 
accident was thought lightly of, but 
alarming symptoms soon set in; the 
patient became delirious: it was 
found that the skull was fractured. 


The operation of trepanning was per¬ 
formed, a part of the bone of the 
skull was removed, and Carlos slowly 
recovered. Of course, a royaf prince 
of Spain could not be restored with¬ 
out a miracle; and the credit of'such 
cure as was effected was divided be¬ 
tween the bones of a holy friar, and 
the image of Our Lady of Atocha. 
We have a very marvcUous account 
of the manner in which the friar per¬ 
formed his part in the curative pro¬ 
cess.* 

The physician, or the friar, may 
have healed the wound and allayed 
the fever, but that some permanent 
imury had been inflicted on the brain 
which was beyond their power to 
cure, appears evideut from the eccen¬ 
tricities of conduct which Carlos now 
began to display. Some of the stories 
told of him are such ns might be re¬ 
peated of many wild coxcombical 
youths. Even the revenge that lie 
took upon a bootmaker who had 
offended him—ordering the leather 
of his boot to lie cut in pieces and 
stewed, and forciug the unlucky cord- 
wainer to swallow as much of it as 
he could get down—may have its 
parallel in a modern barrack. But 
there are other anecdotes which, if 
they are true, speak clearly of in¬ 
sanity :— 

"On one occasion ho made a violent 
assault on his governor, Don Garda do 
Toledo, for isotno slight chuho of offence. 
On another, he would have thrown his 
chamberlain, Don Alonzo do Cordova, 
out of the wiudow. These noblemen 
complained to Philip, and besought him 
to release them from a service whoro 
they were exposed to affronts they could 
not resent 

M Cardinal Espinosa, president of the 
council of Castile, and aftorwards grand 
inquisitor, banished a player named 
Cisneros from the palace, where he was 
to have performed that night for the 
prince’s diversion. It was probably by 
Philip’s order. Carlos, meeting the car¬ 
dinal, seized him roughly by the collar, 


* The Lady of Atocha, Mr Preaeott informs us in a note, was the especial patron¬ 
ess of Madrid, and is recognised aa such at the present day. “ A lata journal of 
that capital,” he continues, * states that (be queen, accompanied by her august con¬ 
sort and the Princess of Asturias, went, on the 24 th March 1854, in solemn proces- 
aioq, to the church, fe decorate the image with the oollar of the Golden Fleecer Are 
we reading of a European country, or of the Sandwich Islands 1 Or is this but the 
natural result of the ante-do-/?, and that repressive policy in which Spain, aa wo 
hare seen, so pre-eminently distinguished herself 1 
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and, laying hie hand on hie poniaad, ex¬ 
claimed, 'You scurvy jjrkwt, do you dure 
to prevent Cisneros from playing before 
me '( ■ By the life of my father, I will kill 
you ! ’ The troubling prelate, throwing 
himself upon his knoca, was too happy to 
escape with his life from the hands of 
tho infuriatod prineo.” 

All unfortunate money-lender, one 
Griuuildo, after having supplied the 
prince with some iuone t v lie had asked, 
added, in the usual high-flown style 
of Castiliun politeness, u that all he 
had was at his disposal.” Carlos 
took him at his word, and instantly 
demanded 11 hundred thousand ducats. 
In vain Grimiddo protested that he 
had only used “ a form of speech ” 
current in all good society. Tne best 
bargain he eould make was to be let 
oil with sixty thousand—to be paid 
within twenty-four hours. 

It is quite in consistency with 
these instan ci's of frenzy or perver¬ 
sity that Carlos should at other times 
have behaved in a generous manner, 
and that lie should have obtuiuecHhc 
affections of soim: members of the 
royal faiuilv. The queen was always 
friendly to him. She appears to have 
possessed a complete control over 
him, s(i that his conduct iu her pre¬ 
sence was probably never extrava¬ 
gant. Neither is it necessary to sup¬ 
pose that those whom he offended 
attributed his outrageous demeanour 
to insanity; the suspicion may never 
have crossed their minds ; they may 
have only seen and resented in lus 
behaviour the injury done them by 
a passionate and inqierioiis youth. 
The king himself, it may be observed,. 
sometimes speaks of the prince as if 
he were a culprit., at other times lie 
absolves him from guilt, intimating 
obscurely his insanity. To us, liow-i 
over, with the whole circumstances 
Indore us. it is impossible to give any 
but one interpretation to such a scene 
as this 

“ When the Duke of Alva came to pay 
his respects to him previous to his de¬ 
parture for the Netherlands, tho prineo 
berotly said, ‘ You are not to go to Flan¬ 
ders ; X will go there myself.’ Alva en¬ 
deavoured to pacify him. saying that it 
was too dangerous a mission for the heir 
to the throne; that be was going to quiet 
the troubles of the country,'and prepare 
it for the coming of tho king, when the 
prmra could accompany his father, if hie 


presence eould bo spared in Castile. 
But this explanation only served to irri¬ 
tate Carlos the more; and, drawing bis. 
dagger, he turned suddenly on the duke, 
exclaiming, * You shall not go; if you 
do, I will kill you.’ A struggle ensued 
—on awkward one for Alva, as to have 
injured the heir-apparent might have 
been construed into treason. Fortu¬ 
nately, being much the stronger of the 
two, he grappled with Carlos and held 
him tight, while the latter exhausted his 
strength in ineffectual efforts to escape. 
But no sooner was the prineo released 
than he tnrued again, with the fury of a 
madman, ert tho duke, who again closed 
with him, when the uoiso of tlio fray 
brought in one of the chamberlains from 
an adjoining room; find Carlos, extricat¬ 
ing himBclf from the iron grasp of his 
adversary, withdrew to his own apart¬ 
ment." 

“ I’ll kill you! ” seems tu have 
been his favourite throat. At length 
lie lit-gau to mutter it against the 
king himself. He went, about fre¬ 
quently repeating that there was it 
man with whom he had quarrelled 
whom he desired to kill. At Christ¬ 
mas time it was the custom of the 
*oyal family to take the sacrament 
together in public; and to prepare 
himself for this* sacred ceremony, 
Carlos went to confession. He con¬ 
fessed that, he was meditating mur¬ 
der, without revealing his intended 
victim. His confessor refused abso¬ 
lution. Several learned divines were 
got together to give their opinions on 
the case. One of the number, wish¬ 
ing’ to draw from Carlos the name of 
his ehemy, told hhn that tliis intelli¬ 
gence might possibly have some in¬ 
fluence on their judgment. The 
prince replied that ,; hts father was 
the person, and that he wished to 
have his life!” 

What move palpable proof of in¬ 
sanity eonid be put on record! At 
the same time that he was brooding 
over this assassination, he was also 
projecting schemes to fly from the 
palace and his father. Ilotli designs 
wore of course revealed to the king, 
who now took prompt measures for 
his arrest. 

“ The prince slept with as many pre¬ 
cautions as a highwayman — with his 
sword and dagger by his aide, and a 
loaded musket within reaoh, ready at 
any moment for action. For further 
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Security he had anutd an ingenious 
artisan to oonatroet a bolt in modi a "way 
that, by moans of pulleys, bo could fast¬ 
en or unfasten the door of hi* chamber 
while in bed. With sueh precautions it 
would be a perilous thing to invade the 
slumbers of a desperate man like Carlos. 
But Philip was aware of the difficulties, 
and he ordered the mechanic to derange 
tho machinery so that it should not 
work; and thus the door was left with¬ 
out the usual means for securing it." 

The kin" himself, partially dad in 
armour, with h helmet on his head, 
accompanied by the Duke of Faria, 
captain of the guard, with four or 
five other lords mid twelve privates 
of tho guard, made the arrest. It. 
was about midnight — the prince 
was asleep. The Duke of Fork stole 
softly to the bead of the bed, and 
secured the sword and dagger and 
musket. Carlos, awakening, leaped 
from his bed, uttering loud cries and 
menaces, and endeavouring to seize 
his arms. He found himself power¬ 
less and a prisoner. Out of that 
room lie never again passed. The 
windows were bamnl up, the door 
secured, a guard of twelve halberdiers 
were constantly stationed in the pas¬ 
sages leading to it, and night and 
day there were noblemen appointed 
to keep watch over the prisoner him¬ 
self. All communication with the 
outer world was cut off. He was as 
one buried alive. 

The confinement soon told upon 
his health; and the unhappy prisoner 
seems to have hastened his end by 
his own wild behaviour. At one 
time he would abstain from food for 
days together, then he would eat 
enormously. ITe would also deluge 
the floor with w ater, then walk about 
half naked with bare Dot on the colfl 
pavement. He caused a warming- 
pan filled w r ith ice and snow to be 
introduced several times in a night 
into liia bed. But Mr Prescott toll* 
us that for this last practice he might 
have pleaded the medical authoritic * 
of his time, and that it was only the 
hydropathic treatment of that day. 

If the king had determined that 
Carlos should die, he was also soli¬ 
citous that he should die as a good 
Christian. The prince hail often 
talked wildly of religion as of other 
matters (on which account he seems 


to have been charged with heresy by 
one party, and extoUod for his liber¬ 
ality by another), and when first ito* 
prisoned he refused to see hit? confes¬ 
sor. Bnt at the dose of his career 
there was that return to rationality 
wliich often, in such cases, marks the 
approach of death; and Carlos not 
only received the confessor, but passed 
from the world in a peaceful and de¬ 
vout frame of mind. 

Bueh was the history and fate of 
Don Carlos. For Philip’s part in the 
tragedy, we think that it stands very 
distinctly revealed before us. The 
severe and oonseientious monarch 
felt persuaded that his sou, whether 
absolutely insane or not, was not the 
man wl»o ought to be allowed to 
reign over a great kingdom—felt per¬ 
suaded that it was his duty to pre¬ 
vent his accession to the throne. 
There was no certain way of prevent¬ 
ing this hut to take care*that the son 
did not survive the father ,. There is 
no proof tliat any other means were 
resorted to for hastening h» death 
than the necessary confinement ol 
his person ; but we cannot doubt 
that it was the intention of Philip 
that h' should die; and we have ns 
little doubt tliat this intention arose 
from what he conceived to be tho 
stern duty of his own liigh jxisition. 
Head the following letter which he 
addressed to his aunt, the Queen of 
Portugal, sister of the emperor his 
father—u lady whom we are told he 
always held in great reRpeet:— 

“ Although, he writes, “ it has 
long been obvious that it was neces¬ 
sary to take some order in regard to 
the prince, yet the feelings of a father 
have led me to resort to all other 
means before proceeding to extremity. 
But affairs have at length come toauch 
a pass that, to fulfil the duty which, as 
a Christian prince, l owe both to 
Ood and to my realm, I have been 
compelled to place my son in strict 
confinement. . . . I will only 

add that this detamivaiion ha* not 
he*n bronaht aftout by any miscon¬ 
duct, on the part of my *on, or by any 
want of r Xpert to me" (words which 
must imply that he considered him 
insane); “ nor is this treatment of 
him intended by way of chastisement 
—for that, however Just the grounds 
of it, would have Us time and ita limit. 
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Neither have 1 resorted to it as an 
expedient for reforming his disorderly 
life. The proceeding rests altogether 
on another foundation ; and the re¬ 
medy T propose is not one either of 
time or expedients , but is of the 
greatest moment, as I have already 
remarked, to satisfy my obligations 
to God and my people.” 

Those who think that a prineo 
who dissembles on some occasions 
must always lie hypocritical, will re¬ 
fuse to give credit? to this language. 
To us it wears the aspect of sincerity. 
Nor does it bear any but one inter- 
mrtation: that the king was neither 
>cnt on punishing his son, against 
whom Iiih auger would be misplaced 
—nor on reforming his sou, which 
would lie a hopeless undertaking— 
but on removing him (if this should 
be necessary) from the world — it 
being bis duty to protect the country 
from so unworthy a claimant of the 
throne. Other protection than his 
death would give, there was none. 
It wouhtsave been impossible so to 
disinherit the prince but that some 
faction would have rallied round his 
indefeasible right. 

According to sonic accounts, Carlos 
underwent a sort of trial or process, 
which implies that lie was treated as 
a responsible agent; but this is easily 
explained when we reflect that, even 
to this day, there is no greater per¬ 
plexity than to draw the distinction 
not ween extreme folly and violence, 
and absolute insanity. In eveiy ease 


of thiadcind it is always a mixed ques¬ 
tion of criminality and disease; and 
there would, at all events, take plaoe 
some examination into the facts by 
which the imprisonment was imme¬ 
diately justified. Very distinct ideas 
upon insanity we need not attribute 
to Philip—we know not where to find 
them in our own epoch, and for our 
own enlightenment; but here was 
a youth of whom no good could 
be hoped, who was brooding over 
murder, who could not be safely 
left at large, and who assuredly 
was not the fit person to be the 
possessor of a throne, or tho tool of 
a faction. 

Of course the fable of Isabella’s 
assassination, who unhappily died a 
short time after Don Carlos, is utterly 
disproved; and Mr Prescott deals a 
just castigation on such writers as 
the AbbtS Ban Ileal, who compose an 
historical romance and pass it ofl' as 
history. 

We shall look with interest for the 
remaining portion of Mr Prescott’s 
work. Wo will then follow him 
throughout in his delineation of one 
of the most remarkable of European 
monarchs. At present the portrait 
is but half drawn, and we have de¬ 
clined to touch on several points 
which would otherwise have attract¬ 
ed out comments, because we could 
not do this with satisfaction to our¬ 
selves, unless we were allowed to 
embrace the whole history of tho 
man. 
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THE SCOT ABROAD. 
THE MAH Or LITTERS. 


Our country has sent many wan¬ 
derers over the face of the earth. 
During some two or three centuries 
there was no considerable state, 
either in Europe or among the more 
accessible parts of Asia or Africa, 
where our ancestors were unknown. 
Every country was familiar with the 
Scot as a privileged citizen of the 
world. Is this peculiarity a reproach 
to us 1 Let us see. 

The wanderers from among us were 
not mendicants, like the hordes that 
lave sometimes swarmed mysteri¬ 
ously over the European continent. 
They were not noted for aptitude in 
any of the humble or servile occupa¬ 
tions which are sometimes identified 
with national designations—as the 
Swiss and the Savoyard of the pre¬ 
sent day. Their seat is always found 
among "the honourable persons of the 
land. Wherever we find personal 
notices of our fellow-countrymen by 
foreigners, we may be sure that they 
have earned their title to reminis¬ 
cence by some valuable service— 
that they have taught in the univer¬ 
sities—that they have led armies— 
or that, in some shape or other, they 
have contributed to the intellectual 
progress or to the national glory of 
the people among whom their lot has 
been cast. 

If it be asked why they withdrew 
their eminent capacities frqm their 
own country, and put them at the 
disposal of tue stranger, the answer 
is obvious enough. Let us suppose 
a people high-spirited, anient, and 
full of vigour, with every outlet for 
their energy stopped by a proud and 
powerful neighbour. Let us suppose 
that at home the fruits of their in¬ 
dustry are swept away by hostile 
armies—that their churches and 
castles are destroyed—-that the in¬ 
ducements po develop high culture 
in any department are blighted by 
the prospect of labouring only to en¬ 
rich watchful enemies—what can a 
people so beset do, but, after provi¬ 
sion made by their arms for the safety 
and independence of their native 


land, seek distinction and the hon¬ 
ours and enjoyments of life abroad % 
It was precisely so in Scotland. 
It is scarcely a reproach to Bay of 
England, that while she herself in¬ 
creased in wealth, and civilisation, 
the enlarged power the thus acquired 
only enabled her more effectually to 
check the progress of Scotland in all 
that dignifies and advances a nation. 
The two countries were enemies to 
(Mich other, and the stronger would 
use her strength after the manner of 
national oncmics. A country of 
feebler spirit would have fallen under 
the yoke. A people of less energy 
and versatility of genius, had they 
possessed the courago ana obstinacy 
to maintain a protracted resistance, 
might have sunk into a sullen semi- 
barbarous lethargy, unproductive of 
great enterprises either in arts or 
arms. Our ancestors accomplished 
the security of their own country in 
the first place, and then spread their 
suriilus energy abroad, to reap the 
fame and fortune to which they were 
entitled. It was from no desultory 
spirit of vagrancy, from no neglect 
of the primary demands of their 
own country, that they led foreign 
armies, gave their counsel in for- 
eign courts, and taught in foreign 
universities. 

Some peculiarities in the method 
of their Wing thus pressed out of 
their own country contributed to give 
them fortunate opportunities abroad. 
They were driven out by their ene- 
* inies, and were thus valuable to all 
who, like them, counted the English 
as enemies. In intellectual competi¬ 
tion their exclusion from English 
ground only prompted their aspiring 
spirits to seek a wider arena of dis* 
tinction. and they found it in secur¬ 
ing to themselves as an audience the 
learned men of all the world When 
there arose two distinct languages, 
an English and a Scottish, the fetter 
afforded a far too limited intellec¬ 
tual dominion to satisfy the ambition 
of Scottish men of letters. Hence 
they had recourse to Latin; and we 
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Iwlieve it -will "be generally admitted 
that he who was first among them in' 
the us£ of this language, George 
Buchanan, was at the same time the 
first of Latin narrators since the days 
of Tacitus. Tt is uot correct to speak 
of the Latin as a dead language 
among Scottish scholars. They did 
not, perhaps, treat it with the strict 
accuracy which English scholarship 
hurl attained ; that, would, indeed, 
have been to treat it as a dejul lan¬ 
guage, which cannot move. Buchu- 
nanj Bellendcn, and Johnston, had 
their provincialisms and peculiarities, 
as Livy the Paduan, and Sallust the 
Sabine had; and in the same manner 
they could afford to have them, Hinee, 
instead of adjusting their sentences 
to the precedents laid down for them 
by the sentences of other authors not 
liko-minded with themselves, or living 
under the same mental conditions— 
they drew, in their own way, on the 
resources of the laugnage used by 
them, adapted it to the purposes 
of a new order of society, and made 
it the vehicle of original and striking 
thoughts. The Scotsmen who wrote 
much, and had a large foreign corre¬ 
spondence, overcame the great, barrier 
to the free use of a foreign tongue by 
actually thinking in Latin. We find 
it manifest that they did ho, by the 
greater freedom with which they are 
round to write when they abandon 
tike vernacular and adopt the ancient 
tongue. One may find them, in their 
familiar epistles to each other, running 
into Latin us a relief, just as any one 
when speaking a foreign tongue rests 
for a moment on a sentence of his 
own. True, they were not so 
familiar with the language in which 
they composed: as those to whom 
the colloquial language is also that ' 
of literature y but were the authors 
of Rome iu any better position! 
Have we any reason to Buppose 
that the plebs spoke in the streets 
of Rome in that form of speech 
with which our youth try to be 
familiar through, the exercises in 
their grammars! Can we, indeed, 
believe that literary Latin could ever 
be w common^ colloquial tongue, or 
anything mere tevthe Roman histo¬ 
rian than it became to the Scottish^— 
the language in which he marched, 
with solemn stride, through great 


events, araionnoiug the moral as lie 
went in well-poisea sentences ? 

We are not anxious to carry the 
literary renown of our ancestors very 
far back into European history. It is 
useless to claim literary eminence in 
an age when there is no literature. 
Hence it is not much to the purpose 
of those who seek only for the legiti¬ 
mately-earned fame of any European 
nation to carry their researches be- 
3'ond the Crusades. We of Scotland, 
when we go back to the early cen¬ 
turies,‘find our Irish neighbours com¬ 
peting with us. We are inclined, for 
various reasons, to leave the field in 
their hands. The term “Sect,” like 
that of Scythian, Gaul, or Indian, 
was very vaguely applied to all men 
who come from certain islands north¬ 
ward of the European continent. It 
must be admitted tlint the claim 
made by Ireland for a chief share in 
any element of intellectual distinction 
among these wanderers has some 
foundation. A deposit of Roman 
civilisation mid Christianity remain¬ 
ed there, protected by the distant 
isolation of the spot from, the havoc 
spread over the intervening countries, 
and came forth, as order began to be 
restored among them, a curious relic, 
like that which the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island preserved of the 
English manners and speech. It is 
thus that, emerging from this distant 
solitude, persons who had studied the 
Latin language, and knew something 
of the classics and the fathers, have 
been found by archaeologists sojourn¬ 
ing among barbarian Piets and 
Saxons in the island of Great Bri¬ 
tain, on their way towards their 
fellow-scholars of the Continent. 

We are not preomed to admit the 
great scholarship claimed even by the 
more moderate' of the Irish anti¬ 
quaries for these-isolated rdicsof the 
Bumbler grades of Roman civilisa¬ 
tion. But we are quite willing to 
concede to Ireland, on the ground of 
the opportunities at her disposal,, 
whatever can be made of the fame of 
Joannes Scotus Erigena, v who died in 
the nhrih century. To Joannes de 
Sacrobosco, or Jcum Holybuah, as he 
is sometimes anglicised, who taught 
geometry in tlte University af Paris, 
weave not pupated to establish any 
mote distinct dawn, though temt 
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very national biographers, such aa 
Dr GtH^rge M%en^viMa him for 
Scotland. The learned in the literary 
history of Geometry have not yet de¬ 
ckled w hether his services belong to 
the thirteenth or to the fourteenth 
century; and while the chronological 
question remains in dispute, it is of 
no use to settle the typographical, 
since, if wo should agree with the 
veracious Dempster that be obtained 
his name from the monastery of the 
Holywood in Nithsdale, yet if he 
be found to have been a man of the 
fourteenth century, all the evidence 
which indubitably identities him with 
aii inmate of this Holywoixl at a 
leriod a hundred years earlier, has 
>een so wasted, that, for the pur- 
Kises of the biographer, it had lieen 
letter hail his proof not been quite 
so conclusive as he was tempted to 
make it. 

We must, however, claim a much 
more illustrious man than cither, 
whose repute lias often lieen con¬ 
founded with that of Erigena—-dolm 
Duus Scotus. Early Continental 
writers seem never to have doubted 
his Scottish origin ; and Rabelais, to 
clench one of those monstrous propo¬ 
sitions which make one wonder how 
he escaped the stake, sayB in pro¬ 
fane scorn : “Et cello cut 1’opinion de 
maisfcre Jehau d’Eeosse.” Moreri 
assigns him to us with a brief dis¬ 
tinctness, Which leaves nothing to be 
doubted: “ Dit Beot,” says, this im¬ 
partial judge of intemational claims, 
“ parce qu’il etait natif d’Ecosse.” 
Nor is the wide grasp of his capa¬ 
cities less emphatically attested by 
him who undertook to measure all 
human merits, mid give to each illus¬ 
trious name its proper mead of fame: 
“ Await un marveilleuse facility a 
comprendre toutes ebbses” is his 
character of Duns Seotus. 

The great intellectual gladiators of 
the day received names descriptive of 
their predominating characteristics, 
just as favourites of the ring have 
been designated at the present day, 
y If it were right to apply such a term 
1 to expresBumB which formed the 
watchword of literary hosts in the 
great intellectual contests of the 
middle ages, we weutd, for the soke 
of brevity, call them nicknames. 
There was the seraphic doctor, the 


divine doctor, the acute doctor, the 
most orderly doctor, the irrefragable 
doetoiy the solemn doctor, and the 
solid doctor, According to Moreri, 
Buna monopolised two characteris¬ 
tics He was the subtle doctor, in 
honour of his acuteness in dialing 
with metaphysical subtleties; and he 
was the doctor trig rrwfutif, from 
tho hardiliood with which ho ad¬ 
vanced bold and original opinions, 
and resolved them without the aid of 
authority, and independently of the 
established methods of reasoning. 

We may laugh as we will at these 
schoolmen and their systems. We 
may admit, if you please, the sarcas¬ 
tic etymology which derives the 
English word dunce from the fellow- 
countryman of whom we are now 
speaking. But those who led the 
intellect of mankind for centuries 
were great among men—overtopping 
tire wide mob of their brethren in 
intellectual stature. We have no ab¬ 
solute criterion of greatness among 
us—’we can but be measured by our 
relation to each oilier. There may 
lie some abstract standard, compre¬ 
hensible to us when we have shaken 
oft - this mortal coil, by wliieh Julius 
Uicsar, Najoleon, Aristotle, and 
Shakespeare, shall appear very small 
men; but in this parocliial world of 
ours they are great by comparative 
eminence. Had it been our lot to 
live ns highly educated men of the 
fifteenth century, we would have 
seen two great names looming large 
in their distant altitude — Thomas 
Aquinos, the leader of the Thomists, 
and John Duns Seotus, tho leader of 
the Scotists, aud would have been 
obliged to enrol ourselves with the 
one or the other; for that man was, 
•in the intellectual wart, a mere 
straggler, a poor wanderer, unpro¬ 
tected by a leader, and unowned by 
fellow combatants* who did not- 
fight beneath the banner of one or 
other of these illustrious leaders. If 
we drag down from their eminence., 
us great in their day and place, all 
these whose, thoughts and actions do 
not concur with our own views of 
what is good and true-we shall aeon 
empty the Hogmp. h»e2 dictionaries. 
It is . the smallest? of pedantries to 
deny the merit of the conspicuous 
men of other time* or places, because 
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there is something we know that 
they did not know. To detract from 
the lustre of Aquinas and Scotus be- 
cause'they were not acquainted with 
the electric telegraph and photo¬ 
graphy, were unconscious of statis¬ 
tics, and never thought of the dif¬ 
ference between a metallic and a paper 
currency, is about as rational as to 
deny the generalship of Hannibal or 
Caesar, because they had no Congreve 
rockets or Shrapnel I shells. 

But it is not fair to consider the 
mental influence of the great rivals 
as a tiling utterly departed, and be¬ 
longing only to the history of dead 
controversies. In some shape or 
other, nominalism and realism still 
divide between them the empire of 
thought. It is true that the In <jua~ 
luor Senlentiarum libras questwmes 
mUUuMinur are not to be found in 
every circulating library, and are not 
so extensively mu] as the latest pro¬ 
ductions of the prevailing popular 
divine. But they are perused by the 
Hamiltons, the W he wells, ami‘the 
Ferners—by those who teach the 
teachers of tne people ; and from his 
inner judgment-seat Duns Scotus 
still howls sway over the intellect of 
men even in thiH active, conceited, 
and adventurous age. Could it be 
maintained that no one opinion pro¬ 
mulgated by him is now believed, 
yet his thoughts are the stages by 
which we have reached our present 
position. He who ruled one-half of 
the intellectual world for centuries, 
necessarily gave their shape and con¬ 
sistency, not only to the views of those 
who implicitly followed him, but to 
those of the later thinkers who su¬ 
perseded him —for there is nothing 
that more eminently moulds the cha¬ 
racter of opinions, than the nature of • 
those which they supersede. But, 
unfortunately, we are not, in this 
nineteenth century t beyond the prac¬ 
tical grasp of the great schoolman’s 
intellectual tyranny. The question 
of the immaculate conception nas just 
resounded again throughout Roman 
Catholic Europe; and those conclu¬ 
sions have been again triumphantly 
asserted, which, m the year 1307,. 
were triumphantly carried by Duns 
Scotus in the University of Paris. 
He demolished, on that occasion, two 
hundred of the knottiest syllogisms 


of his adversaries, resolving them, as 
a bystander said, as easily as Sampson 
unloosed the bands of Delilah. His 
proposition was made a fundamental 
law of the great university, mid no 
man dared enter the door without 
acknowledging its truth. W e feel on 
delicate ground. We would find our 
steps still more perilously placed were 
we to trace other great theological 
questions in the writings of Dims 
Scotus. It is sufficient to say, that in 
questions of liberty and necessity—of 
election and reprobation — contro¬ 
versialists of the present day may 
there find controversial weapons; and 
in sq elementary a work as Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the 
History of Ethical Philosophy, the 
opinions of the great Scottish school¬ 
man on these subjects are weighed 
and examined, not as curious relics 
of a dark age, but as the authorised 
enunciations of a master whose au¬ 
thority yet lives and influences 
the thoughts of men. And indeed, 
on such matters, who can say that 
we have made progress, and have 
passed beyond the range of the school¬ 
men. as the chemists have passed be¬ 
yond that of the alchemists? 

A reputation sueh as this man’s is 
not a trifle to be thrown away. There 
has been no country too great to have 
iroudly recorded such a name in the 
ist of her sons. He began the series 
of learned Scotsmen who became emi¬ 
nent abroad. He studied at Oxford, 
where his countrymen were well 
known, before that war of inde¬ 
pendence which made the two por¬ 
tions of Britain aliens and enemies to 
each other. He left Oxford in 1307 
—-just after Bruce had raised the 
standard. He went to the University 
of Paris, the chief school where as¬ 
piring Scotsmen were thenceforward 
to seek scholarship and fame. Altera 
short audbrilliant career as a lecturer 
there, be was directed by his supe¬ 
rior-—he belonged to the Franciscan 
order—to found the University of 
Cologne. There he soon afterwards 
died; and his tomb is s^ll shown to 
the visitors of the ecclesiastical city. 
There is a legend—spoken of as if it 
were a malicious invention of his ene¬ 
mies—that he was buried alive ; and 
that on his grave being subsequently 
opened, the traces were distinct of the 
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desperate efforts which he had made 
to release himself. 

While we thus claim as a country¬ 
man one of the two rival founders of 
scholastic philosophy, no one will 
deny that Scotland sent into the 
arena which they laid out, the most 
illustrious of that body of gladiatorial 
disputants, whose nimble use of lo¬ 
gical weapons, ready rhetoric, and 
vast reading, were the astonishment 
of all learned Europe. We speak, of 
course, of James Crichton, commonly 
called “theAdmirable,” although the 
title admirabili* conferred on him by 
the University of Paris is better tran¬ 
slated by his biographer Urquiiart in 
the term wonderful. He came of a 
remarkable race who, at that time, 
promised, like the Douglases in 
earlier, and the Campbells in later, 
days, to overshadow Scotland. Near 
the capital, their power and magni¬ 
ficence are still attested by the ruins 
of Crichton Castle, so expressively 
described in “ Marraion.” James 
Crichton came of a branch establish¬ 
ed beside the Loch of Cluny, on the 
eastern verge of the Perthshire High¬ 
lands ; anothor detachment of the 
family, floated at Frendraught, in 
Aberdeenshire, continued a deadly 
struggle for supremacy with the Gor¬ 
dons, until, in the mysterious tragedy 
known as “ the burning of Frend- 
raught," they dug the grave of their 
own fortunes. The doubts about 
Crichton’s marvellous achievements, 
and the supposition that he was a 
merely mythical personage, have been 
so thoroughly dispersed by Mr Fraser 
Tytler, backed oy other inquirers, 
that they have dropped out of litera¬ 
ture; and the biographical diction¬ 
aries restore the champion to his old 
place. Of course, every one is free 
to deny that any of his achieve¬ 
ments as a scholastic disputant, a 
mime, or A swordsman, were gained 
in a sphere of exertion worthy of a 
great mas. But we Bay of these, as 
of the writings which created the 
scholastic philosophy, that they were 
great deeds ml their day, and that he 
who performed them best was great- 
sst among his contemporaries. We 
canno t doubt the wonderful and to¬ 
tally unrivalled feats of the Scottish 
wanderer, since they were attested' 
by contemporaries whose praises 
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were quite spontaneous, and who had 
no prejudices or partialities to he 
gratified by his elevation^ Toehold 
that in going from place to place 
challenging in a public manner all 
who ventured to dispute with him, 
he showed arrogance and ostentation, 
is to overlook a prominent feature 
of the times. The publication of a 
pamphlet announcing bold opinions 
which challenge controversy, is not 
more arrogant at the present day 
than the posting of theses challeng¬ 
ing a disputation, on the gate of a 
university, was counted to be in the 
sixteenth century. Robert Reid, a 
Scotsman, and an ancestor of Thomas 
the Metaphysician, collected and 
published the theses he had main¬ 
tained among the Continental uni¬ 
versities. The practice has been 
rendered memoraole by the theses 
plastered by Luther on the gates of 
Nurenbeig Church. No doubt we 
can now see how open such a prac¬ 
tice whs to ridicule ; and indeed it 
came’under the wild lash of Rabelais, 
who laughed at things centuries be¬ 
fore they became ridiculous to other 
people. For a purpose which will 
presently appear, we quote the his¬ 
tory of rantagruel’s challenges, writ¬ 
ten a few years before those id’ 
Crichton :— 

" Thereupon in all the Carrofours; that 
is throughout all the four quarters, 
streets, and corners of the city, he set up 
conclusions to the number of nine thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and sixty-foure, in 
all manner of learning, touching in 
them the hardest doubts that aro in any 
science. And first of all, in the Fodder 
Street, he hold dispute against all the 
regents or fellowes of coliedgcs, artists 
or masters of arts, and oratours, and 
<|id so gallantly, that he overthrew them 
and set them all npon their tailes. He 
went afterwards to the Sorbonne, whero 
ho maintained argument Qgainst all tlic 
thoologians or divines, for the space of 
six weeks, from four o'clock in the- 
morning until six in the evening, except 
an interval of two hours to refresh , 
themselves and take their repast And 
at this were present the greater part of 
the lords of the court, the master* of 
requests, presidents, counsellors; those 
of the accompte, secretaries, advocates, 
and others: as also tjie sheriffs of the 
said town, wish the physicians and pro¬ 
fessors of the canon law. Among which 
it is to be remarked, that the greater 
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part were stubborn jades, and in their 
opinions obstinate: but be took such 
course with them, that for all their 
orgoV and fallacies, ho put their backs 
to tho wall, gravelled them in the 
deepest questions, and made it visibly 
appear to tho world that, compared with 
liim, they were but monkies, and a knot 
of muffled calves. Whereupon every 
bod; began to keep a bustling noise 
and talk of bis so marvelous knowledge, 
through all degrees of persons in both 
Boxes, even to the very laundresses, 
brokers, roast-moat sellers, penknife 
makers, and others, who, when be passed 
along the street, would say, ‘That is 
be,' in which lie took delight, as Demos¬ 
thenes, the prince of Grcok orators, did, 
when au old crouching wife, pointing at 
him with her fingers, said, ‘ That is tho 
man.’ ” 

Now, what we desire to be noticed 
is, that, this passage is quoted from 
the translation of Rabelais made by 
that Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro¬ 
marty who gives us tho most full 
aud picturesque account of Crichton. 
Whim, therefore, he describes, in the 
following terms, the manner in whicli 
his hero conducted himself on the 
same spot, one cannot help believing 
that ho must have hud Rabelais’ 
ridicule in view ; und we naturally 
think that, through all his lauda¬ 
tion, 5 !, we can see ids tongue in his 
check. Sir Thomas tells us— 

“ To so great a height and vast extent 
of praise, did the never-too-rnuch ex¬ 
tolled reputation of the seraphic wit of 
that eximiouB man attains, for liis com¬ 
manding to bo affixed programmes on nil 
the gates of tbo schools, halls, and col¬ 
leges of that famous univorsity, ns also 
on all tho chief pillars aud posts stand¬ 
ing before the houses of tbo most re¬ 
nowned men for literature, resident 
within the precincts of tho walls and 
suburbs of that most populous aud mag¬ 
nificent city, inviting them all (or any 
whoever olse versed in any kind of 
sebolaatick faculty) to prepare at nine 
o’olock in the monling, of such a day, 
month, and year, as by computation 
came to bo just six weeks after the date 
of the affixes to the common school at the 
college of Navarre, where at the prefixed 
term) he should (God willing) be ready 
to answer to what * should be pro- 

S uitdod to him concerning any science, 
oral art, discipline, or faculty, vm^ical 
or theoretic^ not |x eluding the thetitogi- 
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cal or jurisprudential habits, though 
grounded but upon the testimonies of 
God and man; and that, in any of these 
twelve languages — Hebrew, Syri&ck, 
Arabeck, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Slavonian, in either verse or prose, at 
the discretion of the disputant; which 
high enterprise and hardy undertaking, 
by way of challenge to the leamedest 
men in the world, damped tho wits of 
many able scholars to consider, whether 
it was the attempt of a fonatick spirit, 
or lofty design of a well-poised judge¬ 
ment ; yet, after a few days’ inquiry 
couceming him, when information was 
got of his incomparable endowments, 
all Ihc choicest and most profound 
philosophers, mathematicians, natural¬ 
ists, modiciners, cilchymists, apothecaries, 
surgeons, doctors of both civil and 
canon law, and divines, both for contro¬ 
versies and positive doctrine, together 
with the prim wit gramarians, rhetori¬ 
cians, logicians, and others, professors of 
arts and disciplines at l’iiris, plyed their 
btudys in their private cells, for the 
spaco of a mouth, exceeding hard, and 
with huge poines aud labour Bet all 
their brainos awork how 1,o contrive the 
knottiest arguments and most difficult 
questions could bo devised, thereby to 
puzzle him in tho rosolving of them, 
meander him in his answers, put him 
out of his medium, and drive him to a 
nonplus.” * 

This passage will servo our pur¬ 
pose as much in the manner of tho 
saying as in what is said, since it was 
written by a Scotsman who wan¬ 
dered through many of the Conti¬ 
nental nations, and who indeed ap¬ 
pears to have aimed at a reputation 
very like that of his hero. Sir 
Thomas TTrquliart of Cromarty gives 
us some idea of his familiarity with 
Continental nations, in the account of 
his library—what a delightful library 
it must have been!—to be found iu 
Ins Logopandecteision. "There were 
not," he says, “three works therein 
which were not of mine own pur¬ 
chase, and all of^hem together, in 
the order wherein I had ranked 
them, compiled like to a complete 
nosegay of flowers which, in my. 
travels, I had gathered out nf the*' 
gardens of sixteen several kingdoms. 
His descriptions of his own contests, 

whether with the , awprd or Jho 
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pea, are written in the same mag¬ 
niloquent fashion with those of his 
hero, the Admirable; but through¬ 
out their quaint egotism there is a 
fine tone of nationality and one can 
Imagine that he sees, m the profuse 
garrulity of Urquhart, some indica¬ 
tions of the jealous guardianship of 
the national lionour so natural to our 
poor proud ancestors while they were 
pursuing their fortunes among stran¬ 
gers. He says that when, in passing 
through France, Spain, anti Italy, 

* ( for speaking some of these lan¬ 
guages with the livelyness of the 
country accent, they would hare had 
him }>ass for a native, he plainly 
told them, without- making hones 
thereof, that truly he thought he hail 
as much honour by his own country, 
which did countervalue the riches 
and fertility of those nations by the 
valour, learning, and honesty wherein 
it did parallel, if not surpass them; 
whieli assertion of his was witli 
pregnant reasons so well backed by 
him, that he was not much gainesaid 
therein by any in all those kingdoms." 
This spirited passago is to be found 
in his “ Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel, more precious than diamonds 
enchased in gold"—the work from 
which we quote his notices of Crich¬ 
ton. In his Logopandeeteision we 
find him repeating his pregnant 
reasons, and affording examples of 
his method of backing them. 

*'81008 over I understood anything, 
knowing that the welfare of tho body of 
a government cousisfcoth in tho entire- 
noss of its noble parts, 1 always endea¬ 
voured to employ the best of my brain 
and heart towards the furtherance of the 
honour of that country auto which I 
did owe my birth. Iu prosecuting 
whereof, as the heart is prmum vivem,* 
bo was it my heart which, in my yqunger 
yean, before my brsinos wen ripeped 
for eminent undertakings, gave mo 
courage for adventuring in a fortaiu 
climot, thrice j^^ntev the lists gainst 
men of three aMral nations, to vindi¬ 
cate my native country from the calum¬ 
nies Vhcfrewith they had aspersed it" 

Be was, V course, victorious and 
magnanimous. Urquhart is a writer 
with whom it is difficult to deal. 
He was A jester who overshot his 
mark, and whose vivacity has con¬ 
sequently been often attributed to 


solemn folly. It is difficult to say 
how often this occurs in literature, 
since all jesting must be a^just^l to its 
proper audience with a nicety which 
often deprives it of" catholicity. It is 
hard to say how much buffoouery one 
intellectual appetite will digest, and 
how little will lie, like exude and sour 
earnest, on another. Defoe was tor¬ 
tured with the commendations of 
many solemn spirits who took his 
“ Shortest Way with the Dissenters” 
for real, and Swift was not safe from 
the criticism of the truists even in 
Liliput. It would be a hard task 
to make jokes for that lady who 
said that Rome was undoubtedly a 
flue town, but certainly many of its 
public buildings were sadly out of 
repair. Urquhart has been charged 
with solemn vanity for the egregious 
pedigree which he claimed for his 
worshipful house. It might, one 
would think, have sufficiently assured 
any one of the nature of this prepos¬ 
terous genealogy, simply to remem¬ 
ber tliat it was the production of tho 
translator of Rabelais—of a transla¬ 
tor who ; with a spirit congenial to 
his origmal, has presented us with 
Gorgontua, Pantagruel, and Panurge 
dressed in English, yet not abated 
of their original breadth and gro¬ 
tesqueness. But there arc evident 
traces in the pupil’s work of tbe 
direct influence of tho master ; and 
when wc find him complacently 
numbering, in the line of llis ances¬ 
try, Chronomos, Leptoiogon, Pam- 
prosudos, Holyphrades, Exajastos, 
Epitimon, Corypkteus. and Spudseos, 
he must hate had in nis recollection 
the descent of Pantagruel through 
Oalbroth Sarabroth Taribroth Hur- 
tali, the brave eater of porridge, and 
Erix, the inventor of hocus-pocus. 

Having got among those Scots¬ 
men who, in foreign intellectual 
battle-fields, stood forth as the cham¬ 
pions of their country and their opi¬ 
nions, it would be unpardonable to 
omit Thomas Dempster of Muiresk, 
who, in his “ HistonaLiterariaOentis 
Scotorum," published at Bologna, 
gave ear countrymen all their own 
at least—nay, plundered aU ether 
lands to sweu the. Bet of Ids illus¬ 
trious compiriofe. The titles of 
some of iris minor worin axe sufficient 
of themselves to mask him oat m 
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an uncompromising and exalting 
national vindicator. Take, for in¬ 
stance, “ Scotia illustrior. sieu Mcn- 
dicabula repressa,” published at 
Leyden in 1620, ami “ Assert! Sco¬ 
tia; civcs sui, Sanctus Bonifacics 
rationibus IX., Joannes Duns ra- 
tionibus XII. ” published at Bologna 
in 1623. His championship has not 
entered as an element into our rear 
sous for believing Duns to be a Scots¬ 
man. If it weighed with us at all, 
it might, we fear, have a contrary 
tendency. But it must have been 
difficult for Italian scholars to refuse 
assent to anything said about his 
own country by the first writer of 
the age on the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of theirs; by the author of the 
“ Oalendarium Romanum” and the 
“ Etruria Regalia ami the editor 
of the Roman Antiquities of Ro- 
simia 

We found occasion, in some late 
notices on university life, to allude 
to the wild personal history of this 
vehement and passionate scholar. 
But before setting down his books, 
we desire to say a word of one of 
the Scotsmen commemorated in the 
“ Historia Literarin,” who, if all that 
he said of him by Dempster and 
M'Kenzie be true, must nave been 
an intellectual gladiator, in some 
respects more accomplished than 
Crichton himself. James Bonaven- 
tura Hepburn was bom, it appears, 
at his father's rectory of Oldham- 
stocks in Haddingtonshire in 1573. 
He entered a monastery of the 
Minims or Eremites in Avignon, and 
become ’ librarian of the Oriental 
books and manuscripts of the Va¬ 
tican. He was the Mczzofanti of his 
day—a day of exaggerated and vague 
pretensions—and boasted the poBses- * 
sion of seventy-two languages. “ He 
could have travelled,” Bays M'Kenzie, 

“ over the whole earth, and spoke to 
each nation in theiT own language.” 
It is curious that of the languages in 
which Crichton offered to meet his 
antagonists, the Gaelic, which in his 
childhood he must have heard at his 
own door at Cluny, is not one, nor 
do even the seventy-two languages 
of Hepburn deigp to include that 
significant tongue of his native coun¬ 
try, though we find in it such ques¬ 
tionable dialects as Hie “ Adamean,” 


the “ Mosaic,” the “ Halo-Rabbinic," 
and the “ Solomonic.” We shall not 
commit ourselves to an opinion on 
all this, but Bhall merely note in 

5 Hissing that there was an actual 
Tames Bonaventura Hepburn, a 
Scotsman and a linguist, whose He¬ 
brew Lexicon is mentioned in the 
“ Bibliotheca Latina Hebraica ” of 
Imbonatus. 

Having been led, perhaps, a little 
astray from John Duns Scotus and 
his disciples to the class of literary 
gladiators whom he set in motion, 
we propose to go back to him, and 
pursue a new thread, commencing 
with his more immediate literary 
followers. M'Kenzie, in his “ Lives 
and Characters of the most eminent 
Writers of the Seots Nation,” al¬ 
ready cited, gives a long account of 
John Bassol, a countryman of Duns’, 
and his favoured pupil. Such a 

S erson lived, was a pupil of Duns 
cotus, wrote commentaries on the 
Sentences, and earned for himself the 
title of Doctor Ordonatissimus; but 
we are aware of no evidence that he 
was a Scotsman. The most cele¬ 
brated of the immediate pupils of 
Duns Scotus, if those may be called 
pupils who in some measure contra- 
verted the doctrines of their master, 
were Occam and Bradwardinc, both 
Englishmen. One Scotsman at least, 
however, became distinguished in 
Paris as a scholastic writer,—John 
Mair, or Major, chiefly known as 
the author of a history of Great 
Britain — which is, more properly 
speaking, a history of Scotland—but 
who also wrote on the Sentences. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and his style has b< eu sarcastically 
spoken of as Sorbonnic. Buchanan 
stands under the accusation of hay¬ 
ing been educated and fed by his 
bounty*and of having, when he be¬ 
came illustrious, satirised his bene¬ 
factor as Solo copnomdne Major. The 
expression of appgtent contempt, 
however, is of Majors own select¬ 
ing ; he employs it as a jest which 
may be safely uttered of^ himself by 
one whose fame was so secure as his. 
And indeed a general notion that 
all who wrote on scholastic divinity 
were to be deemed foolish men, could 
alone have brought people to look 
on such an author with feelings 
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other than respectful. His small 
history is full of very valuable mat¬ 
ter. He was a bold thinker on sub¬ 
jects both political and ecclesiastical, 
and from the Sorbonne he wrote in 
favour of the limitation of the papal 
power. 

The name of Major naturally; in¬ 
troduces us to that of another histo¬ 
rian of greater celebrity—Hector 
Boece, professor of the college of 
Moutacute, whose History of Sootlaud 
was first published at Paris in the 
year 1520. It is perhaps scarcely 
proper to say that we ought to feel a 
national pride in the success obtained 
by this work. Scotland contemplates 
tins erratic child with such mixed 
feelings as those which a father may 
be supposed to indulge in towards a 
scamp of a sou, the cleverness of 
whose rather scandalous feats excite 
an impulse of paternal admiration. 
Boeee lias been one of the most suc¬ 
cessful of impostors. We find in the 
arid pages of his predecessors the raw 
outline of a fabulous history of .Scot¬ 
land, and he filled it up with so 
much life and character that the 
world could not help believing in it.. 
Even the sarcastic Erasmus put faith 
in Boece, and Paulas Jovius thought 
him cijiially eloquent and erudite. 
His influence on our history has been 
wonderful. Buchanan adopted his 
luxurious pictures, chastening the 
language iu which they were narrated, 
and adapting them by an occasional 
twist to the. exemplification of his 
own political and ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trines. This fictitious history found 
its way into all foreign works of his¬ 
torical” reference, when the. fictitious 
histories of other nations had been 
curtailed, and it came to be the 
fashion tnat Scotland w««. looked on* 
as the most ancient of the European 
nations, carrying the dyniajfcy of her 
kings, and a connected series of poli¬ 
tical events, far before the birth of 
Christ. As wqgpre not bound strictly 
to follow chronological order, it is 
perhaps not inappropriate here to 
mention tljp man who, by a thorough 
critical examination of the sources of 
our early history, effectually removed 
the fables of Boece. This was done 
by one who, like himself, was a priest, 
and wrote in Paris—Father Thomas 
Imres, of the Scottish College, whose 


critical “ Essay on the Early Inhabit¬ 
ants of Scotland " was published in 
172U. Father Innes lived at a time 
when the law and public ojpiflion in 
Scotland rendered it unsafe to r people 
of his profession and religion to be 
conspicuous, and his sceptical in¬ 
quiries into the early history of Scot¬ 
land, published in English, were not 
likely to attract much attention 
among his fellow-priests in France. 
Hence we know not where he was 
born, or when he died; and indeed the 
only known incident of his personal 
history is, that he was noticed by 
Wodrow, the historian of the Cove¬ 
nanters, making researches in the 
Advocates’ Library. The two men, 
following to a certain extent the same 
pursuit, must have felt utterly alien 
to each other. Wodrow, a thoroughly 
homespun western Whig of the most 
rigid order, went no farther back than 
the two or throe generations of the 
Scottish clergy immediately behind 
his own, ami looked on all things 1m:- 
yohd the ecclesiastical circle of. the 
western Presbyterians as idle ami 
unprofitable vanity, unworthy of his 
research. Tlio Jacobite priest, on the 
other hand, saw nothing genuine or 
worthy of a good mans reflections 
save in the records of the past, and 
lived only in the hope flint all the 
existing fabric of heresy and innova¬ 
tion would, after its brief hour of 
usurpation was fulfilled, fall again to 
pieces, and open up the good old 
ways. Each did service iu his own 
way. The Covenantor was a preju¬ 
diced, but, in a great measure, a 
trustworthy narrator of thii^s within 
the scoj>e of his narrow inquiries; 
the priest of the Scots College at 
Paris was far better occupied in the 
past than the present, and bequeathed 
to us a noble monument of historical 
criticism, wdiile his brethren were 
busily employed iu plots and conspi¬ 
racies to plunge tho nation iu a civil 
war. Wodrow, though he hod few 
sympathies with a Romish priest, 
looked on the scholar with a kindly 
feeling, and records in his note-book 
thus, “ He is not engaged in politics, 
as far as <an be guessed: and is a 
monkish bookish person, who meddles 
with nothing burliterature.” 

The contestsconnectedwith the Re¬ 
formation dispersed many able Scots- 
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men abroad, who made Europe ring be among the moat restless in Europe, 
with their vehement eloquence. Fore- offered to the two Buchanans, and 
most among these we must of course several other scholars who aecompa- 
count Buchanan, whose works, iseu- nied them, a retreat from the conflicts 
ing in numerous editions from the then shaking the other European na* 
presses of Franoe and Holland, were Mona But ihe tranquillity of Portu- 
m every library. He studied at Paris, gal seems to have been more iuhni- 
and became a professor of the college ’ eal to the body of men who went to 
of St Barba He resided in France, constitute the university than the 
during several of his early years of turbulence of other places. Buchanan 
obscurity and study, as the tutor and was subjected to inquisitorial coer- 
compamon of a fellow-countryman, eion, to an extent not precisely asccr- 
the young Earl of Oassiliis. The flat- tained, though there is no reason to 
toring attentions of James V., whom believe that lie was under any of the 
he met in, Paris, whither the Scottish horrible tortures alway associated 
monarch had gone to bring homo with the word inquisition. Yet, 
his bride 7 Magdalene of France, were we to accept a belief popularly 
induced him to return to his native entertained, the inquisition had in- 
country. But he had accustomed flicted on him a punishment, as po- 
himself to intellectual luxuries such tent as it was original, in compelling 
as Scotland could not then effectually him to write his renowned transla- 
funiish, and ho soon went back tion of the Psalms. Wc know 
to the Continent. He was fifty-five little of his true position in Portu- 
years of age before he again resided gal, save that he was actually there, 
m Scotland. He was for several occupied in his translation, and that 
years Professor of Humanity in in leaving the country he considered 
the College of Guienne, at Bor- that he had accomplished an escape, 
deaux, where he had for his pupil He afterwards sojourned in the fa- 
the essayist Montaigne, who spoke mily of the Marshal de Brissac (le 
Latin as the language of his enild- beau Jirmac), one of the last of those 
hood, and afterwards learned his na- great French captains who hold their 
tivo tongue as an accomplishment, batons as sceptics, and stood on a 
Here Buchanan was the neighbour rank with princes. The young Prince 
and friend of the elder Scaliger, who Henry said that, if he were not the 
was fifteen years older than himself, Dauphin of France, he would choose to 
and saw Joseph Justus, destined to he the Duke de Briseac: and when the 
the throne of European scholarship, king desired promotion in the army for 
a child in his fathers house at. Agin, a favourite, he had to put his request 
The younger ricaliger was probably to Brissae like one gentleman to an- 
not uninfluenced by his childish re- other. The Scottish historian must 
collections of his father's friend, have seen much to teach him real 
when he»mamtained Buchanan’s su- history under such a roof. Yet it is 
periority over all the poets of the not easy to suppose that so dose a 
ago who wrote in Latin. Buchanan contact with a formidable opponent 
appears to have remained longer at of the Huguenots, aim a colleague of 
Bordeaux than in any other place : ‘the Guises, could have been.very gra- 
but the vagrant habits uf his class tifying to Buchanan's Protestant pre¬ 
took him, after a few years, to Paris, diloch op*. Such was the varied and 
and thence from place to place in stirring life led by this great man 
France, where his biographers with before he devoted nis services to his 
difficulty trace him by the offices own country; and wa cannot doubt 
held by him in the universities. He that; in those days* when no news- 
was about forty years old when he paper’s “own correspondent” made 
appeared to have finally established people familiar with the, daily pro- 
huusetf in life as a professor in the ceeaingsin distant courts and camps, 
newly-founded university of Coira-, the wide practical insight into hwmsa 
bra in Portugal. 1|© had then as his affairs thus acquired by him must 
^how-professor his brother, Patrick have given him a great superiority 
Buchanan, unknown to fame. The to the world of provincial statesmen 
state winch is generally reputed to in which he found himself 
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John. Knos^ though hia feme reate 
in . general on other grounds, was no 
mean representative of the scholar¬ 
ship o£ Scotland mother lands. Hie 
Brat acquaintance with the French 
was neither of hie own seekingnor 
to his own edification and enjoyment. 
He was soused in the midst of the 
piratical band who held the castle 
of St Andrews* after the murder of 
Beaton, and had to endure (tonal 
ela very in the galleys. The observa¬ 
tions of the great .Reformer on the 
life and manners by which he was 
surrounded, if he had favoured the 
world with them, must haves lieen 
eminently curious and instructive. 
We can imagine such experiences 
preparing him with examples of life 
ana conversation which would enable 
the Scottish preacher to startle liis 
French and Swiss congregationa 
The rwuliness with which he under¬ 
took his foreign ministrations is one 
of the incidents creditable to the 
general scholarship of the Scots at 
that period. It. is un instructive 
fact that of this man, so (wwerful in 
his day, aud so popular through sub¬ 
sequent generations, Scotland has 
preserved no remembrauce, either in 
painting or sculpture. It shows, too, 
in a very striking shape, how entirely 
the great scholars ami teachers of the 
age were driven to the Continent for 
the more affluent adjuncts of art and 
literature, that the only portrait of 
the Scottish reformer' having any 
claim to authenticity, is the small 
cut in the work of liis friend, Theo¬ 
dore Beza— “ leones virorum doc- 
trina simid et pietate illusfcrium,” of 
Joannes Onoxvs. It is the prototype 
of the well-known portrait which 
shows a thin hard face, high cheek¬ 
bones, with a long wiry beard— a 
Genova cap on thebead, Lind a high- 
shouldered Geneva gown. It is ne¬ 
cessary for the very fallible race of 
book collectors to keep these charac¬ 
teristics in remembrance, since, in 
the French edition of Beza, the por 
trait of some other man has bum 
substituted for that of Knox. 

The early Reformer aud the leaders 
of the predominant ecclesiastical party 
in Scotland, for a considerable period 
after the Reformation, were eminently 
learned, The example of a foreign 
education: was set to them by their 


political head,, the Regent. Moray, 
who studied under the renowned 
Rater Ramus. The true place for a 
working clergyman i%we mast ad¬ 
mit, his (swish; and it may not be 
the best test of parochial usefulness 
in ijuiet times, and with satisfactory 
national academic institutions, that 
the clergyman’s name is widely blown 
in foreign lands, aud that he has 
spent much of his time in distant 
literary circles. But still the Euro¬ 
pean renown obtained by the earlier 
Protestant churchmen, arising as it 
did from the necessity to breathe a 
higher intellectual atmosphere than 
the narrow compass of their native 
country could supply, is in itself an 
object deserving of high admiration ; 
mid when it was buried in the 
wretched ecclesiastical conllicts of 
the great civil war, and the Scottish 
Church came forth from these shorn 
of her intellectual lustre, it is difficult 
to avoid some feeling of regret for 
this part of the change, even if we 
admit that the change, us a whole, 
was beneficial to the clergy and to 
the country. 

The immediate colleague of Knox, 
John Craig — he whose denuncia¬ 
tory sermons afterwards frightened 
Kiiig James from his propriety—un¬ 
derwent, before he became a minister 
in Edinburgh, adventures which seem 
to have been still more marvellous 
and (lerilous than those ofliis loader. 
It is said, though the story is rather 
improbable, tliat he was converted 
by a jtorasal of a copy of Calvin’s 
liistitutoH in the library of the Domi¬ 
nicans of Bologna, among, whom lie 
held an office of high trust. The 
legend proceeds to say that he, avow¬ 
ed his opinions, and was condemned 
to death at Home, but tliat he was 
released by a general breaking open 
of the prisons on the death of Pope 
Paul IV. The next act of the drama 
finds liim in the bands of a band of 
robbers, one of whom recognising 
him, and remembering to have been 
helped.by him when a destitute wan¬ 
derer at Bologna, induces his com¬ 
panions to am instead of robbing' 
the wanderer. Compelled, to seek 
refuge in Genova, he,.was on Ids 
way thither, jjfessing in disguise 
through bypaths, and hunger andpro- 
„ stratum iiaving overmen Iiim,hehad 
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wit down patiently to await the endL 
when a dog approached him, and laid 
a piece of money at his feat. Such 
wore the stories believed of the mi¬ 
nister of Edinburgh, who had been 
so long a wanderer from home, and 
hud so entirely forgotten his native 
language, that he required to preach 
in Latin to u select audience in the 
Magdalen Chapel in the Cowgatc, 
until he found time to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of his native 
tongue. 

Alexander Arbuthnot, Principal 
of King's College in Aberdeen, and 
an ecclesiastical leader of eminence 
in the reign of King James, studied 
under Cujacius at Bourges. Erskine 
of Dun, oue of the early lay leaders 
of the. Reformation, studied under 
Melunetlum at Witteluberg, and pass¬ 
ed over to Cojiculiugen, when' we 
are told that lie attended the lectures 
of John MaeCabe.UK, a Scotsman, of 
whom we know nothing more than a 
brief account in the “ 1 listeria Lite- 
rariu ” of ear friend Dempster. 
What Highland name may have linen 
so Latinised in assimilation to the 
heroes of the Apocrypha, we know 
not. Andrew Melville, not less 
known to fame from bis place in 
ecclesiastical history than from the 
interesting memoir by Dr M'Crie, 
studied at Paris, and went afterwards 
to Poieticrs, where lie became regent 
in the college of .St Marceau. He 
succeeded Knox in the friendship of 
Bcza, ami was so sedulously the. dis¬ 
ciple of the venerable scholar, that 
his enemies called him Bezus ape. 
Several of the succeeding loaders of 
the Scottish Church, such as Alex¬ 
ander Aless, professor of divinity at 
Prank fort, Boyd of Truchrig, Thomas 
Bmetnn, Bail lie, Henderson, M‘Ward, 
anil Spang, had intimate relations 
with Cont mental scholars. Concern¬ 
ing the last we must make an expla¬ 
nation, lest wo suffer the fate of the 
editor of Bai(lie's letters, who, at the 
hands of a great jKipular reviewer, is 
charged with gross blundering in 
substituting for the respectable Scot¬ 
tish surname Strang, that of Spang, 
which means no other than to leap 
distractedly. But Spang was the re- 
si R-eted name of a Very considerable 
scholar and an acute observer, as any 
one will find who chooses to peruse 


his “ Rerum nuper in Regno Scoticse 

f estarum Historia,” <bc., published at 
Jantzie in 1641, of w r hich the present 
writer has the felicity to possess a 
tall clean copy hound m vellum. 

As we arc not writing in any contro¬ 
versial spirit, it may be permitted to 
us to say, that the reputation of Scot¬ 
land was respectably supported by the 
opponents of these eminent divines. 
The memoirs of the supporters of tin- 
old faith, however, do not come to us 
with the same full tone off applause as 
tin: champions of the winning side— 
curent </uia vat? saci’O. It would be 
inappropriate to count Beaton among 
these controversial champions. His 
history was the elimax of that su- 
iremc despotic power whieh had to 
>e broken ere oontroversyrould com¬ 
mence ; but we note in passing, as 
appropriate to our subject, that hewaH 
Bishop of Mirepoix, Cardinal of St 
Stephen in Monte (Velio, and an 
acute and powerful Continental diplo¬ 
matist. Knox’s principal controver¬ 
sial opponent was a person of a diff er¬ 
ent class, Niuian Winzeat, or Win¬ 
gate, abbot of tin- monastery of St 
Janies, at Ratisbon. To this office, 
whieh has a dignified sound, lie was 
driven by losing that of parish 
schoolmaster in Linlithgow : and 
lie seemed to cany with him regrets 
for his severance from that, <f his 
kindly town,’’ and a lively sense of 
the importance of the functions 
there fulfilled by him, judging “ the 
teaching of the youtiilicad in vir¬ 
tue and science, next after the 
authority w ith the ministers of jus- 
tine, under it and after tin* angcli- 
val office of godly pastors, to obtain 
the third principal piece most com¬ 
modious and neeessuij to the kirk of 
4. rod.'" Winzeat was the author of 
the <l Flagellum Sectariorum.” and of 
a precious tiact called “ The Last 
Blast of the Trumpet of Godis Worde 
aganis the vsurpit auctoritie of Johne 
Knox, and his Caluiniane brether.” 
This, of course, was not a kind of 
production to be safely published in 
the sixteenth century, ip a place 
where the object of the attack was 
supreme in power: and it completed 
that measure of Winzeat’s iniquity 
which compelled him to seek safety 
and find promotion abroad. Winzeat, 
who affected a contempt for innova- 
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tions in style, and a ,love for tke pri¬ 
mitive Scottish tongue, charged Knox 
with corrupting, by the introduction 
of Anglicisms,“ our auld plain Soottes 
quhilk sour mother lent sou.” 

If etymological critics should agree 
in hi ding the charge of innovation 
juBt—ana our general impression is 
that there is ground for it—they 
will show that Knox, on a small scale, 
imitated Luther, in reforming the 
language in winch he promulgated 
the reformation of religion. 

Among the most conspicuous of 
those who ventured to run a tilt 
at Buchanan, was Adam Black¬ 
wood. His grandfather fell atFlod- 
den. His father was killed in the 
wars of Heury VIII., probably at 
Pinkie, when lie was ten years old, 
and his mother died soon after, a 
widow broken-hearted. The boy, 
tended by relations whose religion 
gave them more influence in other 
countries than at home, was sent 
early abroad. He became n thorough 
Frenchman, studying at Paris, and 
Alluding his (lavs at Poioticrs, where 
lie was a counsellor of the parliament, 
and professor of law. He was a cham¬ 
pion of the old church and the divine 
right of kings, ami wrote with the 
controversial vehemence of the age 
against the opinions promulgated by 
Buchanan, in his “ Dejure regni apud 
fScotos.” Hut that for which he chiefly 
claims remembrance is his “ Martyrc 
do la lAeyno d’Kscosse, Douarierc do 
France,” <S:c., with an account of the 
“ jnensonges, calumnies et faulses ac- 
cusationes dresses contrc cettc tres 
vertueuse, tres Catholique et tres 
illustre princesse.” It is most easily 
to l»e found in the reprint of tracts 
on Queen Mary, by Jebb. Black¬ 
wood hit the key-note of that kind 
of chivalrous rejection ot sublunary 
testimony, and deification of the ac¬ 
cused, which have characterised the 
subsequent vindicators of Queen 
Mary’s innocence; and there is in 
his resolute singleness of purpose, 
and energy of championship, the 
charm whiqfi, in spite of all doubts 
and difficulties, pervades the writings 
of this class. Another contemporaiy 
vindicator of Qneen Mary, John Les¬ 
lie, the worthy Bishop of Ross, es¬ 
teemed by Mends and foes, lived 
much at foreign courts, conducting 


vain negotiations for the release of 
his royal mistress, and was a resident 
at Rohm) when he published his his¬ 
tory of Scotland. Another Scotsman, 
of the same family name, George 
Leslie, enjoyed a more astounding 
but less substantial fame as a cham¬ 
pion of Catholicism. John Benedict 
Kinuccini, archbishop of Fertnn, wrote 
his life and marvellous jul ventures, 
under the name of Hie “ Scottish Ca¬ 
puchin ”—II Oappuechine Scoz/.ese ; 
who, returning to nis native towers at 
Monymusk, the re executed miraculous 
eouversions, for the. particulars of 
which we refer, as official people say, 
to the document itself. It. was trans¬ 
lated into several languages, drama¬ 
tised, and acted, and an abridgment 
of it by Lord Hailes, written with his 
usual dry succinctness, is to be found 
among his biographical tracts. 

The short duration of the Episcopal 
establishment in Scotland after the 
Reformation, afforded few opportu¬ 
nities for its clerical members con¬ 
necting themselves with foreign coun¬ 
tries, Indore the period when Scotland 
became less conspicuous for the mi¬ 
gration of her sons. Yet. the Episcopal 
Church showed the Continent more 
than one eminent ecclesiastic. Fa- 
trick Adamson, a man highly itiipo- 
mlar in ecclesiastical politics, in his 
atter (lays wrote sonic clever Laitiii 
poems at'lJourgcs, to beguile his time 
while in hiding from the slaughterers 
of St Bartholomew. l)r John Forbes, 
of Corse, whose “ Tractates dc Simo- 
nia,” and other works, in two portly 
folios, are an element in every com¬ 
plete theological library, left nis pa¬ 
ternal acres in Aberdeenshire,, and 
for some years wandered among the 
universities of France, Germany, and 
Holland, passing so far north as Up- 
sala. He married at Middelburg a 
Dutch wife, bearing the name of Socle 
Roosc Boom, whicli, being translated, 
means, it appears, Sweet Rose T r ee. 
Spottiswooii, the historian - arch¬ 
bishop, adapted himself so much to 
the customs of Paris, that lie was 
under the accusation of having tlicro 
attended in- cm; and the good Bishop 
Leighton lived long enough in 
France to speak ljjtc a Frenchman. 

Our slight notices have run in cur¬ 
rents, as one narrfc suggested another 
by some one of the causes of aaso- 
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ciation, contiguity in time or place, 
similarity or antagonism. We might 
find many names illustrative o£ oar 
object,* •which arc not met in such 
fortuitous mid devious excursions. 
There is, for instance,. Florence Wil¬ 
son, who commemorates with plea¬ 
sant pensiveness Iris early childhood 
on the banka of the Lome, while he 
writes on tlie consolations of philo¬ 
sophy in the old .cathedral town of 
C'arjHmtrsis, of which he is hm much 
a denizen as if his ancestors had 
lived there for many generations. 
He is known to the learned as de¬ 
mentias VolusinuH ; mid if we had 
room, we woidd (.junto the picturesque 
account which lus patron, the great 
Cardinal Budolate, gives of his dis¬ 
covery and adoption of the youthful 
wanderer from the far north, who 
spoke to )iint in the Latin tongue so 
eloquently and appropriately. A 
n'ffltm of more solid fame was Gil- 
Kirt -lack—(filbert us >J admit*—a 
teacher at Herborn and Helms! adt, 
and professor of philosophy in 'the 
University of Leyden at the com¬ 
mencement of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In his “ lustitutiones PhysicK?,” 
which is a hook rather of psychology 
than physics, there are some passages 
which might justify a person desir¬ 
ous to make out a case, in maintain¬ 
ing that he anticipated some of 
the views of the common-souse school 
of his countrymen. A life of him 
will he Found in the Theatrum Cla- 
l’oruni Virormn" of Frehei - , who, iu- 
teuiling to begin in a very compli¬ 
mentary strain, tells us. that jVaius 
est Aba\lonia\ xeptenlritmalu Jirit- 
nnnke ewvorio, tainton um pinnitu 
■nobili. William litigate. and Robert 
La Hour were simultaneously profes¬ 
sors at Bordeaux ; and it is or tliem ' 
that Vinotus is supposed to write to 
Buchanan when he says, “This school 
is rarely without a Scotsman ; it has 
two at present—one of whom is pixv- 
fessor of philosophy, the otlier of the 
Greek language and mathematics; 
both are good, honest, ami learned men, 
and enjoy the favourable opinion of 
their auditors.” * The same university 
was for some time the theatre of the 
celebrity of John Cameron, whose 
life, as written by Bayle, affords us 


an excellent specimen of the vagrant 
Scottish scholar, tilling successively, a 
chair in half tho universities of west¬ 
ern Europe. The great sceptic re¬ 
cords the astonishment of the French, 
who found in this youth, raw from 
Glasgow, “ que dans un age si peu 
availed, il parlait en Grec sur le 
chomp avec la uieine facility, efc avec 
la meme purifcd que d’autres font en 
Latin.” It would be unpardonable 
to omit William Bdlendcn, of whose 
life scarcely anything is known, save 
that he spent the greater jjart of his 
days in Paris, where he is-spoken of 
as an advocate, and a professor of 
humanity. His works are remark¬ 
able for their pure latinity and their 
searching analytical criticism of the 
indications of ancient life and govern¬ 
ment afforded by the classical writers, 
and especially by Cicero. A set of 
his tracts, clustered together under 
the title “ De ritatu,” was re-edited 
by Samuel Par, with a Latiu preface 
in his usual style, bristling with 
Greek quotations, and allusions to 
Foxius and Jforthius. The chief 
object of the publication was to show 
how largely Conyers Middleton, in 
his life of Cicero, was indebted to 
Bel louden. 

Every one is familiar with the “ Ar- 
geuis” of Barclay. Many have been 
tempted by the aspect of the compact 
elzevir in the book-stalls to transfer 
it to tlieir library. Few, however, 
notwithstanding the oulogturu of 
Cowper, lmvo read this dense little 
romance. We must admit that, in 
any attempts we have made on it, we 
have found it, as Fuseli said of “ Para- 
dise Lott,” tough work: and on the 
whole we prefer his “ Satyrieon Eu- 
phormiouis,” on aocount of ita curious 
notices of the condition of Britain. 
But two centuries aud a liotf will 
dim the brilliancy of popular works. 
Barclay was a great author, whose 
name was known over the learned 
world. A Scotsman strictly he was 
not, for he was bom in France ; but 
he came of an Aberdeenshire family, 
the some whose old forta^iee of Towie - 
enabled the Russian general to take 
the name of Barclay ae Tolly. The 
father of the author of “ Argenie,” 
William Barclay, was bom in Aber- 


* Quoted iu Irving's “ Lives of Scottish Writers,” i. 237, 
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doeushire, in the year 1640. After 
sitting at the feet of Oiyacituvaad 
learning from Donellus and Contras, 
he became professor of civil ian in 
the University of Pontamousson, in 
Lorraine. He wrote some jurispru¬ 
dential works, chiefly with a political 
tendency, and might have been cited 
among the opponents of Buchanan. 
Somewhat closer than that of the 
author of “ Argenis ” was the connec¬ 
tion with Scotland of another bril¬ 
liant writer of fiction. Count An¬ 
thony Hamilton, though his parents 
sojourned in Ireland at the time of 
his birth, must be counted a true 
Scot by origin. But his days were 
spent amid scenes far different from 
those of poor Scotland, then under 
the gripe of cruel tyranny on the one 
side, and gloomy fanaticism on the 
i >ther. All general readers know that, 
while we have in the Memoirs of 
Grammont. some of the most distinct 
and lively pictures of Louis XIV. and 
his great servants, they afford a pic¬ 
ture the most vivid and picturesque 
ever presented _bv human pen of the. 
court of Charles II., with all its wild 
strange mixture of beauty, wit, eccen¬ 
tricity, grace, brutality, and profli¬ 
gacy. No writer ever more fully de¬ 
veloped the capacity of the French 
language for rapid dear narrative, 
decorated here and t here with care¬ 
less easy wit Macaulay in his late 
volumes well says of him, that “lie 
deserves the high praise of having, 
though not a Frenchman, written 
the book which is of all books 
the most exquisitely French, troth 
in spirit and in manner.” Hol¬ 
ism says, in tho eleventh chapter of 
his constitutional history, “ The ‘ Me- 
xnoires de Grammont ’ are known to 
everybody, and are almost unique in 
their kind, not only for tL< grace of 
their style, and the vivacity of their 
pictures, but for the happy ignorance 
m which the author seems to have 
lived, that any one of his readers 
could imagine that there are such 
things as virtue and principle in the 
' world.” Win cannot assent to this. 
It is true that Hamilton tells the 
vilest things without a word of re¬ 
buke j but semefc&nea a brief, clean 
artistic statement is the severest of all 
rebuke, while throughout his wicked 
narrative there is a tone of sarcastic 


cemnm^faafit perhaps, but still clean 
The calm placidity with which he 
picturesquely describes the worst ac¬ 
tions, and attributes-them to the 
worst motives, exposes the rotten¬ 
ness of the social system in which he 
lived far more emphatically than any 
rigtcbmoralist could have exposed ft 
in external denunciations We sec at 
once that lie was far too clever a man 
to believe that the worid could go on 
if its leading people were all like the 
circle in which he moved, and there¬ 
fore it is that he anatomises them, 
and lets the world sec what they are. 
In u common scomfulness of spirit 
we have often thought that Gram¬ 
mont resembles Voltaire’s “ Candide.” 
Through both we can perceive that 
intellectual capacity in tho author 
which might entitle him to say. Video 
m&fiora. That the better way receives 
their approval might perhaps be 
doubtful — that thpy accepted the 
worn 1 , as an established fact, even 
whije lashing it with their sarcasm, 
is, we fear, indisputable. 

The “Argon isand Grammont load 
us into a class of writers, in which we 
remember at this moment only one 
other eminent name among the Scots¬ 
men who chiefly laboured abroad— 
it is that of Michael Ramsay, bet¬ 
ter known as the Chevalier Ramsay, 
the pupil of Fdndlmi, and the author of 
the “ Travels of (tyros.” We are not 
tempted to dwell on the life and la¬ 
bours of this amiable man. and so 
turning to the next category of au¬ 
thors to which chance directs us, find 
that the jurists present themselves. 

Robert Reid ? the second President 
of the Court ‘ot Session, wrh enabled 
to adjust the procedure in that tri¬ 
bunal to the foreign model on which 
it was founded, by much sojourning 
among the Italian aud French law¬ 
yers. He was a pat ron of letters, and 
desired to infuse new intellectual 
blood into his country, by inducing 
eminent foreign scholars to reside in 
So *tland. He brought with him from 
France, and placed as a monk in the 
retired monastery of Kudos*, Fer¬ 
raras, the I’icdmontcso who con¬ 
tinued Boece’-* history. 

Among his. contemporaries several 
Scotsmen held the chairs of juris¬ 
prudence in the Continental universi¬ 
ties. Edward Henryson, who wrote 
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a tract “ De Jurisdictione,” preserv¬ 
ed in Mecrman’s “Thesaurus,” and 
who was employed in editing and 
consolidating the Scottish acts in the 
reign of James VI. ? was for some 
times professor of civil lawat Bourges. 
Peter Bissat was professor of canon 
law in Bologna,andwrote Homeworks, 
jurisprudential and literary, with 
which wo profess no .acquaintance be¬ 
yond the titles attributed to them in 
works of reference. Henry Sorim- 
geour, of the liouseof Dud hope, gained 
a far higher fame among Continental 
civilians by his Creek version of the 
‘‘(Jo/istitiitioiios Novell® he lived 


the greater part of his (lays at Augs¬ 
burg and Geneva. Sir Thomas Craig, 
the great feudalist, though he lived a 
good deal in Scotland, drew the re¬ 
sources of his work from his inter¬ 
course with the Continental jurists, 
the next generation of whom referred 
to it as an authority. Among jurists 
we would require, were we assorting 
our eminent countrymen in depart¬ 
ments, to count the eccentric Mark 
Alexander Boyd, the friend of (‘uja- 
cius, who found himself, although a 
Protestant, fighting against his own 
friends. 

The well-earned renown of Scot¬ 
land as a medical school belongs to 
that later period when she was en¬ 
abled to keep her distinguished sons 
at home. If we wen: less rigid in 
our selection of names, we might 
claim one of the early lords of the 
i’.ml astir science, which was the medi¬ 
cal science of its day, in “ the won¬ 
drous Michael Scott.’' But within 
the period of more authentic bio¬ 
graphy, if not of more legitimate 
science, we arc not unrepresented 
abroad in this department. Duncan 
Liddol, the son of a respectable citi- * 
r.cn in Aberdeen, where lie was horn 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, ambitious for a wider field 
thau bis native town afforded, took 
his stuff in his hand, and wandered 
to Frankfort- on-the-Oder ; where he 
found a friend and guide m his coun¬ 
tryman, John Craig, professor of 
logic and mathematics. After trials 
of his fortune in several places, he 
be wane professor* of physic in the 
university of Holmstadt, where he 
was revered as the founder and 
maintainor of a distinguished medi¬ 


cal school. His professional works 
had a great European reputation 
in their day.. Henry Blackwood, 
the brother of the vindicator of 
Queen Mary, was dean of the fuculty 
of medicine in the University of 
Paris. Peter Lowe, who wrote a 
book no less comprehensive than 
“ The whole Course of Chirurgie” in 
1597, styled himself “ Arcllian Doctor 
in the Faculty of Chirurgie in Paris,” 
and became physician in ordinary to 
Henry IV. A life of Marc Duncan, 
who was a practising physician at 
Saumur, will lie found in Moreri. 
He obtained so high a professional 
reputation, that King James I. of 
England endeavoured to bring him 
to St James’s, but he had married 
and settled himself in France. H<> 
wrote a pamphlet, taking the bold 
and merciful view of the celebrated 
persecution of Urban Graudier, the 
events connected with which came 
under his immediate notice—but he 
is chiefly remembered as the author 
oft lie “ l nstitutioims Logics*.” He was 
Principal of the University of Sau¬ 
mur. Another multifariously endow- 
c< l Scottish physician, Walter .Donald¬ 
son,an Aberdonian, is commemorated 
at length by Bayle. In the University 
of Sedan he was professor of Physios, 
Ethics, and Greek. Dr Pitcairn, 
now better known as a sarcastic Ja¬ 
cobite author than as a scientific phy¬ 
sician, was a professor in Leyden 
before he took up his residence in 
Edinburgh. 

While driven to a dost 1 by the 
necessity of space, several omis¬ 
sions crowd on us spontaneously. 
There is a whole host of Gordons, in¬ 
cluding Sir Robert of Straloch, the 
topographer who, assisted by Timothy 
Pont, prepared the volume of Bleairs 
great historical atlas, which is known 
ns the Thcatrum Scotia). There, are 
tlir-i Johnstons—Arthur and John 
the poets, and Robert the historian. 
Sir Robert Ayton, whose monument 
is in Westminster Abbey, wrote 
many of his sw eet poems in France, 
and frequented several ofcthe German 
courts. David Panther—whose “Li- 
terse regum Scotorum” were thought 
worthy of publication at a period com¬ 
paratively late, on account of the ex¬ 
cellence of their latinity—was a wan¬ 
derer abroad, and acquired a know- 
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ledge of foreign countries which mark¬ 
ed him out as a proper representative 
of the crown of Scotland at ike French 
court. Patrick Young (Patridus 
Junius), the great biblical critiCj who 
introduced the Alexandrian version of 
the Bible to the learned world, lived 
much in Paris, and corresponded 
with fellow-labourers in Holland and 
Germany, 

If, insteadof being brought abruptly 
to a close at a certain page, we hod a 
volume or so at our disposal, we 
might go on wandering about among 
the vestiges of Continental celebrity, 
and picking up here and there a 
Scotsman eminent as an author or 
teacher. But we do not profess to 
conduct an exhaustive inquiry, and 
shall be content to believe that our 
desultory notices arc a sufficient in¬ 
dication of the profusion of intellec¬ 
tual wealth which Scotland lias cast 
abroad. To compare our mental pro¬ 
ductiveness with that of the average 
civilised world, we might, after the 


fashion of tables of exports and im¬ 
ports, balance the results with the 
number of eminent men whom for* 
sign countries have sent to ua.' Ob¬ 
jections might, however, wo suspect, 
be taken to such a comparison, on the 
plea that the soil of Scotland was too 
aridand penurious toattract ambitious 
men from the other nations of Europe, 
and that the very motives which 
sent our countrymen abroad, preclude 
ixs from supposing that we were to 
draw ail equivalent in naturalised 
foreigners. This reproach, however, 
does not apply to England, where, al¬ 
though many of tne established 
sources of dignity and emolument bo- 
lohg exclusively to the native subjects 
of tlie crowu, enough has ever remain¬ 
ed over to attract ability from the 
world at large. Yet even beside so 
imperfect a record as our desultory 
list, how meagre iu the biographical 
dictionaries seems the record of 
foreigners who have achieved emi¬ 
nence in Britain ! 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Whatever concerns the future of have been effected with better, and 
her Indian empire may well claim to demonstrate the necessity of a 
from England grave attention, even radical change in the method of their 
amid the din of the “ world's dk- supply. True, also, the system had 
hate." If the mighty work in produced, or rather had been irapo- > 
which she is now engaged eause her tent to oxclude, Elphinston, Webb, 
to watch with less tlian due interest Babington, Clerk, Metcalfe, Bird, 
the result of the great experiment Anderson, Thomason, and * all who *• 
which she initiated m 18.13; if, under justified Mr Canning’s eulogium of 
the pressure of affairs apparently more India as “so fertile m statesmen;” . 
important, she be induced to imagine but these were but hundreds among 
that she may await in security the thousands—exceptions to what ought 
gradual evolution of all the benefits to l»e the rule ; proper precaution 
which the “ A ct to provide for the might secure an entire phalanx of 
Government of India' * was intended Pitts and Foxes, Mansfields and 
and is expected to produce, she may Eldons. Au idea that India was 
be roughly aroused from a pleasing languishing from n deficiency of those 
delusion, and find, when too late, talents with which all departments 
that she lms dealt herself a blow, of the home market were so nbiui- 
wliich the more open, and therefore dantly supplied, certainly obtained 
more dreaded, agency of Bussian very general countenance and cur- 
armies would have been impotent rency at the time; and little doubt 
to indict. ' ‘ can be entertained that the framers 

We are not of those who would of the bill of 1653 regarded those- of 
endure evil, because practical oxperi- its clauses which provide for the fu- 
inent. can alone determine with cor- ture recruiting of the Civil Service, 
tainty the efficacy of a proposed as among the most important of the 
remedy ; but we iiold it to be the whole, and that from their operation 
part of true wisdom, not only to be are still looked for its most valuable 
careful in its selection, but to watch fruits. To these provisions, there¬ 
with the most cautious prudence the fore, we propose to confine our atten- 
progress of its operation. tion at present, in order that we may 

When the Legislature recently set judge on what ground these expecta- 
itself to amend the constitution and tious rest—what are the hopes of suc- 
workiug of our Indian Government, cess—and what the chances of disap- 
mauy, nay the majority, of its sup- pointmeut. It is, indeed, a question 
posed defects were confidently attri- of vital importance; for, grouting that 
buted to the unfitness and incapacity evils existed, and that a remedy was 
of the members of the Civil Service— required, it is obvious that if we 
that is, of the men charged with its have wholly or j&rtially mistaken 
administration. They had been se- the case, ana applet the wrong one, 
looted, it was urged, without discri - a the consequences may involve, not 
ruination, educated imperfectly and merely the postponement of the eure, 
unsuitably, and sunt at an immature but the rapid and fatal progress of 
age to the scone of their future duties, the disease. The changes made by 
where their ignorance and ineffi- the late act in the constitution of the 
cieney but grew with their growth Indian Civil Service embrace— 
under the indolence-begetting sun of 1st, The mode of selection, 
the East. True, an empire had been 2d, The age, ogd qualifications of 
acquired, and was maintained by the selected. ; 

them after a fashion : but what hud ' 3d, The mode of their subsequent 
been done with such instruments education, and training for their fu- 

sorved only to show what might ture duties. 

-— ■ <1 _*_ 

* 16 and 17 Viet cap. xev. An Act to provide for tho Government of Indio. 
-OtU Avgust 1863. 
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Under the old law, the original the men of the new school, those to 
solection of candidates for the Civil whose origin we are now about to 
Service rested entirely with the Court advert, will have to inscribe the yet 
of Directors. Each of the twenty- blank tablets of the future. Heaven 
four individuals composing that bony grant that it be not with a narrative 
was privileged in turn to nominate of disastrous failure, aud that those 
for probationary education at Hailey- starting with the hopes of Phaeton, 
bury any young man of the prescribed may uot meet his fate! Under the 
age—which was formerly Used at present law, all initiatory selection is 
between fifteen and twenty, but for dispensed with. There remains to 
many yean past at from seventeen the Court of Directors, m a body, 
to twenty-one—who could show him- only the formal duty of appointing to 
self, in a preliminary examination, to their sendee “ any natural born aub- 
hitvo made such progress in what is jeet of Her Majesty, who may acquire 
usually termed “a liberal and classical a title thereto under such rules as 
education,” aa is ordinarily done by the Board of Commissioners for the 
youths of the lesser age in our public affair* of India may from time to 
schools. The course of studies at time make.” 

Haileybury was calculated for exten- Before noticing in detail tho revi¬ 
sion over a jwsriod of two- years, aud lationa which, in exercise of this nit¬ 
ron fern placed, we believe, rather the thority, have been framed by the said 
maintenance of such classical and Commissioners, and comparing them 
mathematical learning as had been with those formerly obtaining, and 
already acquired, than an advance to prior to considering the general merits 
excellence in those pursuit*; while of the priurfpJe of “competitive ex- 
the first talents that England could amjimtion," which they nave made 
supply were retained for the instrue- the. basis of their scheme for discover- 
tiou of the students in those move ing the fittest men for India, we would 
obviously and directly necessary to premise a few words on two tenden- 
their future efficiency—viz. history, eies which appear to grow out of it, 
law. political economy, and the rudi- in the particular ease before us, ns to 
meets of the Oriental languages. An the operations of which, whether they 
average proficiency in these branches may be beneficial or otherwise, dii- 
of study, coupled with good conduct ferent opinions may indeed be enter- 
during residence, entitled the proha- tained, out which cannot, we think, 
tioner to final admission into the fail to exercise a most important iu- 
Civil Service at the presidency for fiuenee on the future of the Civil 
which he had been nominated. As Service. If the personal feelings which 
the entrance almost invariably took necessarily influenced the Court of 
place at the earliest age allowed, the Directors in the distribution of their 
majority thus left the college at nine- patronage, led them, in Home in¬ 
teen, aud reached India before com- stances, to, be less careful than it 
pleting their twentieth year, there to behoved them to be in selecting the 
enter on a more regular and exclusive fittest objects for its liestowul, it must 
study of the particular languages in ' be allowed that tlmir nominees were 
which they would have to transact 1 almost invariably of a particular class 
business, and this under pain of lor- and position in society; men, in short, 
feiting their appointment, if within recognised ami described as “gentle- 
a limited period they failed to attain men by birth.” Far lie it from us to , 
the minimum of such acquirement set undue value on this circumstance; 
held to bo absolutely necessary for but that it has a mine, to a certain 
that purpose. extent deserved, and tacitly admit- 

Such was the system which has tod, oven by those who, wanting it, 

' hitherto gi^pn to British India leg»- are most interested in depreciating 
latore ana administrators; with what it, cannot, we think, lx; denied, 
success we know. The result is either by tin* student of history or 
written in the pages-of a history of human nature^ The possibility 
which appears almost fabulous to and probability or such dement de- 
the philosopher and the statesman, creasing in the constitution of the 
It remains to he seen with what tale Civil Service, ought, therefore, not 
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to be lost sight of in estimating its 
future character; nor, we are con¬ 
vinced, will the possible consequences 
of such change m its complexion be 
regarded as undeserving of considera¬ 
tion by those best acquainted with 
the habits and feelings of the more 
intelligent and best educated among 
the natives of India, whose percep¬ 
tions, we have reason to lielieve, are 
more acute on this subject than is 
generally supposed, and whose own 
institutions awl habits of thought 
incline them to attach so much im¬ 
portance to the accidents of birth—in 
fact, to CASTE. 

Again, experience can alone deter¬ 
mine the effect; but the fact stands 
in front of the competitive system, 
that under it all kindly connection 
between the masters and the servants 

-all feelings of gratitude or respect on 
t he jMirt of those employed towards 
those who have obliged by employing 
them -all friendly interest on the 
part of the individual masters in the 
future career of thoso whom they 
have been personally instrumental in 
introducing to the service, must 
necessarily have an end. The im- 
jxirtancc of this change can perhaps 
only be fully understood and appre¬ 
ciated by those who, sent out by the 
< Vmrt, have, during a long course of 
service, been wont to look up to that 
body with a feeling akin to allegiance, 
as the initiator of their fortunes, the 
protector of their interests, and the 
redresser of their wrongs, and as 
having, under these circumstances, a 
peculiar claim to their cordial and 
zealous services. Such feelings can 
hardly he expected to animate those 
who, bringing to the table of the 
(’ourt the requisite legal certificates 
obtained in other quarters, shall de¬ 
mand, as matter of right, the com¬ 
pletion of the forms prescribed for 
metalling them in the position they 
have ivo it. 

But leaving these speculations on 
the possible consequences of these 
novel causes, it is time that we turn 
to the regulations with which the 
Board of Control, in exercise of the 
jtowers confided to it by the Legisla¬ 
ture, has guarded'^he jjortals of the 
Indian Civil Service, in theframing of 
which, it is worthy of remark that 
they do not profess to have consulted 


those who, having learnt in the school 
of personal experience what consti¬ 
tutes fitness, might be supposed 
capable of assisting others in devising 
a plan for discovering and testing it. 
We do not write this in forgetfulness 
of the presiding Genius whose master 
mind and hand directed the resolu¬ 
tions of the Bourdj and who, having 
made an official visit to India, may 
have been considered as possessing the 
requisite information. Taken as a 
composition illustrating the depth 
and refinement of his own spirit, the 
rej)ort on which the Board acted may 
be woven as another leaf into the 
chaplet with which the muses of his¬ 
tory, eloquence, and poetry, have 
combined to decorate their favourite; 
but having in mind the talents, the 
very brilliancy of which wc believe to 
have lost to Mr Macaulay the glory 
of legislating for India, wo feel that 
we have need of caution, and have a 
right to scrutinise with a suspicious 
eye the strength and solidity of the 
foundations on which the beauty of 
the superstructure has been raised. 
To speak plainly, we are not confident 
that Mr Macaulay ever did, or could, 
while in India, obtain that thorough 
knowledge of, and insight into, the 
duties of a “civilian,” and of the qualifi¬ 
cations necessary for their discharge, 
which is possessed by the men them¬ 
selves, and consequently was in igno¬ 
rance of many of the rougher* and 
smaller, but still highly important 
features in the case he had to deal 
with; and that his imagination,kind¬ 
ling as he advanced, and carrying 
with him his colleagues spell-bound! 
lost sight of what he did know of 
the realities of In dm ia the idealities 
of Atlantis or Utopia. 

By the rules so framed, any natural- 
born subject of Her Majesty, desirous 
of entering the Indian Civil Service, 
is allowed to present himself as a 
candidate on producing— 

1st. A certificate that his age is 
above eighteen, and under twenty- 
three. 

2d. A medical certificate of his 
physical fitness for the service. 

3d. A certificate, or other proof, of' 
good moral character. 

After which he will be subjected 
to a competitive examination, in 
which, should he win a place within 
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the first twenty* in order of merit, ordinary business till verging on 
he will be deemed a “ selected can- twenty-six, or 1 m* charged with any 
didate” for the Civil Sendee of the very serious responsibilities Wore 
East India Company, subject to fu- thirty. This postponement df their 
turn and fiual examination, tentative otficial maturity may at first view 
though not competitive, after one or lx: thought to concern only the 
two years, as he may himself pro- men themselves, as involving a late 
fer. commencement of life; but closer 

Passing over the second of these consideration will make it evident 
requirements as a rule of obvious pro- that the State has a direct interest, 
pnety, and the third as an equally apart from such private conaidera- 
necessary provision, though some tions, in ascertaining whether the 
difficulty may be found in the irn- future efficiency of its servants be 
partial working of it —-pausing only not in some way connected with, and 
to indulge in an anticipatory chuckle dependent on, the age at which they 
at the perplexity which may be ere- leave their native country to assume 
uted among the magnates in Cannon their duties in the East; and whether 
How- by a young Hindoo arriving with the hopes now sungiiinely entertained 
certificates of morality from the that men so proceeding, selected and 
Dhurma Subha, vouching for his trained as now proposed, at the age of 
veracity, save where lying is c«- twenty-four or twenty-five, will prove 
'iiuiiflfiblt and lawful, and for his superior to those who, under the 
having uniformly displayed the most old system, found themselves in the 
marked abhorrence of detection in same position at twenty, are likely 
fraud,—we pass on to the provision to be realised or disappointed. As 
regarding the age, and that touching these expectations are turned on the 
the examinations, which appear to us greater age and superior attainments 
to be teeming with most important, of the elder parties, it may be, said 
consequences, tending quietly and that any comparison between them 
unostentatiously, but not the less and the younger ought in fairness to 
effectually, to change, whether for be instituted between the two at the 
good or ill, the whole nature and >a me age - - between the one who, 
character of the service. It is true having passed through Huileybury 
that youths of eighteen are allowed with as much information as he 
to enter for the race ; but what chance could there acquire, began his farther 
will they have- save in a few rare, training in Tmlia at twenty, and hav- 
and perhaps, after all, not very de- ing acquired a practical experience 
sirable instances -with men of three- of five years, is now twenty-five, ami 
and-twenty, unless the examinations the man who has just landed at that 
be conducted on the principle of a <uj <, bringing with him the fruits of 
handicap i Ask the sages of Kew- longer residence in Europe, in the, 
market of what advantage, to the shape of a greater acquaintance, with 
“ three-year-olds” would be the privi- its habits and modes of thought, 
lege of -contending, on equal terms, more extensive learning of a parti- 
against the more developed muscle cular nature than the earlier comer 
and longer stride of horses twice • had, or is likely to hove since ae- 
theirage ? We think, thin«. fore, that quired, and opinions already form- 
there exists a fair presumption that ed, on many subjects on which the 
those establishing their light to other is yet undecided or indifferent, 
lx* entered as “selected candidates,” lmt who still lies under the necessity 
will more frequently be above than >f gathering for himself that praeti- 
under twenty-two, and that eon- cal knowledge which his rival lias 
sequently those eventually obtain- 1-c.n five years in accumulating, 
ing appointments will arrive in We prefer, however, at present ttv 
India more generally after twenty- compare the t wo as they stand, and 
four than before that age ; and thus, to endeavour to ascertain whether 
as we shall presently see, have no the youth of t wenty, honourably cer- 
opportunity of transacting the most tified by the eminent men presiding 

* This number will depend on the supply ha rovrov $6£av iavrov irKtiova , 
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at Haileybury to have creditably 
availed himself of their instructions, 
or the picked man and matnre scho¬ 
lar of twenty-five, be the better pre¬ 
pared, physically and intellectually, 
for the work before them. Did the 
scene of that work lie in Europe— 
were their energies aud capacities to 
bo at once put in exercise amid the 
ideas, customs, and habits of the 
West—there would of course he no 
difficulty in determining which of the 
two was the ripest for use; the elder 
would clearly Imi five years in ad¬ 
vance on the road to competency or 
perfection ; nay, more, womd possess 
advantages which the younger, stip- 
losing his future time to be occupied 
>y actual business, might never have 
oifuire to acquire : but the ease be¬ 
comes very different when the East, 
is to Ik- tlie theatre of their rivalry, 
and where much of what the elder 
possesses is not only of no direct use, 
hid may chance to"prove perplexing 
and embarrassing to his'future move¬ 
ments. In estimating prospectively 
their respective jierformances under 
sneh circumstances, we must take in¬ 
to r»ur calculations two things,— 

1st. The effects of their different 
ages on their utility, present aud 


future. 

2d. The value of their respective 
acquirements, not in sc, but in re¬ 
lation to the work on wlucli it is 
proposed to employ them. 

The superior docility of youth is 
a fact, extensively recognised and 
acted upon in all professions in which 
the formation of peculiar habits ami 
inodes of thought is essential to 
fitness and success. Why do our 
army and navy prefer youths of 
eighteen to men nve or six years 
older,projiortionally matured in mind • 
and body, and furnished with any 
amoiuit of varied knowledge ? simply 
because exjierienee has shown that 
these qualities, valuable us they are 
in themselves, render their possessors 
comparatively nnfit for their pur- 
jioses. Education completed, opin¬ 
ions settled, habits of body formed, 
high notions of independence and 
sell-importance begotten, prove but 
so many obstacle to tlio .necessary 
moulding of the man into the shape 
it is primarily requisite he should 
assume, whatever additional acoom- 


e liments or perfections it may be 
ruble he should afterwards ac¬ 
quire, if inclination lead, or opportu¬ 
nity oiler. The same may be said of 
many other occupations, but perhaps 
of none with more truth than of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and an age has 
therefore lutherto been fixed for ad¬ 
mission to its ranks, at which the 
constitution of mind and body have 
not attained their full development, 
as affording the greatest facility, and 
opposing the fewest obstacles, to that 
future practical training, from which, 
lie it ever remembered, no amount of 
preparation here can possibly exempt 
its members on reaching India. Dis- 
up]>ointing to the individuals, fatal 
to the interests of the State, will 
assuredly be any notion that such can 
be dispensed with, or that any 
amount of talent can lie substituted 
for it. We tear then that if pli¬ 
ability, bodily and mental, be an im¬ 
portant qualification for an Indian 
debutant, that the man of twenty-five 
would commence his career at disad¬ 
vantage, ! in resect of age at all events, 
with him of twenty. Medical men 
would, we apprehend, consider him 
as less likely to endure, without detri¬ 
ment to Ins constitution that accli¬ 
mating process, which all who shift 
their habitation Rome 30 or 4u de¬ 
grees nearer to the Equator must 
perforce undergo ; and if the human 
mind be generally docile in propor¬ 
tion to its’youth, he will be found to 
possess less facility of adapting his 
ult -as to new' circumstances, and 
forming himself to the requirements 
of his position. Twenty-five in years, 
and virtually yet older iu mind, ow¬ 
ing to the stimuli und( i which he has 
been educated or “ farced* may we 
not fear that he will almost inevit¬ 
ably have a disposition rather to 
teach than to learn ; and to subdue 
rather than yield to the novel cir¬ 
cumstances which surround him, 
striving to render them subservient 
to his own preconceived and settled 
notions of right and wrong, of fitness 
and unfitness l Than su^ .propensity . 
in such men, nothing can be more 
dangerous to the stability of our 
Government in the East. One injudi¬ 
cious step of, pne highly talented 
young man, imagining himself su¬ 
perior to what he may term ** the 
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antiquated twaddlers of the old 
school,” may in on instant kindle a 
flame, exringuishable only in the 
ruins of our Indian Empire. It was 
under apprehension of such danger 
from such cause that the Marquess 
of Hastings warned the students in 
the college of Fort William against 
the temptations of their position to 
hasty innovation in the hope of im¬ 
proving : “ Beware,” he said, “ of 
seeking to crowd into your official 
career the work of a century. You 
stand charged with its conservation, 
in the midst of an ancient and vene¬ 
rable edifice, parts of which may ap¬ 
pear to vou to require repair or reno¬ 
vation, but ere you venture to re¬ 
move one of the’t iinc-wom stones, 
lie well assured that vou have ready 
another exactly fitted to supply its 
place, lest, while you are hoping to 
erect for yourselves a monument of 
glory, you bring down upon your 
heads a heap of crumbling ruins.” 
We quote from memory, hut such 
was the purport of his words ; and. 
we believe that hi' would have deem¬ 
ed the caution yet more necessary, 
had his audience been composed of 
such men as will proceed to India 
under the new regulations. To them 
would we repeat the warning, in the 
words of the. poet, and say to each 
talented aspirant for distinction in 
the East, beware,— 

“ no p<sl(» jiromas 

Stiintem colnmnam ; neu pojmlus freqnens 
A«1 arum eofsantos, ad arum 
•Vncitog imjioriumquo frangui.’’ 

Hating thus adduced much reason, 
as wc tliink, to fear that the advo¬ 
cates of the “greater age” maybe dis¬ 
appointed in their anticipations, and 
that the local Government in India 
may find more difficulty in working 
with the stiffer material we are aliout 
tosend them thau with the more pliant 
stuff with which they have hitherto 
been supplied, we come to the second 
and yet more important question bear¬ 
ing'on the comparative efficacy of the 
men, viz. “the value Of their respec- 
'tive attainments in relation to the 
work they are wauled to perform 
a subject which will naturally lead to 
some inquiry into the real merits of 
“ competitive examination” as a test 
of ability and fitqesa. “ Surely,” some 
will exclaim—“surely, if there be a 


doubt ■which age is most convenient, 
there can be none as to the advan¬ 
tages of superior education.” , None, 
certainly, if by that expression lie 
meant that the superiority consists in 
greater knowledge of what u neemary 
to be known ; but if it lie in the pos¬ 
session of an excess above that mea¬ 
sure, the same conclusion does not 
follow'—too much may 1 h> as detri¬ 
mental os too little. Iit*t us first take 
a hasty survey of what may be called 
the “stock in trade" of the two meu. 
He of Haileybury has a. fair know¬ 
ledge of his own language, and a 
moderate acquaintance with those of 
Greece and Rome ; his researches in 
mathematics liavc not been profound • 
and his view of history, ancient and 
modern, is rather superficial ; but he 
has lieen well instructed in the. prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence and political 
economy, and has succeeded in mas¬ 
tering the rudimental difficulties of 
two or more of tin- Oriental languages. 
On.tlie other hand, the prize man of 
twenty-live possesses all these quali¬ 
fications in a much higher degree ; 
his style of composition wrill be formed, 
vigorous, and correct. If lie liavc 
wooed the muses, his clusshnl know¬ 
ledge will not, like Hint of his younger 
rival, Ik 1 merely sufficient “ etnolTirt 
worm ” but extensive and critical; not 
simply such as to vender pleasurable, 
and refreshing the occasional reference 
to his Homer, Virgil, or Horace in 
minutes snatched from the. wearying 
drudgery of the police or revenue 
office, but such as enables him to 
“ deride, where doctors disagree,” and 
arbitrate wluJn Person, Brunck, Her¬ 
mann, and Hartungare waging inter 
necine war us to whether n or Sr 
, ought to be read in some unintelligible 
chorus. Or if, of sterner mood, he 
have won his crown in the arena of 
the exact, sciences, his knowledge will 
not lie limited, as tluii of his com- 
pinion, to the problems useful in the 
ti unsaetittas of ordinary business • he 
wdi not only be competent, as well as 
he, to understand the “ village ac¬ 
count,” or oppose with the force of 
common sense the prurient falsity of 
the intriguing Uindpo who may sdek 
to mislead his hutment, but may 
perhaps be able to express alge¬ 
braically the “ unknown giiawtUiee*' 
which he will find so thickly scat- 
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tcn*d over the calculation of the 
“ Kit mum or explain, in scientific 
language, to the mendacious Bramin, 
the regular steps of the logical pro¬ 
cess by which lie has arrived at the 
dishonesty of his conduct,even though 
h< lind the power of logic insufficient 
to demonstrate to the, worthy func¬ 
tionary the moral identity of the 
“ Utile” and the “ Honestum? 

Again we hear the question, Can 
there he a doubt, upon this showing, 
which of the fwo is the superior { 
As a race-horse to a hackney, as a 
ia»ir to a eommon knife, so is the one 
Ik dter than the other. Exactly so. 
We admit that, of the things com¬ 
pared, the one excels in speed and the 
other in sharpness ; hut if we need 
the horse or the instrument for the 
ordinary uses of life, the superiority 
rinses, and the very qualities iri which 
it is supposed to lie become not, only 
useless hut embarrassing j not merely 
superfluities but defects. 

Having premised thus much of 
their respective states of prepara¬ 
tion, and the possible results, let. us 
now conduct our friends together to 
the theatre of their operations, and set: 
them simultaneously commence the 
work which they will have to do side 
by side, certainly for twenty-five, and 
it may be thirty-five, years. 

In describing this work, though we 
shall draw the actual lines of our pic¬ 
ture from the realities of the Madras 
Presidency, we doubt not that tlnwo 
competent, to judge will find in the 
delineation no essential difference 
from what would be presented by 
Bengal or Bombay. On the nature 
of the work, and the circumstances 
under which it is to bo done, depends, 
as we have already intimated and, 
cannot too strongly'impress upon our 
readers, the fitness of the instrument 
with which it is proposed to execute 
it. If the task and its locality Ik* such 
that the age of the elder workman 
prove no hindrance to him,'while his 
additional or superior acquirements 
can be brought into useful exercise, 
it is evident that the younger must at 
once yield to him the palm, which he 
will have do difficulty in retaining 
throughout theii* course of service ; 
but if, on the other hand, it be found 


that the more mature age of the one 
be no advantage, but rather an en¬ 
cumbrance or impediment, and that 
his superior acquirements are practi¬ 
cally useless, owing to the want of 
any field for their exercise, then must 
the expectations which sent him forth 
l»e confessed to liedisamminted; and 
lie must bo considered to have posi¬ 
tively wasted five years of his life—if 
not something worse. 

The young civilian, on arrival 
at Madras, receives an allowance of 
rupees, 250, and 50 rupees for house- 
rout, or per mensem, and is placed 
under the “ Board of Examiners,” 
who assign to* him munnshres or in¬ 
structors in two of the four vernacu¬ 
lar languages of that presidency. On 
“ passing,” or being reported fit for 
the public service iu his “first” lan¬ 
guage, which it is computed he may 
welt do in six months, his pay is 
augmented by fifty rupees; and on 
obtaining a like certificate in regard 
to bis “ second” language, he receives 
a further increase of fifty rupees, 
making a total income of 400 rupees, 
or i‘40 per mensem. This lie is 
exjieeted to accomplish in twelve 
mouths. Should lie tail to do so, lie 
is sent “ up tin* country,” rusticated, 
for a period of twelve months ; at the 
end of which time, if lie do not pass, 
lie is removed from the service, for¬ 
feiting his appointment. Whenever 
he succeeds in passing, ho is imme- 
iliately appointed assistant to some 
collector and magistrate in the pro¬ 
vinces ; in which capacity he remains 
on the same salary, but with an allow¬ 
ance of 42 rupees for his touts,” till 
his promotion to “head assistant," 
or till he have been six years em¬ 
ployed, wheu he receives an additional 
175 rupees, making his monthly total 
rupee* 675, exclusive of tent allow¬ 
ance. 

The duties allotted to him as as¬ 
sistant are, for the first year, neces¬ 
sarily of the most trifling descrip¬ 
tion.* He endorses u blank stamped 
paper” prior to its issue from the 
collectors office—is advised to make \ 
himself acquainted with the history 
of the district and the state of 
current business by study of the re¬ 
cords—to learn the police and magis- 


* Village Accountant. 
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terial regulations—to observe the ex¬ 
ternal fonna in which business is con- 
ducfccd—-to become familiar with the 
customs and habits of the various 
tribes or sects comprising the popu¬ 
lation—and to bo careful at the same 
time to perfect his knowledge of the 
native, languages, in order to qualify 
hirnsclf for passing the very strict 
practical examination required ere he 
receives further promotion in the 
service. In a few months, if he bo 
industrious, he is probably ordered, 
as “ assistant magistrate,” to try his 
hand in the investigation of a* few 
petty police eases; but lie is prohibit¬ 
ed from entertaining others till lie. 
has had one year’s experience in the 
provinces. He is then also gradu¬ 
ally initiated in fiscal duties. A 
“ Taloolc,” or small division of the 
district, under a “ Talisildar,” or na¬ 
tive collector, is assigned to him, in 
which, aided by an experienced na¬ 
tive ‘‘ Juwabnevces,” or secretary, 
and under the immediate supervision 
of the collector, he transacts the rou¬ 
tine business connected with the re¬ 
venue as well as police ; and the, cul- 
leetor perhaps further employs him 
in measuring salt, superintending the 
“ Tappal-runners,” or mail-carriers, 
checking tlm issue of postage or other 
stamps, and suchlike duties as, though 
requiring no mental exerffse, need 
common honesty for their perform¬ 
ance, and cannot, therefore, be in¬ 
trusted to native servants unless un¬ 
der the immediate eye of a European. 

Six or seven years spent in such 
occupations bring noar the time at 
which he may look forward to pro¬ 
motion as “ head assistant,” provided 
tluit in the interim he have passed the 
required examination iu the history 
of the district, its landed tenures,' 
&c,, iu two native languages, and in 
the law of the presidency, both magis¬ 
terial and revenue, including not only 
the text, but the comments on and 
expositions thereof which have ema¬ 
nated from the “ Sudder ? ” or chief 
court, and the Board of Revenue. 
On becoming a head-assistant, he as¬ 
sumes a more definite and recog¬ 
nised position in the sendee; his 
salary, as we have seen, is augment¬ 
ed ; and more important duties are 
assigned to him by the collector. He 
is probably sent to reside at some 


distance from headquarters in com¬ 
paratively independent charge of ou« 
or more taluuks, the business of 
which, if he do it thoroughly, oc¬ 
cupies him from morning till night, 
allowing but very short, intervals for 
meals ami exercise, or for hasty 
glance at the Home News, the Illus¬ 
trated News, or Punch, and per¬ 
haps occasionally a “ Review.” In 
this jxwition, unless he be married, 
he rarely sees a white face, or hears 
(lie sound of his native language; and 
he hails with delight the advent of 
the subaltern and his small detach¬ 
ment marching to the periodical re¬ 
lief of some lonely outpost. The 
scraggy sheep is slaughtered ; the 
tough fowl curried ; the loaf of bread, 
received by post, isdisplayed as a treat; 
the. beer, brandy, and cigars, repre¬ 
sent. tin* fabled luxuries of the East; a 
half-holiday is taken in celebration of 
the event; and the hour of parting 
brings with it somewhat of that 
lmjancholy feeling which is experi¬ 
enced by voyagers who, meeting 
for a moment on the wide ocean, ex¬ 
change their friendly greetings, pass 
on, and are again alone in the world. 
Our civilian, however, has little time 
for sentimental reflections ; while on 
what may he appropriately termed the 
“Outchery” tread-mill, some half- 
dozen questions constantly recurring 
under slight modifications occupy 
his attention we can scarcely say his 
mind—from day to day ami month to 
month—c. 7. Is itamasamy entitled to 
any, and what, remission on account 
of a deficient supply of water for his 
lice-ficld 1 May the inhabitants of 
one village draw water from a par¬ 
ticular source 1 or have those of 
another a prescriptive right to erect 
a dam, which will wholly or partially 
preclude their so doing 1 Is the ex¬ 
tent of land iu Mootoo’s “ puttali,” or 
lease, rightly stated 1 or, as insisted by 
Ids enemy Ramun, lias he and the 
“Kuraum” colluded to defraud the 
Government by understating it? &c. 
&c. 

After serving six or seven years as 
head-assistant magistrate, he may ex¬ 
pect promotion either to the office of 
subordinate colleq|Sbr or sutiordiuate 
judge, provided he be able to pass the 
further examination, by which his 
advance in the requisite Knowledge is 
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thou tented It may seem strange to 
those whose ideas of judicial ftroe- 
tions and requirements are limited to 
Euglish uotiuus of such things, that 
the latter office should be open to the 
“ head-assistaut collector and magis¬ 
trate,” and that a judge should mount 
the bench without any direct and os¬ 
tensible training for its duties: but 
although it is to bo wished, and per¬ 
haps ere long will be so ordered, that 
the choice la-tween the revenue and 
judicial lines should bo made at 
an earlier jieriod of the service, and 
that assistants should lie promoted 
cither as head-assistants, or as regis¬ 
ters and assistants to the judges, as 
indeed formerly obtained, yet the 
present practice involves no such ab¬ 
surdity or ill consequence us at first 
view it may appear to do. Tin- 
powers and duties of the magistrate 
are to a great degree coextensive 
with those of the subordinate judge 
ou the criminal side of his court; ami 
in civil cases the knowledge which 
the head-assistant collector has ac¬ 
quired of the. tenures and customs 
relating to land, and of the ordinary 
transactions forming tin-, subjects of 
dispute and litigation among an agri¬ 
cultural population, which* 110 , could 
not have obtained in any other capa¬ 
city, are in reality mure essential aids 
to him in doing substantial justice 
between parties in his court tliun 
would be sill the law stored up under 
Ihe three most voluminous wigs of the 
Ohaueery bar.—“ Main re venous h nos 
moutons." The head-Jiesistant and 
magistrate is elevatedr- we will say, 
after fourteen ycanf service, when, if 
he have commenced at twenty-five, lie 
will be thirty-uine years of ago—to 
a aub-eolleetorato. A large section 
of the district known as the Sub¬ 
division " is thi-n placed under bis 
immediate charge, subject, however, 
to the supervision ana interference 
of the collector in ;dl eases upon ap¬ 
peal made to him, and without the 
power of introducing any novelties 
or supposed improvements in the* 
practice and management of affairs, 
fbo nature of Ida duties is otherwise 
in most respects identical with that 
ot the collector, ssye that he has no 
direct correspondence with the supe¬ 
rior authorities, and has no “ trea¬ 
sury,” all collections being remitted 


to and payments made from that of 
the collector. 

After the lapse of another seven or 
eight years he may expect to obtain 
a colleotonite, and m the next ton, if 
he have distinguished himself among 
his brother collectors, and one of the 
three seats hi the Board of .Revenue 
should fall vacant, he may be selected 
to fill it. On the other hand, should 
the “ head-assistant ” be promoted as 
“ subordinate judge,” his career will 
differ in little save the nature of 
his duties from that of his revenue 
brother. For eight years or more he 
will have to preside in the inferior 
court, his acts and orders being 
strictly Supervised by the ‘‘ civil and 
session juuge and when at length 
lie is himself elevated to that posi¬ 
tion, he may in ten or twelve years, 
if distinguished for ability, expect 
advancement as one of the tliree 
judges of the “ Suddcr ” or chief 
court of the Company ; a prospect 
which, like that which the Revcuue 
Board presents to the collector, is too 
remote and uncertain for any indivi¬ 
dual to count much upon; while, what¬ 
ever situation lie may hold, either in the 
revenue, judicial, or general depart¬ 
ment, the civilian, after thirty-five 
years’ service, is, i/.su facto, super¬ 
annuated, and turned adrift with a 
jcnsion iW£r>W per annum, provided 
te shall have come in turn for the 
purchase of an annuity from the 
civil fund, of which only four are 
annually available, and cannot ex¬ 
ceed another i,T»00; and until he 
have obtained which, aU pr/ision is 
entirely withheld from him. Having 
alluded to the general department, it 
is necessary to mention that either 
the judicial or revenue officer may be 
'withdrawn from the ordinary course 
of the service, as abovo described, to 
fill the situation of member of eoun- 
eil, secretary to Government, or ac¬ 
countant-general, all superior in emo¬ 
lument to those of a judge or collec¬ 
tor, or even to the Sunder Judges and 
members of the Revenue Beam; but 
t he aggregate number of these offices 
is so few, and the probability of any 
given individual attaining them so 
small, that they cure scarcely to be re¬ 
garded ha an estimate of the average 
prospects afforded by the service*; 

With stilt less hope can the civilian 
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look forward to any of the grand respective attainments of the rivals, 
prizes in the political department; not, be it remembered, in w, but with 
these almost invariably, and very aa- reference to the aptitude conferred 
totally, Ml to the military. Those by them for the Indian Civil Service, 
who nave the interest or the power No one will deny that every candi- 
to introduce men into the lower ranks date for that service ought to be corn* 
of the diplomatic service feel that polled to prove that ho has received 
their patronage would be, as it were, such education as is usually bestowed 
wasted on the young civilian, already on English gentlemen, amt known as 
hicated where the advancement, “ classical and liberal,'’ and that ho 
though slow', is sure; nor, indeed, has duly profited thereby ; but it is 
does he himself desire to enter the not so manifest that the degrees of 
department in a junior grade, and to excellence therein, over and above the 
sacrifice, for a doubtful advantage in memory quantum, are a true and 
prospect, the more certain lienclits of proper measure of qualification for 
his present position, together with service in that country. On the eoiir 
his chums to promotion in the regu- trary, it may be that the very supe- 
lar course of nis own service, which riority may, to a certain, extent, unfit 
the military man in such case retains, its possessor tor the particular work 
An intelligent young officer, to whose in question, while it causes him to bo 
prospects the opening is of vital con- selected to the exclusion of others, 
sequence, is therefore generally se- who, having tvonyh , but no more, of 
lected as junior assistant to a resident the indispensable cultivation, may 
at a native court; and when a vn- possess other qualities, physical anu 
eancy occurs in the higher ranks, of mental, in which he is deficient, but 
such importance as to demand the which would render them, were their 
careful select ion of the (rovernor-Ge- admission possible, more valuable 
ncral himself, his choice is usually, serv ants of the State than himself, 
and very properly, confined t<» the The axe or the plane must necessarily 
men already experienced ; and he: possess a certain degree of sharpness; 
neither wishes, nor would it be expo- hut the artisan would la: disappoint- 
dient, to remove from the superior ed who, *iu hope of rendering those 
posts in the civil service men, valu- tools more olhcaeioiis, should form 
able where they are, but whose pur- them of metal more highly-tempered 
suits and habits have not prepared than usual, and put on them the edge 
them for jxditieal duties. We have proper lor a razor ; and so of mental 
thus given a brief, but wliat we be- culture anti accomplishment, excess 
lieve the “ selected candidates” may above what the occasion demands 
rely on as a faithful sketch of the may defeat its own object ; and as 
duties before them. Jt may, per- in the one case the superfluity of the 
haps, cause, them some disappoint- requisite quality is not merely wasted, 
meut to find that such small scope is but renders’the instrument unfit for 
afforded thereby for any talent above its designed use, so in the other, it 
mediocrity, and that patient endur- may be apprehended that the mind 
ance of daily drudgery is in reality over-trained for, and above its work, 
the quality most essential to their may not simply do that work no bet- 
due discharge. Norwiirthis feeling, ter than the intellect equal to it and 
we fear, be lessened, when we come, no m/re, but may altogether recoil 
as we presently shall, to estimate the from it as distasteful and unpalat- 
rewards which await their perform- able. 

ance. * If experience proved the educa- 

Such being the work, which of the tional standard too low, or that the 
two men before us fir likely to prove ♦test had not hitherto been applied 
the better*workman l We have al- with smfiicfiut strictness, we would 
ready shown that the new method of have urged the elevation of the one, 
selection may ]K>s»ibly be attended by and the rigorous and impartial en- 
certain inconveniences, and that more forcemeat of th%bther; but we veu- 
matme age will probably bring with tore to doubt the wisdom of making 
it concomitant disadvantages; it re- the standard indefinite, and of as- 
nmma only to compare the value of the suming excellence an the infallible 
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measure of the decree, of the capacity India that training for his future 
wanted. We seem to no in danger of duties, which no preparation in Eu- 
eonfusigg the meaiiB and the end, roj>e can dispense with 1 And did he 
and of Hoarding what, after all, can not carry with him as much educa¬ 
te reckoned only among the presump- tion as his circumstances needed, and 
tive proofs of capacity—as in itself, as much knowledge of the principles 
nnd hy itself, constituting “fitness;” of European law and political eco- 
of not only saying that he who has nomy as were likely to be, useful to 
proved his ability to acquire Latin, him in the very different cireum- 
Grcck, or mathematics, may he pre- stances of India'/ Look at the two 
siirned capable of mastering Tain ill men in college together at the Fre¬ 
er Teloogoo, arid of exercising sound sidoney. The younger, already more 
judgment on questions brought be- advanced in his knowledge of the 
fore him, but of maintaining that the Oriental languages, will probably be 
first classical or mathematical scholar no loader than the elder in “ passing” 
is necessarily the fittest man for the for an “ assistautship.” Neither will 
peculiar duties of the Indian civil have leisure, if emulous of “ getting 
service. The work to be. done evi- out,” for any other pursuit-, and they 
dently requires elasticity of mind will both, at the end of’ a year, have 
and body, qualities more likely to forgotten much Greek and Latin, 
be found in the youth from Hailey- Watch them proceeding together to 
bury than in the man of twenty-five, the “ assistautship”-- that appoint¬ 
ing freed from all discipline, mul incut, which, if the elder have the 
accustomed to be “ Ids own master.” talents and attainments of Mr Mac- 
Wo want also an English gentleman, onlay himself, lie must be content to 
or at least one. possessing the feelings fill, and in which all those talents 
and principles generally attributed to would Ik*, wasted, and, we believe, 
him- his nigh tone of morality, his something worse. What advantage 
horror of anything false, his mcor- lias the prizeman, with his superfluity, 
ruptihle integrity, his hearty loyalty, over him who has e-novyk l They 
and siucerc purpose to uphold the both sign stamped paper equally well, 
safety, honour, and welfare of liis or equally hmHy, unless, indeed, the 
Sovereign and her dominions. No clever man be so disgusted at the 
one, wo presume, would desire to in- monotonous drudgery, that he write 
trust any portion of the imperial in- mow carelessly and make mow blots 
tercets of Great Britain in the East than the other. For their first essay 
to one not possessing, or being sup- in magisterial duties both will cer- 
pornl to possess, such qualities, or tainly have tnaugh law, if they have 
would imagine that any amount, of read the police regulations; while the 
classical, mathematical, or scientific stock of all the judges at Westmin- 
knowledge could safely be substi- ster would he insufficient for him who 
tilted for them. All these desiderata had neglected to do so. No know- 
likewise were, we must contend, at ledge of English procedure, or the 
least as often found in the oR'vos of technicalities of the law of evidence, 
Huileybury as they can be in those is required to arbitrate between the 
who maybe introduced to the ser- two vociferous old females, of whom 
vice tinder the new system. We have one declares that the other first up- 
admitted also that to these qualities set her chatty at the well, and so pro- 
must be added the ordinary eduea- voked the hair-pulling; while the 
tiou of a gentleman. More than this other maintains the assault aud bat- 
is unnecessary; as much as this every tery to have first taken place, and led 
young man passing through Hailey- to the overthrow of the water-pot, 
eiirv certainly possessed, or ought to * either in retaliation or self-defence, 
have possessed ; if any escaped un- It may be supposed, however, that 
qualified in this respect, it was the though the junior grades of the ser- 
iault, not of the theory and the sys- vice present no opportunity or occa- 
tem, but of those elttrged with giving Bion for the display of extraordinary 
effect to it Can it then be denied talent or acquirement, that on obtain- 
thut tbe student leaving Haileybury ing the office of sub-collector or sub- 
was fully qualified to commence in oruinate judge, or in the still higher 
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posts of collector and judge, the supe¬ 
riority of the “ selected man ” cannot 
fail to demonstrate itself; but if we 
may be permitted to look forward to 
the time when it shall be possible to 
put the question to himself, we are 
strongly impressed with tho idea that 
he will have to tell us with a Sigh 
that his learning and talents have 
been wasted hitherto, and that he 
has no reason to think it will be 
otherwise in future; that they have 
rendered the drudgery of the years 
past more painful than it otherwise 
might have been to one of less pre¬ 
tensions and expectations; that his 
experience has taught liim that “ vires 
ocf/nirit eundo ” is the proper motto 
of the sendee; that what is needed 
in it must Ik: gathered in it; that 
the information and knowledge ne¬ 
cessary t») the judge and the collec¬ 
tor must Ik: always obtained, as it 
has been by him, in the course 
of progress from the lowest to the 
highest round of the official ladder; 
that it is, moreover, of that simple 
kind which no man of ordinary intel¬ 
ligence can find difficulty in master¬ 
ing, but yet withal so peculiar tluit 
it can be obtained only by actual 
practice: that the, most brilliant 
and cultivated genius must conde¬ 
scend to acquire it by patient and 
very distasteful labour; and that the 
most*brilliant and accomplished men 
do not grow into the best public ser- 
\ants iu India; that they are more 
readily disgusted at the inevitable 
drudgery of the eutoherry, and feel 
most, acutely the sacrifices involved 
in passing their existence among a 
semi-civilised people, away from all 
the more refined pleasures of life ; 
and that, in fact, the dry, petty, un¬ 
interesting and unvarying detail of* 
a subordinate office in India, is less 
endurable in proportion as ihe mind 
is preoccupied with ideas more re¬ 
fined and subjects more pleasing. 

We have said enough to show why 
we believe the principle of “ compe¬ 
titive examination,” carried out, as 
in this instance, to its full extent, is 
of very dubious efficacy, and likely 
to disappoint the expectations of its 
advocates, and why we think the 
requirements of the case might have 
iieen well met by a test which 
should have insured absolute fitness, 


in so far as it hes iu education and 
qualities capafeBtof being discerned, 
without pvotomung to aisuoyjjpihe 
most- fit, which we believe to im¬ 
practicable under the jieculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, and certainly not likely 
tci be effected by such a scheme as 
has been devised, which, while it 

S ondes for t^e existence of know- 
ge of a kind and iu a degree 
winch can never bo of any practical 
use, is calculated by its very nature 
to exclude many men possessed of 
qualities far more essential to tho 
service. Even granting a few men of 
such stamp to be desirable, it by no 
means follows that it is well to have 
all of the same calibre, and so lnusard 
confusion, arising from the want of 
a due and natural subordination of 
parts in the whole. The old system 
jipjH'ars to have furnished the service 
with as many brilliant geniuses as it 
lmd either room or occasion for. 
Their siijicriurity was felt, and ac¬ 
knowledged by selection for the more 
important duties ; and the vest were 
both willing and competent to fill 
the ordinary posts. Hut where all 
are Macaulays, or, what is the same 
pm re, fancy themselves so, we can 
picture to ourselves the embarrass¬ 
ment of a local governor, surrounded 
by “all the talents,” and seeking in 
vain for those who will contentedly 
plod along in the beaten track of ne¬ 
cessary routine ; for such, in fact, as 
many wt: could now name, whose 
knowledge ami use of English com¬ 
position is limited to the power of 
expressing in plain language the im¬ 
portant communications which their 
}>OBition necessitates with their bujk:- 
rior authorities, who have forgotten 
what they knew of the “ languages of 
Greece and Rome,’’.and who never did 
know a syllable of those of France, 
Germany'or Italy; whose inuthema-' 
ticid knowledge :s buulequatc to the 
solution of a snnpflkuatum, or to 
carrying them safelyover the dreaded, 
* pons, to whom magnetism,chemis- 
tiy, electricity, natural history, geo¬ 
logy, and mineralogy, are “voce# et 
preterea nihi >but who are yet 
transacting the affaire of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the East Uf a manner which 
the chosen of Gannon Row may 
equal but can never surpass, though 
masters of all the arts in the for- 
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ml dable catalogue presented by the 
e:mmmatmn-i>apcrs.jKn looking at 
thdfeapem, it muSFbe difficult for 
anymm, understanding from expe¬ 
rience tlic r«d state of India and its 
wants, to suppress a smile at the idea 
of testing the powers and fitness of 
an aawstant-eolleetor, by asking turn 
“ if, in a doubly refracting medium, 
the velocity of propagatum of plane 
wave* be given a* o'function of the 
direction, how he would determine 
the course of refracted or internally 
reflected rays /” or by requiring him 
to demonstrate “ that the sines of 
incidence and refraction art neces- 
sarily proportional to the wave velo¬ 
cities without and within the me¬ 
dium, if the angles of incidence and 
refraction refer not to rays but to 
wmes-nomuil If we were allowed 
to put a question to a collector, it 
should be, “ What would you do 
with au assistant who could answer 
these queries 'i ” and we suspect the 
one interrogatory would be scarcely 
less puzzling than the other, and that 
the only problem the bewildered 
man of Pattahs and Jumutabandy 
would desire to solve, would be the 
most expeditious method of getting- 
rid of such a bore. What the local 
governments themselves would be 
likely to feel towards sueh prodigies 
of learmug, we may infer from the 
words of the supreme Government, 
when consulting with that of Madras 
as to the nature of the examinations 
to which it would be expedient to 
subject the junior grades of the ser¬ 
vice in India. “ We must take eare,” 
say they, “ that the examinations be 
not exhibitions of philological skill 
or scientific attainment, but practi¬ 
cal tests of oifieial fitness, so ns not 
to allow ready and sell-possessed 
men by special prtqwvration to outdo 
others possessed of the valuable qua¬ 
lities or paiicut^tssiduity, and good 
sense.” 

A predilection, however, for that 
class of remedies termed panaceas is 
inherent In Englishmen. Slow to 
confess fcho existence of disorder, we 
uo sooner admit it than we become 
impatient for an immediate and total 
cure, without inqfljriug whether the 
euao allows it, or the means proposed 
are adequate to affect it. We quarrel 
with tho prudent physician who re¬ 


commends a modification of diet, ortho 
use of a medicine whose gentle opera¬ 
tion may gradually improve the tone 
of the system ; but we run in crowds 
after the quack who holds up his 
miraculous pill or salve as an infalli¬ 
ble and instantaneous cure for all the 
Uls to which flesh is heir. And so 
in our body politio: no sooner are 
we forced to confess that there we 
“ errors in the state,” or that part of 
the machine requires amendment or 
alteration, than we cry out for instant 
and radical reform—for renovation, 
not repair—and are ready to adopt 
with unquestioning credulity the sup¬ 
posed specific of any political quack 
who has the effrontery to step for¬ 
ward with Ms tvpijKa. “ Amend the 
evil,” says Prudence ; “enforce all ex¬ 
isting and wholesome rules; rejieal or 
modify sueh as appear hurtful; devise 
new ones where necessary." “Away 
With the old system altogether,” says 
the Nostrum - monger : “ adopt my 
plan, wliieh will not only euro all pre¬ 
sent defects, but insure future and 
constant perfection.” Unfit men(i. e. 
mm knowing too little) have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining admission to the 
civil sendee; henceforth see that all 
be not only fit, but the fittest, 
“ The Jittest ” will, of course, be those 
who know the most, and they can be 
discovered by “ counietitive examina¬ 
tion open to all.” ‘‘ Hurrah for com¬ 
petitive examination !” shout the 
multitude, without pausing to inquire 
into the soundness of the reasoning, 
the nature of the proposed remedy, 
or the prolmbilitiea of its success. 
With all his impetuous credulity, 
John Bull, however, is wont to be a 
little cautions when a matter is made 
strictly personal. The re is in his mind 
a somewhat nice distinction between 
believing in Morison or Holloway, 
and swallowing their pills ore pro¬ 
pria, and he is therefore not sorry that 
the infallible remedy, “ competitive 
examination,” should be tried on a 
large scale in India before introduc¬ 
ing it to the same extent at home, 
which, to say truth, he*is half in¬ 
clined to do. This principle lias ac¬ 
cordingly been made the basis of the 
scheme devised in Cannon Hew for 
securing the “ fittest men for India.” 
Time only can determine what suc¬ 
cess will attend it; but in the mean- 
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'while we have thought it well to hint 
at the possibility of failure, and its 
causes, 

If, however, it be doubtful whe¬ 
ther the “selected” will eventually 
frustrate the expectations of the pub¬ 
lic, we fear it is certain that they 
will themselves be disappointed. We 
have already indicated the mortifica¬ 
tions they will have to undergo, in dis¬ 
covering that no boumliessfield exists, 
as in Europe, for the exercise of* their 
talents, and that the majority are 
placed in situations in wlueh nothing 
more than ordinary sense is required, 
or can be used, and frtm winch no 
effort on their part can remove or ex¬ 
alt them ; where not only will their 
accomplishments be useless, but their 
time st> fully occupied by the dry de¬ 
tails of daily business, as not even to 
allow their practice as recreations, 
and in which the greater ytortion of 
their lives must be spent at a dis¬ 
tance from all capable of feeling or 
appreciating the higher pleasures of 
intellect, or the refinements of a cul¬ 
tivated taste. And in order to dis|H*l 
any illusions under which many may 
be labouring as to the pecuniary ad¬ 
vantages of the Indian Civil Service, 
we shall now state precisely the re¬ 


ward held out-to its members for the 
duties they hale to perform, and for 
the sacrifices they are required to 
make. Oh! we have often tBought, 
as we have marked the youth, eager 
to depart tor that East so beautiful in 
poetry, so miserable in reality. Oh! 
if some disciple of Cornelius Agrippu 
could but display to him in his magic 
mirror the coming scenes of his future 
life, he would pause ere. he grasped 
the glittering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase what is termed a provision 
for life, at the price, orat least at the 
risk, of all that renders life chiefly 
desirable-—health of body—energy of 
mind—social ties ! Too often are 
oil these entirely sacrificed; in all 
cast's partially so. Ami for what? 
Money !—a supposed greater amount 
of money than could be earned else¬ 
where. The selected will do well to 
consider the real value of their ex¬ 
pectation in this particular, lest in 
this also they be disapimiutcd. Sup¬ 
posing one of their number to ran 
through the course above described, 
his receipts from the time of com¬ 
mencing his duties at twenty-five to 
becoming entitled to a pension at 
fifty, or for twenty-five years, will bo 
nearly as follows :— 


1st year Student ut the Presidency . £390 

2d to 6tli „ Assistant at £40 por mensem 2400 

7th „ lOtli h Head-Assistant at £58 per do. 2704 

11th „ 13th On Furlough, £300 per annum 1500 

14th „ 20th Sub-Judge or Sub-Collector (average) £130 per mensem 10,520 

21st „ 25th Judge or Collector, £230 per do . . ■. . • 13,500 


His income for the first ten years 
will thus average about £560 per 
annum. Upon which, if ho have suf¬ 
ficient capital to purchase horses, 
furniture, &c., remain unmarried, ex* 
ereise rift id economy from the veiy 
first, anti have the good fortune to 
enjoy uninterrupted health, be may 
possibly so live as to be free from 
debt, and^ have enough to nay his 
passage home on furlough, which on 
every account lie ought to take, and 
which he cannot do at any time more 
advantageously and with less loss, 
than during these years in which, if' 
he remain, in the couutry, it must be 
only as a head-assistant. The above 
estimate supposes him to obtain em¬ 
ployment immediately on his return 


£31,094 

from furlough ; though, in all pro¬ 
bability, he will have to wait for it 
from six mouths to a year on the 
“out-of-employ allowance” of £’420 

S ir annum. But, taking the most 
vourable view of the case, the civi¬ 
lian may be pronounced fortunate 
who, returning from furlough in the 
fourteenth year of’IS* service, when, 
if one of the selected,He will l>c thirty- 
uiue years of age, begins, as it were, 
d<: novo, without a penny, but with 
an annual income of nearly £1000. 
From that time till the end of his 
twenty-fifth > car, we estimate his re¬ 
ceipts at £ 24 ,OQgf Supposing him 
still unmarried, ami allowing £800 
per annum, or say £10,000 for twelve 
years’ expenditure, on less than which 
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he certainly cannot live with any de¬ 
cent regard to the requirements of 
liis position, he may possibly at 
the end of his service have a capital 
of about .£ 14 , 000 , or, after paying the 
balance due for his annuity, say 
.£*10,(100, as the earnings of twenty- 
live years spent, in India ! We say 
possibly, because it is not probable 
that he will have accumulated this 
sum. We are assured that the actual 
facts arc very different. That in all 
cases various contingencies arise to 
interfere with such unbroken regu¬ 
larity and success as are here calcu¬ 
lated upon. Tin- majority of the 
service, certainly of those above ten 
years’ standing, are married, and there 
is no reason to suppose, that it will 
Is* otherwise in future ; and, if so, 
where we. have written thousands, 
hundreds may safely be substituted, 
even if it bo no ‘worse. We suspect- 
1 hiit of those who have now been only 
twenty-live years in the service, there 
are vert/ few who, after paying for 
their annuity, could show a capital of 
£5000, and a very grout majority do 
not possess half or even a quarter of 
that amount. Such a result, it is 
needless to say, a clever man at full 
and hard work for twenty-five years 
in any trade or profession in England, 
would not. esteem particularly fortu¬ 
nate or remunerative. It is true that 
the service maybe extended to all¬ 
ot tier (leeado, if life Ik* spared and 
health enjoyed : but in estimating the 
ordinary prospects and advantages of 
the service, we have thought it fairest 
to take as its term the period for 
which it is. calculated that an aver¬ 
age constitution can endure the cli¬ 
mate of India, or work well in it,-— 
that period at which men at present 
generally desire to retire if they can 
get their annuity and pension, and at 
which, we will venture to say. those 


now emulous of serving the Company 
have been led to expect they may so 
retire “ with the fortune of a Nabob,” 
and beyond which if they- knew they 
must serve, they would be less eager 
to engage the mselves. These salaries, 
moreover, are, it is said, to be greatly 
diminished. A leading journal talks 
of “ reducing them to an amount 
more approximating to the market 
value of the talent in demand." If 
this 1m* so, wc would recommend those 
who succeed in obtaining certificates 
of the highest proficiency in such con¬ 
tests ms these of Cannon Row, to con¬ 
sider before carrying them to Lcudcn- 
hall Street, whether they eunuot take 
their powers and talents to a letter 
market, or at least employ them 
where, if the pecuniary advantages 
he not nominally so great, the sacri¬ 
fices they will be called on to make 
are infinitely less. 

In conclusion, we would speak a 
word of caution to those advocates of 
the new system who insist on the 
benefits derivable from the enlarged 
and European ideas which will natu¬ 
rally be imported into Indian politics 
by highly educated men of mature 
age. They will do well to consider 
whether such infusion may not have 
an effect very contrary to their anti¬ 
cipations : whether, in short, the 
most influential member of the press 
in India, writing only recently, on the, 
spot, with all that is now going on 
before him, is borne out by faetH in 
speaking of “ a dim conviction in the 
native mind that the British power 
is losing energy,” and attributing it 
to the “ intrusion of Enqlish ideas ; n 
or in saying that the administration 
is becoming weaker ; that is, more 

OBEDIENT TO ENGLISH IDEAS, AND 
'THEREFORE LESS QUALIFIED TO GO¬ 
VERN Orientals. 
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It is to be regretted that the pul>- 
lication of a Blue-Book seldom does 
much towards enlightening the pub¬ 
lic on the subject of wliieh it treats. 
The information which is conveyed 
in its pages, as l>oin«j authentic, is 
indeed always full of interest; but 
the dry and almoft repulsive form iu 
which it necessarily apjtears, renders 
any investigation into the merits of 
those questions which have called it 
forth, a laborious undertaking. The 
result is, that the public are not un- 
frcquently misled, as they read ouly 
those extracts which arc published 
with a commentary, and are adapted 
to support opinions which had been 
already formed, and to confirm .state¬ 
ments which had been previously 
made upon insufficient grounds. We 
shall endeavour to give a brief analy¬ 
sis of these voluminous documents 
in ns impartial a spirit as possible ; 
and if the result does not dear up 
the mystery in which the disaster in 
Asia has hitherto lieen involved, it is 
only to be accounted for by the old 
adage describing the rIhkIo of truth, 
and which forbids us to expect that 
it will be revealed even in the pages 
of a Blue-Book. 

The first half of the volume is de¬ 
voted more particularly to an account 
of the recommendations of Colonel 
Williams for the improvement of the 
condition of the Turkish army in Asia, 
and its commissariat arrangements, 
with the measures which were taken, 
in consequence, by our authorities and 
those of the Porte. The second half 
relates to the origin and early history 
of that expedition which was undei* 
taken at a late period of tno year by 
Omer Pasha, in the hope of raising 
the siege by means of a diversion in 
Georgia. The disasters which, from 
the commencement of the war, had 
attended the Ottoman arms in Ar¬ 
menia, at last attracted the attention 
of our Government, and it was de¬ 
cided, in August 1854, to send out, as 
commissioner to the army in that 
quarter, Colonel Williams, an officer 

* Papers relatite to Military Affaire 
Capitulation 0/ Barf. 


whose local knowledge and former 
experience upon the Kussiau Asiatic 
frontier peculiarly fitted him for that 
position. Although under Lord Rag¬ 
lan’s orders, Colonel Williams was 
instructed to communicate directly 
with Lord Stratford, in order that u<> 
delay should occur in the transmis¬ 
sion of his representations to the 
Porte. Furnished with instructions 
from the Foreign Office and the Com ■ 
inamler-in-Chief in the Crimea, which 
directed his attention more particu¬ 
larly to the. commissariat aud general 
organisation of the Turkish army, 
Colonel Williams proceeded to Erze- 
roum, where he arrived on the J Ith 
of September ] Hf>4. The disaster at 
Kurukderch seemed to render his 
presence with the army doubly ne¬ 
cessary, while the first indication of 
the spirit in which the Turkish 
Government was determined to con¬ 
duct the war, or rather to misconduct 
it, appears in their refusal to nomi¬ 
nate, as new commander-in-chief, a 
general'whose appointment was recom¬ 
mended by the British ambassador, 
the commander-in-chief of the Allied 
armies, ami agreed to by all the 
ministers, with the exception of the 
Grand Vizier, whose decision was 
allowed to prevail. a Her Majesty’s 
Government,” says Lord Clarendon, 
upon the circumstance being re¬ 
ported to him, “ must again protest 
against this disregard of the Sultan's 
interest; ami they have a right to 
complain of the total disregard of 
their advice with respect to a fit 
commander iu that portion of the 
Sultan’s territory wuich must be¬ 
come the theatre of iuqiortant opera¬ 
tions.” Again, “Your Excellency 
will inform Res< hid Pasha of the great 
di.-satisfaction which all the proceed¬ 
ings iu connection with the army in 
Alia have caused to Her Majesty’s 
Government.” In another place 
Lord Clarendon says, “The Turkish 
Government t-till seems animated by 
the same spo il, and determined that 
the army in Asia* shall bring defeat 

in Aiiotic Turkey, and, the Defence and 
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on the .Sultan's cause, and continue 
to )>e an embarrassment to the allies 
of Her Majesty.” These expressions 
are important as showing the state 
of feeling which existed at Con¬ 
stantinople among those authori¬ 
ties upon whom it was Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s duty subsequently to press 
the representations of Colonel Wil¬ 
liams. The nature of that inter¬ 
course which our ambassador main¬ 
tained with the Porte, uiion this sub¬ 
ject hereafter, goes to show that his 
personal influence with the Ottoman 
cabinet law iiecn ns much overrated 
as the obstacles he had to encounter 
have been depreciated. It. is only 
fair to Lord Stratford to say, that 
throughout his earlier despatches 
there is no indication of the. existence 
of any personal animosity towards 
Colonel Williams ; nor is any negli¬ 
gence or indifference upjwrent in the 
manner in which the representations 
of that, officer were submitted to the 
Turkish Government. Alluding to 
the first of these. Lord Stratford 
writes to Clarendon,—“ Immediately 
on the receipt of Colonel Williams’ 
chair and temperate statement, 1 ad¬ 
dressed an instruction to TVT. Pisani, 
for the purjiose of bringing the re¬ 
quired objects without delay’to the 
knowledge of the Porte, and acceler¬ 
ating their transmission to the army.” 
It appears that the same day upon 
which Lord Strut ford received Colonel 
‘Williams’ statement, he sent M. 
Pisani to the ministers. In his me¬ 
morandum to that gentleman, urging 
the wants of the army, these expres¬ 
sions occur, From want of proj*er 
care in these respects last year, 
thousands perished m the army;” in 
another—■ More money in specie is 
indispensable iri another—“ This 
want must- lx* supplied without delay, 
or the consequences maybe fatal;” 
again,—■“ This want is also urgent,” 
and, “ The importance of this cannot 
bo exaggerated. I hope these re¬ 
commendations will tie attended to.” 
The Grand Vizier and Kesehid Pasha 
reply, that they are not aware whe¬ 
ther the Seraskier lias forwarded the 
items described in the instructions j 
that clothing, surgical instruments, 
&c, are to tic sent from .Constanti¬ 
nople ; but from Colonel Williams’ 
subsequent despatches, these seem 


never to have arrived, and that the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, a person “ of 
feeble body and impaired faculties,” 
to use Colonel Williams’ description 
of him, hail been ordered to provision 
Kara. These efforts on the part of Lord 
Stratford are approved by a despatch 
from Clarendon, dated 19th October. 

Towards the end of September, 
after having impressed upon the 
Paslia of Erzeroum the necessity of 
vigorous exertions *in procuring sup¬ 
plies, Colonel Williams left Erze- 
rouin, and reached the headquarters 
of the Turkish army, near Kars, and 
reported upon its condition. Lord 
Stratford at once forwards home 
what, he terms “ the clear and able 
reports of Colonel Williamsand lie 
say«, “In one respect 1 take upon 
myself to anticipate your Lordship’s 
instructions. 1 have already strongly 
recommended to the Seraskier those 
improvements and objects which 
were suggested by Colonel Williams 
in his correspondence from Erzeroum, 
and 1 shall lose.*no time in impress¬ 
ing, as well upon his Excellency as 
upon the Sultan’s Government at 
large, the urgent importance of giving 
immediate effect to those which figure 
in his subsequent despatches trom 
Kars.” 

Such, then, is the spirit in which 
the reorganisation of the Turkish 
arrnv wan commenced. The des¬ 
patches of Colonel Williams show an 
untiring energy, and a determined 
resolution to carry out those reforms 
which his quick observation and local, 
experience suggested. The proceed¬ 
ings of Lord Stratford at Constan¬ 
tinople are equally prompt. By a 
comparison of dates, we see that he 
loses no time in forwarding Colonel 
•Williams’ reports home, and in layi ng 
his representations before the Turkish 
ministers, whilst the terms in which 
he presses these upon their attention 
arc urgent and decided. The des¬ 
patches of Lord Clarendon show' an 
earnest desire to support both these 
authorities. He approves in the 
most emphatic manner o 4 * the steps 
taken and the measures proposed % 
Colonel Williams, and supports Lora 
Stratford’s recommendations with 
messages to the Porte, in terms rather 
too explicit to be altogether compli¬ 
mentary in their character. 
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Still the Tefomuttoiy progress of 
the army at Kars is by no means so 
rapid as could he deaxrod. The Porte 
gives vague and indefinite promises 
to Lord Stratford, and the Pashas 
at Ears do not condescend to treat 
Colonel Williams -with even this 
respect. They openly dispute his 
authority. The first question which 
naturally arises from a consideration 
of tills state of affairs is, whether, in 
the first place. Lord Stratford was 
really unable to exercise a stronger 
influence than he did over the Turk¬ 
ish Government ? and the second is, 
Whether Colonel Williams actually 
did jiossess that authority over the 
Turkish officcre at Kars, which they 
seemed disposed to question? Un¬ 
fortunately, the jHxnilmr character of 
the intercourse which is maintained 
between the English ambassador and 
the Ottoman cabinet, renders it al¬ 
most impossible to answer the fiyst 
question. We have sundry memor¬ 
anda addressed to M. Pisnni, couched 
in strong enough terms, but we do 
not know what verlod messages may 
have passed, or how far those modes 
of influencing the Government, which 
are occasionally resorted to in press¬ 
ing cases, were adopted Perhaps 
some of the subsequent despatches of 
Lord Stratford may assist our specu¬ 
lations on this point. 

With regard to the second ques¬ 
tion. there can be no doubt that the 
Turkish officers at Kars were per¬ 
fectly justified in disputing Colonel 
Williams*authority. U pim Ids arrival 
there, he had no rank whatevev in the 
Turkish army; he was an English offi¬ 
cer sent to report upon its condition. 
While he was thoroughly justified by 
circumstances in acting as he did, he 
had no more right to take the Otto¬ 
man commander-in-chief to task 
than General Rose would have to 
threaten General Pelissier if he did 
not keep his hospitals clean, or than 
the French officer attached to our 
army would have to complain to our 
Government of General Codrington 
for allowing, his men to wear stocks. 
Lord Clarendon, in appointing him, 
Bays—“You have been selected as 
the officer to attend, as her Majesty's 
commissioner, the headquarters of 
the Turkish army in Aria.” The 
condition in which he found it, justi¬ 


fied him in the extreme course he 
adopted ; but H is-not to lie won¬ 
dered at that the Turkish officers 
should not view the matter in the 
same light. In order to give due 
effect to his position in Aria, General 
Williams should have arrived there 
as mi officer of high rank in the- 
Turkish army. So far from this, 
however, he seems to have possessed 
no credentials recognising him by 
the Porto even as the Queen’s com¬ 
missioner. Uixm this being subse¬ 
quently brought to Lord Stratford’s 
notice by Lord Clarendoiij he ac¬ 
knowledges, without disguise, that 
“ there exists no record of my having 
applied in writing for a formal re¬ 
cognition of General Williams as her 
Majesty’s commissioner to the army 
at Kars. On looking back to your 
lordship’s instructions, I cannot but 
admit that- in strict propriety I ought 
to have done so, ana 1 am really at a 
loss to discover how I happened to 
omit so obvious a formality.” And 
he ‘goes on to say that the. respect 
with which Colonel Williams was 
received, proved that this omission 
was of no consequence ; but. the ac¬ 
count of the insults to which that 
officer was subjected, loads us to form 
a somewhat different, conclusion. 

On the. 15th of November, how¬ 
ever, or .'d tout, two months after 
Colonel Williams’ arrival in Aria, 
Lord'Htratford writes, and the idea 
appears to have originated with him¬ 
self, that, “ feeling the importance of 
affording to Colonel Williams all 
practicable support in the. fulfilment 
of his arduous duties, I have applied 
to Ee&chid Pasha, that, the military 
rank [of Ferik, equivalent, to gene¬ 
ral of divirion, may be conferred 
upon that meritorious officer; and I 
am bappy to say that 1 have his 
Highnessa authority, communicated 
t<> me through M. Piaani, for inform¬ 
ing your lordship that m/ request 
vdi be complied with.” The new 
c wunandfir-in-chief is. moreover, 
directed to listen to the advice o* 
Colonel Williams. Here, then, mat¬ 
ters seem likHy to be put upon a 

{ iroper footing. Owing to some 
urther delay, however, the firman is 
not made out till the end of the fol¬ 
lowing month, so that it docs not 
reach Colonel Williams until the mid- 
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(lift of January, when he has been for 
four months struggling with the in¬ 
conveniences incidental to his anoma¬ 
lous pbsition. 

The mineral character of these may 
be Withered from the episode of 
Shukri Pasha, the Reis of the army, 
or functionary through whom it re¬ 
ceived pay, allowances, and clothing. 
This man met at TSrzeroum Zurjf 
Pusha, the eommander-in-e.liicf of 
the army, who, frightened by Wil¬ 
liams’ arrival, decamped shortly after, 
“gorged with plunder,” to use Lord 
Clarendon’s own expression in allud¬ 
ing to him ; anti considering that he 
had drawn rations for 33,000 men 
when he commanded only l-l,ooo, the 
term was probably well applied. 
Consul Brant, thus described what 
passed between these worthies : 

Shukri Pasha said that your inter- 
fereuee would not be allowed, that 
the authorities were uot under your 
orders, and would resist, interference 
on your part. Then Zarif Pasha 
chimed in. and did his best to excite 
Shukri Pasha against you. Zarif 
Pasha said you were a mere mirali 
(colonel), without any proper autho¬ 
rity, come to Kars, assumed the 
direction of everything, impeded the 
projwr man*h of affairs, and produc¬ 
ed nothing but confusion. Shukri 
Paslirt, more excited, replied that 
an olKoor in Roumelia had acted 
pretty much ns you did, but the 
Turkish authorities soon got rid of 
him, and that this would bo the 
result of your mission.” When Lord 
Clarendon hears of this, ho not only 
demands the recall and trial of Zarif 
Pasha, but an acknowledgment from 
the Porto of Colonel Williams’ ser¬ 
vices ; and at a later period, when he 
hears that Shukri Pasha and Hussein * 
Pasha, the chief of the staff, endea¬ 
vour to prevent (Sen. Williams from 
procuring that information which 
would have led to a discovery of 
their frauds, he savs, “It is with 
regret, or it would be more appro¬ 
priate to say with indignation, that 
tier Majesty’s Government have again 
to complain of’ the conduct of tlie 
Turkish officers at Kars.” Upon the 
insolence of these officers to Colonel 
Williams continuing to be manifested, 
Lord Clarendon again writes : “ Her 
Majesty’s Government will no longer 


endure to be trifled with , and they 
are determined that, if the Turkish 
Government still persist in treacher¬ 
ously disregarding the Sultan’s in¬ 
terests, the Turkish officers shall, at 
all events, not insult the Queen's 
commissioner.” • And again, in a 
letter dated Jauuary 6, Lord Claren¬ 
don wishes to know what steps Lord 
Stratford had taken for the removal 
and punishment of the men who had 
been placed in command. Indeed, it 
is only due to Lord Clarendon to say 
that nothing could be more firm and 
manly than the tone of all those 
despatches, in which he urges Lord 
Stratford to give our commissioner 
the utmost countenance and support. 
Tlie information furnished by the 
Blue-Book scarcely enables ns to de¬ 
cide that there was a corresponding 
zeal shown on the part of tin- 
funbassadoi. No doubt, many re¬ 
monstrances may have been made <>f 
which we have no record. Zarif 
Pasha was arrested, in consequence 
of these, upon his arrival in Constan 
tinople; but it is hardly satisfactory, 
after we have been boiling over with 
indignation at the conduct of Shukri 
and Hussein Pashas, to read that “ a 
letter of reprimand has been addressed 
to Shukri and Hussein Pashas; and 
should this admonition remain with¬ 
out effect, they will be recalled.” It 
is possible that if Colonel Williams, 
instead of accusing these officers in 
general terms, had, in the first in- 
stauep, made specific charges against 
them, Lord Stratford would have 
urged tlieir immediate recall; still, 
in Lord Chireudon’s view, their de 
linqueneics were already sufficiently 
substantiated, and in such a case ex¬ 
treme measures >u the part of. .Lord 
Stratford might have been readily ex¬ 
cused. Colonel Williams’ subsequent 
charges made formally against Shukri 
Basba on the 28th of February, how¬ 
ever, leave no doubt of his gross mis¬ 
conduct. By these he is accused by 
General Williams of having expressed 
his determination to treat him with 
contempt; of having kept him igno¬ 
rant of the movements of the army v : ‘ 
of intercepting a letter addressed to 
General Williams; of asserting a de¬ 
liberate falsehood in council, which 
he afterwards confessed ; of gross and* 
habitual drunkenness and debauch- 
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ery; and of a total neglect of his 
duties, caused by ignorance as well 
as by the effect of his constant 
drunkenness and dissipation. And 
against Hussein Pasha somewhat 
similar charges are made. Meantime 
Vassif Pasha was sent, as comman¬ 
der-in-chief, to supersede Zarif Pasha, 
who was awaiting his trial at Con¬ 
stantinople. It may be as well here 
to remark that Zarif Pasha was 
brought up before a commission of 
inquiry, who found “that he had 
done imthiug during liis command 
offensive to liis character anil repu¬ 
tation as a general.’’ Vassif Pasha 
had instructions to be* guided by 
General Williams ; and at that offi¬ 
cer's instigation, and after considcr- 
able hesitation, he at length mustered 
up sufficient courage to arrest Shukri 
and Hussein Pashas. M. Pisani in¬ 
forms Lord Stratford “ that the Se¬ 
ra skier, on hearing of their arrest, 
declared his conviction that they had 
been arrested on insufficient grounds, 
and that he should think it his duty 
to send in a protest against the mea¬ 
sure to the Porte.” On the 17th of 
May, or more than two months after 
their arrest., these officers were still at 
Oonstantinopleuntried :and it came to 
Lord Stratford’s rtirs that one of them, 
Hussein Pasha, was to be sent, to serve 
in Omer Pasha’s army. “ On learn¬ 
ing this intention,” says Lord Strat¬ 
ford, “ I sent a complaint to the Kc- 
raskier, and required that both the 
Pashas in question should be tried, 
or submitted to a legal inquiry ou 
the charges preferred against them. 
His answer being less satisfactory 
than I thought myself entitled to cx- 
iect r I renewed my application, and 
lave now the honour to conimimicate 
in copy a report addressed to uw by M. 
Pisam, and stating at large the Seras- 
kier’s reasons for not being disposed 
to treat Hussein Pasha with severity." 

It will be remembered that this 
officer was charged by General Wil¬ 
liams with drunkenness, debauchery, 
^insolence, peculation, and a total ne- 
* gleet of duty. This is the way in which 
the Turkish Minister of War sup¬ 
ported those noble efforts of General 
Williams to reform a demoralised 
army, and preserve to the Turkish 
empire an important frontier city and 
fortress. “ As regards Hussein Pa- 
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ska, M. Pisani reports, the Seras- 
kier said that it is on the express 
demand of Omer Paslm that he is 
to he seut to the army at Eupa- 
toria ; that far from any charges ex¬ 
isting agaiunt him from the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the. army (this was 
Vassif Pasha, by whom lie was ar¬ 
rested),. he, on the contrary, praises 
him, and recommends him very par¬ 
ticularly as an officer of distinction. 
The only cause that he ascribed for 
sending him away is, that the mis¬ 
understanding existing between Gene¬ 
ral Williams and that officer made it 
incumbent on him to remove him' 
from that army. The Seraskier Pa¬ 
sha added that Hussein Pasha is still 
here, and should any one have any 
serious charge to make against him, 
he is ready to keep him here in order 
to try him: but otherwise, he does not 
set 1 how lie could take upon himself 
to deprive an army of a man whose 
services were so valuable during the 
whole campaign on tlifi Danube. • 

“I replied to the Seraskier, that 
what he said was not of a nature 
to convince me, because J knew that 
General Williams’ accusal ions against 
Hussein Pasha were in writing, and 
consequently he could not be ac¬ 
quitted without due investigation. 
To this the Seraskier answered, that 
all this was very well : but, that ho 
wanted to know, for his information 
and guidance, whether General Wil¬ 
liams was actually the commander- 
in-chief of the Kars army, and by 
whose authority he assumed the com¬ 
mand. 1 said,that General Williams 
Vas not the commander-in-chief of 
the army, but. her Majesty’s com¬ 
missioner, and as such it was his 
•bounden duty to keep his Govern¬ 
ment informed of everything going ou 
in that quarter. This conversation 
took place in presence of Fuad l’asha, 
wh'\ not knowing the former con¬ 
versations which took place, abstain¬ 
er from expressing any opinion 
either against, or in favour of Hussein 
Pasha.” Well might Lord Stratford 
say, that “the proverb which con¬ 
trasts the facility of bringing a horse 
to water with the«»unpo88ibiHtv of 
making him drink, was true at Von- 
stantinople. Here was a General 
arrested by the Commander-in-chief 
of an army, ou charges of the most 

2 K 
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serious character, to support which 
evidence lmd been sent to Constan¬ 
tinople* about to be promoted with¬ 
out trial, in defiance of the strongest 
proof of his guilt, and of the most 
urgent representations of our autho¬ 
rities. If our experience in war 
ministers had been limited to the 
Seraskier at Constantinople, we 
should have been disposed, after 
reading M. Pisani's report, to regard 
him as a disgrace to the cabinet of 
which la; formed part, for screening 
a man whose character was thus 
impugned. Now, however, that we 
‘have learned that in our own country 
such a course of conduct is consider¬ 
ed perfectly legitimate, we can no 
longer wonder at the speech of the 
Semskier ; but we may indeed be 
thankful that here a powerful press 
and an indignant public can not only 
bring the horses to the water, but 
make them drink, for the represen¬ 
tations of a foreign ambassador 
would eerlaiifly be of little avail. 
The effect of such a policy upon the 
army generally is instructively illus¬ 
trated by the ease of these Pashas. 
Of course, poor Vassif Pasha, who, 
doing violence to his natural instincts, 
which would have led him to con¬ 
nive at and participate in their fraud, 
actually was bold enough, in the cause 
of honesty and reform, to arrest them, 
now found that, so far from having 
got credit for this effort, lie had incur 
red the displeasure of his master at 
the war-office, who was compelled to 
tell a series of falsehoods (no great 
hardship, by tin* way) iu consequence. 

General Williams takes com pas* 
si on upon Vassif, “ I owe it to you 
to state,” he says to him, “ that I am 
fully aware of the silence with which* 
vour Excellency’s representations 
have been received at tne Seruskier- 
nte, and little encouragement held 
out to you by the honourable re¬ 
ception which has greeted Shukri 
and Hussein Pashas. Nevertheless, 
your Excellency will permit me to 
observe, that your career thus far, 
having called forth the expression of 
my gratitude aud the approbation 
of the British Government, I should 
uifmitely regret if so favourable a 
moment to grapple with the greatest 
difficulty experienced by this army 

* This is another specimen of the race. 


should be lost.” General Williams 
is here tiying to urge Vassif to 
punish another Pasha, and Vassif 
naturally hesitates. He thinks the 
approbation of a good conscience and 
the British Government poor con¬ 
solation ; but he has a laudable re¬ 
spect, amounting to apprehension, 
for General Williams, which carried 
the day, and the delinquent, Musta- 
iha Pasha, was punished fur misbe- 
laving, in spite of the war-office. 
Vfeantime Lord Stratford causes to 
ie read to the Sera skier and Fuad 
Pashas Lord Clarendon’s despatch, 
approving of his (Lord Stratford's) 
having called upon the Swankier to 
proceed with the trials of Hussein 
and Shukri Pashas, cm the charges 
made against them by General Wil¬ 
liams. Upon bearing which, M, 
Pisaui reports. “ With reference to 
the trials of Hussein and Shukri 
Pashas, both Fuad Pasln and the 
Seraskier said that they do not find 
sufficient ground to put under trial 
those two officers. The charges 
brought against them have nothing 
to do with the service, but are mere 
personal quarrels. However, the Se¬ 
raskier Will answer in writing on the 
subject. Meanwhile the Seraskier 
tohl me that Orner •Pasha complains 
of the neglect of the late Seraskier, 
for his omission to send Hussein 
Pasha to the Crimea, and insists 
upon having him there without loss 
or time. Therefore the Seraskier* 
cannot refuse to comply with the 
request of the Generalissimo without 
assuming some responsibility.” 

The precious document to which 
the Seraskier allude-; merely says, 
that these officer* ought to have 
shown General Williams “ considera¬ 
tion and regard,” and that “no charge 
is established against them on this 
score,” and it concludes with an in¬ 
sulting intimation to the effect “ that 
Hussein Pasha is making his travel¬ 
ling preparations, and will set out 
in a few days" (to join Omer Pasha). 

Lord Clarendon indignantly com-y 
ments upon this document, taxes the v 
Porte with passing over the gravest 
charges, “gross and habitual drunk¬ 
enness, and debauchery,” &e.; yet, 
says Lord Clarendon, “ these are the 
men whom the Porte thinks it w'ould 

with of course tho same characteristics. 
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be improper to leave under trial in 
a time of war, when their extensive 
knowledge and acquirements can be 
turned to useful accountand lie 
further “protests against the inte¬ 
rests of England being confided to 
men like Hussein and Shukri Pashas.” 
It is due to Omer Pasha to observe 
that, immediately upon hearing of 
those charges which (General Wil¬ 
liams had made against Hussein 
Pasha, for whose services his High¬ 
ness had applied, he at once desired 
that his demand should not be acted 
upon until after an examination 
should have been made into the 
charges preferred against him. Shu¬ 
kri Pasha had meantime been sent 
to a command in Bulgaria, against 
which appointment Omer Paslm also 
protested. 

We have recounted the history 
of Shukri and Hussein Pashas 
at some length, and at the risk 
of being tedious, because it reveals 
the secret of many of the real 
causes which led to the -disaster 
in Asia, while it, illustrates, far 
better than any description could 
do, the character of our intercourse 
with the Porte. Ill these Pashas 
we find the representatives of that 
class whoso degraded character baf¬ 
fled the exertious of General Wil¬ 
liams at Kars, and Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople. In every other 
similar instance General Williams 
was equally decided in his repre¬ 
sentations, and prompt in his de¬ 
termination to reform abuses. Lord 
Stratford, ho far as wo can discover, 
never omitted to press these upon 
the Porte, whilst the urgent re¬ 
monstrances of the Foreign Mini¬ 
ster occur in every page. Whether 
General Williams was demanding 
the punishment of an oflieer from 
one Pasha, or u supply of provisions 
from another, ho was always met by 
the same dogged apathy and insulting 
indifference ; ami when Lord Strut- 
lord pressed the complaint, or the 
request, ujjoii the Porte, lie was 
answered by a vague promise or a 
distinct refusal. We feel sure that, 
alter wading through these papers, 
the conviction at which any im¬ 
partial iierson must arrive from their 
perusal will be that, in the first in¬ 
stance, the salvation of Kars rested 
with the Turkish Government alone ; 


and the apathy of our ally, and her 
unwillingness to owqiemtc with us 
in those heroic endeavours \o save 
one of her own fortresses, which 
have covered itw defenders with 
glory, remains chronicled--a stand¬ 
ing memorial of those corrupt in¬ 
fluences which arc apt to create in 
tin- miml of the indignant reader a 
regret that his sympathies should 
ever have, been exhibited in behalf 
of a Power which lias done so little, 
to deserve them. It, would he both 
needless and wearisome to go through 
the list, of those requests which were 
never granted, and those representa¬ 
tions which were never listened 
to ; but the disgraceful conduct of 
the Turkish cabinets throughout is 
scarcely credible,, and public, atten¬ 
tion hitherto seems to have been 
hardly suflieicntly directed to it. 
This is to a gloat extent accounted 
for by the disposition which exists 
iu # the popular miml for attaching 
blame to an iudividiTal rather than 
to a government, and to a country¬ 
man of high position whom we can 
visit with our displeasure, rather than 
to a number of insignificant Moham¬ 
medans, who are beyond our reach. 

We have not yet alluded to that 
correspondence, or rather want, of 
correspondence, between General 
Williams and Lord Stratford, which 
has hitherto formed Ihe most, pro¬ 
minent feature in all discussions arid 
reviews of the, Blue-Book, because 
we have not attached that import¬ 
ance to it. which we, do to the indif¬ 
ference and‘contempt with which 
*the Turkish Government treated the 
rcpres'-utatioiiH of our Government. 
There can be no doubt lliat, hail 
those representations been attended 
to, Kars would have been saved ; and 
it is equally certain that, because, they 
wcje not attended to, Kars was lost. 

Wo have failed to discover any de¬ 
mand of General Williams which 
I o-d Stratford did not forward to 
tho Porte, and it has cost us some 
laborious rose .veil to find out those, 
instances, few and far between, in 
which they have reluctantly been 
complied with. There, is one abstract 
of General Williams’ requisitions 
drawn up by Lord Strafford himself, 
occupying many pages of the Blue- 
Book, and containing thirty-four ar¬ 
ticles of complaint, many calling for 
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prompt action, but every one is 
treated with coutemnt—“ the new 
ijommaluler-in-chief will be instructed 
to look into it,” is the invariable and 
convenient answer. “1 have cer¬ 
tainly to regret,” says Lord Stratford, 
iu December J 854, “ that the progress 
of the Turkish Ministers, in acting on 
my suggestions, has not kept pace 
with the desire of ('olonel Williams; 
nor indeed, I must say, with those 
requirements of tins service whie.li 
they concern j” and he goes on to 
describe the real cause of the “culp¬ 
able inattentionshown last year to 
the wants of the army to be. “ the 
jealousy entertained by the Into 
tScmskier, Mohemet Ali Paslui, of 
Mehetnet Uouehdi Pasha, nt one 
time his colleague, and at another 
threatening to become his successor.’' 
“I trust,” says Hie Ambassador again, 
“that the experience of last year, 
which certainly was painful enough 
in Us most reduced proportions, will 
have the cllirt* of contributing to fhe 
success of my endeavours, grounded 
on tho strenuous exertions of Col. 
'Williams, and aided by pecuniary 
supplies derived from the loan.” We 
have made these quotations, not with 
a view of defending Lord {Stratford, 
but of inculpating the Turkish 
Government—they, at all events, 
could not plead ignorance. At a later 
period General Mansfield, the Military 
('oimnissioner attached to the jCm- 
bnssy at (loustautinople, says; “ Tho 
Ambassador never erased from mak¬ 
ing the most urgent representations 
to the Scraskier and the Porte. On 
tin* receipt of every fresh despatch 
fumi Kars and Krzerouni, either M. 
I’isani or myself was sent to enforce 
the necessity of relief. My appear* 
umv at the SeriLskiemte might indeed 
have Wen considered an ill omen for 
the garrison of Kara, so frequently 
was 1 obliged to make the same re¬ 
presentation.” When it wuh too late, 
they were indeed roused to activity ; 
but to them, and them nloue, must 
In* imputed the blame for that disas¬ 
ter, which has been universally attri¬ 
buted to Lord Stratford individually. 

Wo will now advert to those por¬ 
tions of the Blue-Book with which 
the public are perhaps more familiar 
than with the incidents to wliieh we 
havt already alluded, as they have 
boon widely quoted to prove that 


upon Lord Stratford alone must rest 
the responsibility of the fall of 
Kars; but which, while they seriously 
affect tho conduct of our ambassador 
at Constantinople, do not seem to us 
to warrant such a presumption. We 
hope, however, impartially to state 
the circumstances as they occurred. 
On the btii of December, Colonel 
Williams addresses a despatch to 
Lord Stratford, announcing the trans¬ 
mission of fifty-four despatches since 
his appointment as Commissioner, di¬ 
rected to liia Excellency, each accom¬ 
panied by a private letter, to none of 
which lie had received am acknow¬ 
ledgment. We certainly sympathise 
with Lord Clarendon in those feel¬ 
ings of regret which he says this 
statement gave rise to in his mind. 
“ We have h It for our Commissioner, 
when, surrounded by corrupt, and in¬ 
solent officers, he has denounced their 
robbery, and unflinchingly declared 
his determination to put an end to 
that system of peculation by which 
they tilled their pockets at the ex¬ 
pense of their country. We have 
watched him struggling with moral 
and physical ditlieulties in his efforts 
to improve the condition of the Turk¬ 
ish army, and to organise a commis¬ 
sariat in defiance of the. obstacles 
purjHisely thrown in his way, and the 
insults to which he was subjected ; 
and we have observed, with indigna¬ 
tion, that the countenance and sup¬ 
port of the Turkish Government, up¬ 
on which that moral influence so 
essential to his success deiiendcd, was 
withheld. To a man thus circum¬ 
stanced how cheering would have 
been a line of encouragement, how¬ 
ever short. Howe' r unsatisfactory 
n on as regarded the continued o{>- 
positiou of the Turkish Government 
it lingutlu.ve been, he would have felt- 
ting. there was one constantly urging 
liis demands and supporting his re- 
iresentat ions, instead of being al- 
owed to draw from such an unac¬ 
countable silence the not unnatnral 
inference that ho was forgotten and 
neglected.” “ To one who has served 
your lordship for so many years,” 
says General Williams, “such an 
avowal on my part can only b© re¬ 
corded with feelings of deep disap- 
poiutweiitand mortification —feelings 
which I have studiously endeavoured 
to conceal even from my aides-de- 
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camp and secretaries.” Tide silence 
on the part of Lord Stratford is the 
more singular, as there is no apparent 
cause for it. We can trace none Of 
that ill-feeling towards Ooloftel Wil¬ 
liams which has been popularly as- 
cril>ed to him, until after this letter ; 
indeed, (Joloncl "Williams feelingly 
alludes to his previous service under 
Lord Stratford, as rendering his pre¬ 
sent coldness still more unaccount¬ 
able. Hut Lord Stratford does not 
view the matter in this light ; ho 
thinks it very natural that lie should 
have left all these letters unanswered. 

“ 1 think myself entitled to remark,” 
lie says, in writing to Lord Claren¬ 
don, "on the hasty manner in which 
Colonel Williams has allowed him¬ 
self to suppose that l have neglected 
the import ant interests committed to 
his charge.” We have, shown that 
these were not neglected, lmt we do 
not wonder, under the circumstances, 
at Colonel Williams arriving at ail 
opposite conclusion ; nor do we 
agree with Lord Stratford in think¬ 
ing it "an inconsiderate impression ” 
on the part of that officer. If Lord 
Stratford had answered General Wil¬ 
liams’ letters as promptly as he for¬ 
warded his representations to tin* 
Porte, and if his encouragement to 
the Commissioner had been as de¬ 
cided as his demands to the Porte 
on his behalf were explicit, his eon- 
duet would have been without, re- 
iroaeh, and Kars would still have, 
•ecu lost. Even if he had written 
one acknowledgment to every twenty 
of General Williams’ despatches, the 
charge of cruelty towards that officer 
would have been modified into one of 
a want of courtesy. It was indeed 
scarcely to lie expected that when,* 
as Lord Stratford records was the 
case, seventeen despatches arrived 
from General Williams in one dav, 
he should have answered them all. 
Lord Stratford thus excuses himself: 

“ It remains for me to say a word 
respecting my silence towards Colonel 
Williams. . It has, in truth, continued 
longer than I intended. It originated 
in my anxiety not to occasion dis¬ 
appointment by announcing measures 
which might or might not Iks carried 
into effect. I knew that during the 
winter season little comparatively 
could be done; and I preferred, un¬ 
der the pressure of business flowing 


in abundantly from other sources, to 
give my correspondent an answer in 
full, rather than keep up a 'succes¬ 
sion of partial communications. To 
this may In; added, the total want of 
punctuality with which of late the 
packets for Trcbizoml have left Con¬ 
stantinople. It has hapjK-ned more 
than once, that the. opportunity was 
not brought to niv Knowledge till 
within nu hour or two of the vessel’s 
departure. Tims to the motive for 
not making preparation was added 
the difficulty of writing, at the mo¬ 
ment, for want of time.” 

Accordingly, we find the first des¬ 
patch of Lord Stratftird to Colonel 
Williams to consist of a few lines, 
acknowledging despatches numbered 
to sixty-one itielusive, informing him 
that the public interests have not 
been neglected, as lie supposed, ami 
assuring him that he has not time to 
write more fully, as lie had only 
Jieg.nl len minutes before that the 
steamer was to start (hr Trcbizoml in 
an hour, and other more urgent mat¬ 
ters were pressing upon his attention. 

It would have been better, in our 
opinion, if, in default of any other 
apology for his long silence. Lord 
Stratford had left the. unpunctuality 
of the Trcbizoml steamers unnoticed. 

However iinsatisfaetorv these ex¬ 
cuses appear, they would have been 
less apt to provoke a hostile criticism 
if the subsequent communications of 
the Ambassador with General Wil¬ 
liams had been marked by a kindlier 
tone. If, iustead of manifesting any 
irritation at the reasonable and well- 
founded complaint of our commis¬ 
sioner at. Kars, he. laid compensated 
for his former want of consideration, 
towards him byafroquenteorrospond- 
enee, conciliatory rather than revent¬ 
ful in its spirit, trie public would have 
been more ready to overlook his ear¬ 
lier neglect, more particularly as it 
(• •furred so long ago as the year l>e- 
foic last, extended over a period of 
barely throe months, aud involved 
consequences which affected only lib* 
own characte. tor courtesy and busi¬ 
ness habits. 11 is letters, however, do 
not indicate any rqfirut, on the part of 
Lord Stratford for his treatment of 
General Williams. The Ambassador 
does, indeed, in a letter to Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, state that, “ from }>eramal 
altercation, and controversial com- 
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spondenee willi those who, in sundry 
de^rcus, sire called upon to net in 
ooiicerf with me, under her Majesty’s 
coiimiaiid, it is my desire and study, 
ns it is my duty, to abstain. Adher¬ 
ing to I hose principles of conduct, I 
leave entirely to your lordship's cor¬ 
rection whatever may he found in 
1 lie tone and temper as well as the 
Kiih,stance of the (louimisaioiier's des¬ 
patches, at all inconsistent with what 
is due to me as her -Majesty's ambas¬ 
sador at this court. Much as 1 am 
idiie t«> the provocation under which 
1 pursue this course, l cannot prc- 
ieud to the merit of making any 
sacrifice so loiH* as 1 have reason to 
rely on your lordship’s impartiality, 
or just appreciation of my claims to 
support in the exercise of ihose func¬ 
tion^ which I derive from the highest 
authority in tlie State.” 

Perhaps if Lord Stratford had been 
impressed somewhat more fully with 
the important functions which jh- 
voiced upon tlni Queen's commis¬ 
sioner at Kars, and less jealously 
mindful of Ida own dignity, he would 
not, to the same extent, have alien¬ 
ated the opinion of the public, who 
certainly fail to see the. provocation 
|.o which lie refers, and are of opinion 
that he would have employed his 
time more profitably in answering 
General Williams' letters, than in 
writing to Lord Clarendon question¬ 
ing bis authority. He says : ** I wish 
to know hmv far 1 shall insist in 
obedience to his (General Williams') 
demands, without reference to any 
doubts entertained of their expe¬ 
diency either by the Porte, or me. 
It appears that the Commissioner 
asserts in practice the right of beiug 
obeyed, without hesitation, whether 
tin 1 * object of his suggestion be the 
punishment or removal of an officer 
accused by him, the correction of an 
abuse, the introduction of nn im- 
irovement, or the direction of a mi- 
itarv operation. If such are his 
powers, 1 know not in what lie differs 
irom a commander-in-chief, except 
tli.it lie is not charged with taking 
the field in person, ami directing the 
whole of the operations on his single 
responsibility. The Porte most cer¬ 
tainly does not put this construction 
on tin* authority with wdiich he, is 
invested, nor have I so read my 
instructions as to ask for more on 


his behalf than a fair reliance on 
Ids judgment in matters affecting 
the administration of an army, a 
respectful attention to his advice, 
and suggestions for the promotion 
of its efficiency, and that amount 
of confidence,' as to movements 
and plaus, which ought to be. in¬ 
spired by the intimate relations sub¬ 
sisting between the respective Gov- 
ernments. Observing in your lord¬ 
ship’s instructions to General Wii- 
liams, that he is directed to maintain 
1 lie most friendly relations with the 
Turkish officers, 1 venture to ask, 
whether the tone which he has as¬ 
sumed towards them, the abruptness 
of his charges, the violence of his 
threats, the dictatorial spirit which, 
according to his own account, has 
generally characterised his proceed¬ 
ings, cati be s.-ml to* correspond with 
that intention, or to favour those dis 
positions to reform which ir is our 
object to produce, no less at K:ir.-» 
t huti throughout the Turkish empire.’' 
Lord Stratford then goes onto point 
out how “ we should be inconsistent 
with ourselves if we sought to trample 
down Turkish independents 1 .” If by 
Turkish independence is understood 
that liberty which is at present given 
to corrupt civil and military func¬ 
tionaries to plunder their own Gov¬ 
ernment, to intrigue against one 
another, to insult those who strive 
to introduce reforms -to practise, 
in fact, every sort of moral and 
political dishonesty, and disgrace 
their class by some of the foulest 
crimes which characterise human¬ 
ity -if the effort to < ontino their 
linerty of action in rhese respects 
(and it was the ta.->K General Wil- 
* limns att; mpted) be to trample down 
Turkish independence, then we say 
that the sooner it is stamped into 
annihilation the better. The opinion 
of General Williams hoars us out in 
this particular. “ The civil and mili¬ 
tary departments of the, capital,” he 
says, “ are hotbeds of corruption, 
which nurse tyrants and peculators 
for the oppression of this empire; and 
the voice of thunder, and not of per¬ 
suasion, will alone arrest the evil.” 
The Commissioner comments upon 
other parts of Lord Stratford’s des¬ 
patch which we have just quoted. 
“ Whether,” he says, “ Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s influence was-Bufficieut or other- 
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wist* to induce the Porte to hour my 
warning voice, 1 boldly assert, as a 
British officer, that such an unac¬ 
countable silence wan highly danger¬ 
ous to tin; public cause."—“Any 
comments of yours," says Lord Strat¬ 
ford in reply, “ iqion my correspond¬ 
ence or conduct, 1 leave for the con¬ 
sideration of her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. Supirior authority will best 
determine the character and limits 
of our mutual relations, as well as the 
tone and temper in which they are 
to be conducted for the interest of 
the public service." So far as the 
“ tone and temper” are concerned, 
the public has given its icrdict in 
favour of General Williams; while 
her Majesty’s Government, having 
considered Lord Stratford’s “ corre¬ 
spondence and conduct,,” do not seem 
to approve thereof. “ General Wil¬ 
liams," says Lord Glarendon, “was 
in a position of great difficulty and 
responsibility, surrounded by traitors 
and robbers, with whose occupations 
be was bound to interfere, and lie 
stood iu need of all the support and 
encouragement that her Majesty’s 
servants could afford him. It was 
my duty regularly to acknowledge 
tin* despatches of General Williams, 
containing a painful recital of the 
difficulties against which he had to 
contend ; and it luy-i been to me a 
great satisfaction to (Tun ey to that gal¬ 
lant officer the entire approval of her 
Majesty’s Govtrnment of the energy 
and success with which he overcame 
the. obstacles to improvements, some 
of which lie found on his arrival, and 
others which have sinco been wil¬ 
fully thrown in hie way. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, therefore, cannot 
but regret the silence < bserved, b\P 
vour Excellency towards General 
Williams, aud they can well under¬ 
stand the discouragement and morti¬ 
fication he must have felt at receiv¬ 
ing no acknowledgment of his fifty- 
four despatches accompanied by pri¬ 
vate letters ; for he looked to your 
Excellency* as his natural protector, 
and must well have known the 
deservedly great influence of your 
Excellency must he more powerful on 
the spot than any her Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment couW exercise, to stive him 
and the Turkish army from the con¬ 
sequences of that corruption, igno¬ 
rance, prejudice, aud want of public 
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spirit, which your Excellency so well 
describes, aud the proofs of which 
are in every direction unfortunately 
but, too apparent.” 

But we have dwelt too long upon 
the first epoch of (ieueral Williams' 
career iu Asia. Wo have followed 
him heartily in those efforts to re¬ 
form abuses aud to organise an army, 
the details of which fill the first half 
of the Blue-Book. We now proceed 
to watch the result of his exertions, 

as. hemmed in by a beleaguering host, 
this gallant officer and his half formed 
troops are brought to bay within the 
walls of Kars, aud prolong to the ut¬ 
most that heroic defence, which has 
shed such lustre upon tho names of 
all concerned in it. But. while the 
heart has warmed with admiration 

at, the courage and endurance of 
these men, it has been ready to 
burst with indignation at. the. cul¬ 
pable neglect- of that Government 
which rendered such a display fruit¬ 
less. We have shown that, with 
the apathy inherent in the Turk 
was mingled feelings of jealousy, 
which prompted the I'orfe to treat 
with indifference, and contempt both 
Lord Stratford and < Jetieral Williams. 
We have nbw <o comment upon pro¬ 
ceedings in which another ally is 
concerned. What our Ambassador 
did, and what he left, undone, have 
been fairly stated. We have now to 
impure what influence our Com- 
mundcr-in-Ghief exercised to avert- 
tile fate which impended over the 
Turkish fortress and army. 

It was notnmtil intelligence arrived 
that the Russians had actually laid 
siege to Kars that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment lecognised the importance of re¬ 
inforcing their army in Asia. On the 
30th of last June a meeting was held 
at the Grand Vizier’s house, attended 
by the Seraskicr, Fuad Pasha, and 
General Mansfield; the subject talked 
■ v< r was the relief of Kars. “If was 
•l. ,ir to all present,” says Lord Strat¬ 
ton!, “that whether the Russians be¬ 
sieged or turned Kars, the Turkish 
army requin l the effort to be made 
for its relict with all practicable 
despatch : and that of three possible 
modes of aiding for that purpose, the 
only one likely to prove effective was 
a*n expedition by Kutah into Georgia. 
To send reinforcements by Trebizond 
Would be at best a palliative.” The 
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relieving army was to consist of the 
Turkish contingent, the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks, Rome Bulgarian soldiers, the 
Baton m garrison, some Albanians and 
Egyptian and Tunisian horse, in all 
forty-three thousand, to be uuder the 
command of General Vivian. With 
these troops a diversion iuto Georgia 
was proposed. Lord St ration 1 com¬ 
municated the plan to Lord Claren¬ 
don in a. despatch, and received the 
following telegraphic answer: “The 
plan of operations for reinforcing the 
army at Kars, contained in vour 
Excellency's despatch of the 1st duly, 
is disapproved. The reasons will be 
sent by the messenger to-day against 
employing the Turkish contingent 
until it is lit. for service. Trcbizoiid 
ought to be the base of operations, 
and if the Turkish army of Kars 
and Er/cmimi cannot, hold out at 
the latter place against the Russians, 
it might, be proper to fall back on 
Trebi/.ond. it. would be easily rcip- 
forceil.” We unite agree in the de¬ 
cision of the Government not to em¬ 
ploy the contingent until it is tit 
for sen ice ; hut ilie hardihood with 
which, in utter ignorance of the topo¬ 
graphical nature of the country, they 
decide that Trebizond should be the 
base of oncrat ions, is as rcpivhcusihlc 
as the calmness with which they con¬ 
template the prospect of the Rus¬ 
sians forcing the Turkish army kick 
upon that city is uuueeountabic. 

We will not stop to discuss the pro¬ 
bable results of this latter contin¬ 
gency, which happily lias not yet 
occurred, but rather point out. the 
consequences of this decision of the 
Government., which they afterwards, 
in adopting the original scheme, 
tacitly admitted had been funned 
without sufficient knowledge or con¬ 
sideration, “ The unfavourable judg¬ 
ment passed by her Majesty's Go¬ 
vernment,” says Lord Stratford, “ on 
the plans which have been lately un- 
<!< r discussion, has naturally increased 
the forte's embarrassment. It. was 
mv duty to make it knowu to the 
lovkish ministers, not only as an 
<* pi man, but, with respect to'General 
», lv ****l tontingrif^ as a veto. Her 
Majestys Government not only with¬ 
hold the contingent., but express a 
decided preference tor the alterna¬ 
te'' ot sending reinforcements to 
Erzeroum by way of Trebizond. This 
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opinion is not adopted by the Porte, 
or indeed by atiy otfieiul or personal 
authority here. The Seraskier, Omer 
Pasha, General Gnyon, our own ofli- 
cers, as far as l have means of know¬ 
ing, agree with the Porte and the 
French Embassy in pressing a diver¬ 
sion on the side of Redoute Kaleh, 
as offering the better chance of suc¬ 
cess • supposing, of course, that the 
necessary moans of transport., supply, 
and other indispensable wants, can be 
sufficiently provided. France is, at 
the same time, decidedly averse to 
any diminution of force in the (h'imcu, 
and < >mer Pasha, ready to place him¬ 
self at the head of an Asiatic expedi¬ 
tion, requires for that purpose a part 
of the troops now there.” We trust 
that, in the event of future military 
operation."., our Government will re- 
inoniher this episode, and avoid ex¬ 
pressing their opinion upon points 
iq mhi which flew arc not sufficiently 
informed, in terms calculated to jnt- 
plex the Generals and paralyse tLit 
movements of an army, t tutor Pasha 
had, a fortnight previously to I his. im¬ 
plored the Gem nils at a conference in 
the Crimea to be allowed to take a 
part of his army to the relief of 
Kars. General Simpson, in his ac¬ 
count of this conference, say> that 
'• the arguments used by Uuier were 
those set forth in the correspondence, 
and failed to produce any effect on the 
minds of the other members of the 
conference, who all, without oxcefi- 
tion, entertain the strongest objeet- 
tion to the withdrawal of any troops 
from the Crimea at. this moment. 
<>mer Pasha, having failed in leading 
us to adopt his views, then announced 
his intention of proceeding to Con¬ 
stantinople to consult with his Go¬ 
vernment : and he starts this day at 
noon in H.M.5. Valorous, by which 
same, vessel Lieut.-Colouel Suleaii, 
attach”' 1 to mv staff, proceeds with this 
letter, ostensibly for the purpose of re¬ 
storing his health. General Pelissier 
has also charged him with a mission 
to the French minister on the sumo 
subject. I earnestly, therefore, beg 
your Excellency to use your pow’crfm 
influence with the Porte to cause our 
opinion to prevail over that of his 
Highness, for great public interests 
are at stake, and serious consequences 
might result from his success.” To 
Lord Stratford's credit be it said 
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that lit' dot*s not seem to have paid 
the slightest attention to this letter of 
Oeueral Simpson’s; so strongly does 
he write in an opposite sense, that 
Lord Clarendon, on seeing his first 
error, sends the plan to Lord Cowley 
to lay before the French Govern¬ 
ment,” as the English Government 
was favourably disposed towards it. 
Meantime the French minister has 
readily adopted General Pelisaicr’s 
view of things, for Lord Cowley tele¬ 
graphs back : “ Count WaJewski 
foresees objections to the proposal 
contained in your de-patch of yester¬ 
day. lit* will submit it, however, to 
the Emperor, and hopes to give, me 
his Majesty’s answer on Saturday,", 
which is to the following etleet : 
“The French Government will not op- 
posetlieprojected rxjw.'dif ion into Asia 
under Outer l'aslia, provided that the 
numbers of the Turkish contingent 
before Sebastopol arc nut diminished." 
With this provision it was apparently 
impossible to comply ; the French 
Government, however, must have 
forgotten tin: existence of General 
Vivian's corps, who are forthwith 
ordered to replace them ; and their 
condition is thus aWit to be satis¬ 
fied, when another is suddenly in¬ 
troduced. “ The Emperor,” Lord 
Cowley telegraphs, ‘‘ has no objection 
to the removal of Turkish troops, 
and to their being replaced by others, 
provided that the Allied eommanders- 
in-chief have no objection ; but lie 
will not take, upon himself the re¬ 
sponsibility of saving more.” As 
General Pelissicr’s opinion upon this 
subject was no doubt perfectly well 
knowm, the question upon which the 
fate of Kars depended was thus de¬ 
cided against that devoted city.* 
General Pelissier object*. General 
Simpson agrees, or rathei submits, 
and General Williams starves. Had 
it not been for that last fatal provi¬ 
sion, the Turkish army, who were 
doing absolutely nothing at Sebns- 
tojM.il, would have been sent to Asia 
' in spite oft Generals Pelissier and 
Simpson, and Kars would have been 
saved. We are at a loss to account 
for the obstacles thus thrown in the 
way of its relief. We are not to be 
imposed upon by any assertion on the 
part of the ( Jencials, that the presence 
of twenty thousand Turks was neces¬ 
sary to the safety of the Allied armies, 


or that it made any difference whether 
they or the contingent were vegetat¬ 
ing in idleness at Kamnra. We must 
find some more satisfactory reason 
than this. Wc might, indeed, ha\ e 
been more disposed to admit, believ¬ 
ing as we do in the incapacity of 
General Pelissier, that the opposition 
to Oilier Pasha's scheme rested solely 
with him, had we ever heard of any 
effort on the part of the. French 
minister at Constantinople to support 
Lord Stratford in pressing General 
'Williams’ represents ions, or had the 
pages of the liluc-Hook revealed to 
us the name of any French officer 
co-operating in Asia with the efforts 
of our Commissioner. So far from 
such being the ease, we have had a 
monopoly in all military operation* 
undertaken against- the Russians in 
Asia ; mid our Ally seems to have ig¬ 
nored the very existence of a theatre, 
of wav in that direction. If such lie 
nqt the case, why, three week* after 
the fall of Sebastopol, did General 
Pelissier still withhold his consent? 
Colonel Simmons writes on the SJIst 
of September —“Up to the present 
time finore than two months alter 
the proposition was first made to 
him ny Omer Pasha! General Pelis 
sier has not signified his assent to 
flic departure for Asia of any more 
of 1 !»<• Ottoman troops now stationed 
there.’’ Had General Pelissier fol¬ 
lowed up the fall of Sebastopol by 
active operations, there would have 
been a valid reason for the delay; 
on the contrary, he semis to detain 
them to his own positive incon¬ 
venience. “.1 would further ven¬ 
ture to observe to your lordship,” 
continue-. Colonel Simmons, “that 
tin: emu u then wut conseqwi nt upon 
so many troops being collected within 
a limited space, and provisioned from 
the small ports of Kamh'seli and 
Jtalaklava, will be so great as to 
cause serious embarrassment and dif¬ 
ficulty to the whole force.; and 
t's reforr, unless there is an absolute 
Tii < essity for th<* Ottoman troops to 
remain hen 1 during the winter- -a 
contingency which 1 can scarcely 
conceive j—it wqfild appear to bo 
most deturabh, in the interest of the 
Allied troops now here, that they 
should depart. The Ottoman Gov¬ 
ernment are most desirous of aequir- 
in^theirservi ees in Asia. Oilier Pasha 
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considers that the utility of his move¬ 
ment, in Asia will hi* very much re¬ 
stricted hy not having them with his 
force. (General Simpson has informed 
me that he sees no objection to their 
departure; the only obstacle, there¬ 
fore, seems to be, that the assent of 
General Pcliswier and the French 
dm eminent has not been giicn.” 

We would fain be spared the pain 
of dilating upon the misery, sutfering, 
and ultimate disaster of which tins 
refusal was the immediate cause. 
Our readers are doubtless familiar 
with the heart-rending scenes which 
I>r Sand with has so graphically de¬ 
scribed ; and it is useless to attempt 
to disguise the fact that they never 
would have occurred had the Turkish 
army been allowed to leave the 
< Vlliiea ill time to eirnct the relief of 
Kars. < ton Id General Williams have 
known that this assent was to be so 
long withheld, lie might have follow¬ 
ed ii|) the glorious repulse of the 2!>,th 
of September Ity a sortie of the whole 
garrison, and, alter destroying the 
guns, have left only the deserted 
city and its dismantled walls in the 
possession of the enemy, instead of 
this, lie was induced to prolong the 
defence in spite of incredible hard¬ 
ships, buoyed up by the hope that 
Umer Pasha would be in time to 
relieve him. At last, on the gllli of 
November, General Williams heard, 
for the first time, that the Turkish 
generalissimo had been enabled to 
commence his campaign from Sou- 
elumin Kaleh. All hope of succour 
was now vain. “We had, up to 
that date (24th)," he writes, “sullered 
from cold, want of sullicient clothing, 
and starvation, without, a murmur 
escaping from the troops. They fell 
dead at their posts, in their tents, 
and throughout the camp, as brave 
men should who cling to their duty 
through the slightest glimmering of 
hope of saving a place intrusted to 
their custody. From the day of 
their glorious victory on the 2bth of 
September they had not tasted ani¬ 
mal food, and their nourishment 
consisted of two-fifths of a ration of 
bread and the rotjfs of grass which 
they hail scarcely strength to dig 
tor. Yet night and day they stood 
to their arms, their wasted* frames 
showing the fearful effects of starva¬ 
tion, but their sparkling eye tolling 
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me what they would do wore the 
enemy again to attack them, li e 
had now lost nearly 2000 men by 
starvation ; and the townspeople also 
suffered, and would have diul bv 
hundreds, if I had not divided the 
bread of the soldiers among those 
who hail fought bravely bv their 
side. J therefore begged the jMushir 
to call a council of war, which, on 
being told that, we had only six 
days’ rations, came unanimously to 
the conclusion that nothing was left 
to us but a capitulation, and that tiie 
debility of the men, and the total 
want of cavalry, field-artillery, and 
atmminilion-iiiiiles, rendered any at- 
m tempt to retreat impossible.” 

So far, then, the information con¬ 
tained in the Blue-Book is satisfactory, 
for it irt definite ; it im longer leaves 
us in doubt as to the true answer to 
the question v l-ieli during the. last 
lew months Inn been so eoiistaiitlv 
put, of “ who is to blame tor 1 In* fall 
of Kars (” Determined to fix the 
responsibility on somebody, we rush 
to the conclusion, based upon a vague 
and erroneous impression of Lord 
Stratford's omnipotence at Constan¬ 
tinople, that I lie fate of Kars rested 
solely in his hands, and that he sac¬ 
rificed it in November to a private 
pique, the proof being, that during 
three months, the year before last, he 
neglected to write to General 'Wil¬ 
liams. However much we may cen¬ 
sure him on this ground, we* must 
not allow that personal feeling which 
we condemn in our Ambassador to 
intbieuee our own judgment. It is 
not. lie, but the Turkish Government 
who arc to blame, in th - first in¬ 
stance, since their apathy and jeai- 
Vmsy of foreign interfer nco rendered 
it impossible for General Williams 
either to organise his troops or pro¬ 
vision his garrison. Lord Stratford 
may C. contorted hy knowing that 
the public are not uuanimous in cou- 
fiuing their censure to liim. Many, 
indeed, only attribute to him the. 
defenceless condition and limited N 
commissariat of Kars, and lay the 
blame of its non-relief upon Omcr 
Pasha. There is nothing in the 
Blue-Book to warrant such an as¬ 
sumption. The scheme of attempt¬ 
ing to induce Mountvieff to raise tne 
siege hy means of a diversion in the 
Transcaucasian provinces, did not ori- 
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ginate with him, hut with the Porto ; 
suul was not undertaken until after 
it had been recommended by all the 
military authorities at Constantin¬ 
ople, concurred in by Lord Strat¬ 
ford, aud approved of Ivy the Govern¬ 
ments of France and England. It 
is true that lie changed the base of 
operations, which was originally 
fixed at Batouin, to Souehouin-Kaleh, 
for reasons which were apparent to 
all on the spot, where a better judg¬ 
ment could be formed of the rdati\c 
merits of iiatoiim and Souehmim 
than at ('onslaiilinoplc. Those who 
know t In * nature of the country 
surrounding both ports, will beams 
out in the assertion that it would 
be more easy for an invading army 
to vacli Kuiai.s from Souehoum than 
from l’atoum, not to mention tlie 
advantage which was g:iiu<*d, in a 
military point of view, by acquiring 
1 lie doubtful province of Ahhliasin, 
and thereby securing the left Hank. 
These are points, however, which it 
is uuneecssary at preseut to enter 
into. The stubborn fuel remains, 
that Oilier Pasha was not enabled to 
remove his army from the Crimea 
until tin: middle of October, although 
lie had earnestly requested permis¬ 
sion three months before, and that 
the French Government had origi¬ 
nated tin* delay. ‘Whether lie had 
attempted to relieve Kars by Trebi- 
zond, Batonm, or Kmiclioiini, is im¬ 
material, for six weeks was not sulli- 
cieTit time to enable him to succeed by 
either route. Here, then, we an* 
again compelled to transfer the 
blame from an individual to a (Gov¬ 
ernment, however uncongenial that 
may be to the popular taste, more 
particularly since the Gov ernment i.4 
that of our most valuable .illy There 
is no indication throughout the Blue- 
Book of the smallest interest mani¬ 
fested on the part of the. French 
Cabinet- in the. progress of the war 
in Asia, and we regret that Lord 
Clarendon should not have called 
their attention to its importance at 
an earlier period. 

It is not until after the fall of 
Kars that, with reference to the pre¬ 
carious condition of the Turkish 
army in Mingrelia, he thus writes, 
through Lord Cowley, to the French 
Government : u Masters of Kars, 
threatening Erzefoum, and command¬ 
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ing all the mountain-]insses, the 
Bussiaus may be aide to fom: the 
w hole of Ko'ordistan and the' Arme- 
uiuii population to assist them against 
the Sultan ; and the Allies may, in a 
few months, learn that far greater 
danger threatens the Ottoman em- 
iiiv from the side of Asia t ban from 
Ourojie. In fuel, the object of the 
war will be defeated if the integrity 
of that empire is not secured from 
attack on every side ; and, at all 
events, the military operations for 
next year must, to a certain extent, 
depend upon whether Asia Minor is 
placed in a position of adequate de- 
teiiee,.” Would that our own Gov¬ 
ernment had only 1 bought thus 
strongly upon this ull-iinportuut fea¬ 
ture in the war two years earlier! 
We give every credit to J*ml Claren¬ 
don for the admirable despatches 
contained in the Blue Book, but we 
do regret that the attention of oar 
Cjibiner should have been concen¬ 
trated upon the Crihiea, to the ex¬ 
clusion of every other interest con¬ 
nected with the war. It was in vain, 
at its commencement, to attempt to 
bring to the notice of Government 
the advantages which would accrue 
from operations, upon however small 
a scale, in this diiecliou. They 
turned a deaf tar 1u all siu-h repre¬ 
sentations, looked upon those who 
made them as enthusiasts, anti at 
last, some months after tin: declara¬ 
tion of war, they determined upon 
sending out t»ne man -three or four 
afterwards follow ; and these few 
heroes, left alone for fifteen months 
with the demoralised remnants of a 
vunqtiiahid army, of whose very lan¬ 
guage they are ignorant, and by 
whom they art* at first regarded 
with suspicion and dislike, aie ex¬ 
pected, by tin: mere moral influence, 
which they exercise, not only to re¬ 
form abuses am! to create an army, 
but Mmli an army as shall beat back 
the wt 11-tmincd legions of the Czar. 
Hire, surely, our own Government 
only are to blame; they were better 
served than it was possible to antici¬ 
pate, and yG disaster cimund ; and 
it is some cou.riljjfion to think that, 
while the fall of Kars has given rise 
to much diversity of opinion in lix- 
ing responsibility, aud much sweep¬ 
ing censure, we are all united in 
agreeing where to give the praise. 
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Sagacious, cautious, anil politic, 
tin.* Fit rich Emperor bus never, dur¬ 
ing the period of the Alliance, by 
word or inuendo, given shadow of 
offence to the self-love or self-rcHpect 
of England. "While our own jour¬ 
nals have, with charming frankness, 
published to Europe every detected 
or imagined source of weakness and 
error which existed in our own 
councils or army, ami have insisted, 
at the same, time, on the superiority 
of our Allies with n zeal which, to 
those who look at tlm facts, seems 
the result of insanity, ihe ruler of 
France has never c\en hinted at any 
such comparisons, either in public, 
nor, ho far as we know, in private : 
and, assuredly, if lie had, in an un¬ 
guarded moment, made a remark 
which could, by any exercise of inge¬ 
nuity, be distorted to our disadvan¬ 
tage, it would have been circulated 
with all that industrious candour 
which to some seems one of the 
most delightful attributes of a free 
press, to others a reckless and mis¬ 
chievous pandering to the public 
desire for exciting novelty. It is 
with some surprise, therefore, that 
we have seen Louis Napoleon so far 
depart from his sound and cautious 
policy in dealing with England, as 
to sanction the publication of such a 
book as At, do Hazancourt's at such 
an ill-cliosen juncture. 

In January lust veur the Karon do 
Kazancourt, as we learn from his pre¬ 
face, was charged by the French 
.Minister of F*uNie Instruction with 
the task of collecting, in the Crimea, 
all the evidence necessary fora trust¬ 
worthy narrative of the, expedition. 
To this end‘lie was accredited to 
the French (\nmuiuider-in-chief by 
tiic Minister at War; he was as- 
fisted in all his inquiries by the 
tlcncrnlsaml Stuff; and was supplied 
with all documentary evidence, mili¬ 
tary or diplomatic, of the course of 
the campaign. Here, then, suppos¬ 
ing the Baron to®be fitted for his 
task, we have the conditions for a 
valuable history of the war, such as 
lias yet not scon the light. Pictures 
w - e have had in plenty, very graphi¬ 
cally drawn by own correspondents 


ami others, though their value is 
terribly impaired to the instructed 
eye by the gross mistakes which re¬ 
sult inevitably from haste and pre¬ 
sumption. Better - informed anil 
more careful investigators have been 
restrained by prudence from express¬ 
ing conjectures however well found¬ 
ed, or from revealing all they knew\ 
But here we have a man selected by 
the French (Jovernnient as fitted for 
sm-li an inquiry, and armed with all 
the authority necessary to pursue it 
with success; and, while wondering 
that his conclusions slmnhl have 
been allowed to appear, when the 
Hjieedv termination ol the war might 
remove nearly all obstacles to perfect 
candour, we. oj>“aed the book with 
the expectation of finding new and 
copious light thrown on the most 
interesting occurrences that have 
taken place in our generation. 

We will warn those who entertain 
such expectations that this book is 
not, as it purports on the title-page 
to Ik 1 , a chronicle of Ihe war in tin* 
East, but of the French share of the 
war in the East. There is no sign 
that the author had any authorised 
access to the English commanders, 
any acquaintance with our military 
system, any peculiar menus of ascer¬ 
taining the part taken by the English 
in the movements anil actions, or 
any information (except as regards 
France) concerning trie policies of 
the different powers, belligerent or 
mediatory. It is a nc.rutive of 
French policy, French deeds, and the 
opinions and projects “f French com¬ 
manders ; and the doings of the 
British and Turks are introduced, 
not to complete the picture, but to 
heigh fen the effect of the colouring 
lavished so gaudily on the principal 
object. If there exists just now any 
necessity for exalting the opinion 
which the French natioikjustly en¬ 
tertains of its own share in the war, 
then the appearance of some parts of 
this book may be well-timed; but 
there arc many passages which it 
could never be desirable, either on 
the score of policy or of truth, to 
produce as matter of history. 

Marshal Yaillant, the French war- 
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minister, addressing the Baron be¬ 
fore he left Franco, in a letter pult- 
lished in the preface, rightly de¬ 
scribed his mission as “touto na- 
tiouale,” and goes on to remark, that 
no writer could have been selected 
more capable of doing justice to the 
subject,—w hich seems to mark the. 
Baron’s literary reputation as al¬ 
ready established. In the same pre¬ 
face the Baron disclaims the inten¬ 
tion of writing a history of the war ; 
for, as he remarks, “ on n’eerit pus 
rhirtnirc d’une guerre «(iii se fail 
lmt describes his task as “ the re- 
cital of events, the exact, chronicle ol' 
a campaign, of an expedition, ga¬ 
thered from authentic sources ; v and 
proposes to himself as models the 
ancient chroniclers “ VilJchnrdnuiu, 
Joinville, (.'omminer, Froissard,” 
Are. 

The Huron begins by rccnpil uhit- 
iug, under the head of ‘‘Causes de 
la guerre d’Orieut,” the events whieh 
gradually embroiled Europe. 'J'lie 
tirst chanter describes tile negotia¬ 
tions of France on the subject of the. 
Holy Vinces. He goes on to show 
how Turkey, dragged into a question 
to her indifferent, since it related to 
two Christian sects, was subjected 
to demands from Russia whieh quite 
changed the ground of dispute ; how 
Meuschikoff, the Russian envoy, after 
a succession of insults to the Sultan, 
quitted Turkey, and addressed to the 
Turkish Government a missive dif¬ 
fering but little from a declaration of 
war ; how Russia, hav ing previously 
seized as a material guarantee on two 
provinces of the Ottoman empire, 
demanded, in lu-r ultimatum, “ (pu¬ 
la Porte se Hat vis-a-vis d’elle pour 
ce qui regardait I’administru! ion dea* 
intdrets religieux des Clivesliuw 
the first Vienna Contumic. sat and 
came to nothing; how the Russian 
fleet destroyed the Turkish at Sinope; 
—iu fact, the various steps of sub¬ 
tlety and force by which the Czar 
developed the astute policy whjjch 
, has brought Russia to the brink of 
destruction. This is sketched fairly, 
though not fully; for there is no 
mention of the important communi¬ 
cations made by Nicholas to Sir 
•Hamilton Seymour respecting his 
designs on the “sick man;” nor 
is there any allusion to the feeble 
conduct of the Aberdeen Cabinet at 


a time when a vigorous lin of action 
might have averted war. One good 
which will result, to the •French 
readers of the book is, that, they will 
be disabused of the idea, so preva¬ 
lent in France, that this has boon a 
war undertaken solely in the cause 
of English interests, and into whieh 
Franco has been forced ibr our bene¬ 
fit. Tinny will see clearly that France 
appeared on the scene before Eng¬ 
land. and that. Iln- English Ministry 
are blamed by M. de Hazanenurt for 
so long remaining blind to the de¬ 
signs of Russia ; and that the dis¬ 
pute, originating with the question 
of the Holy Vlaces, with which Bag- 
land had nothing to do, was entirely 
uninfluenced by the measures of our 
Government in the aspect it subse¬ 
quently assumed. 

1 ■cA us Ibllovv the Baron in bis 
narrative. The French army under 
Marshal St Arnaml, and the English 
under Lord Raglan, wen; assembled 
by degrees at- Scutari, Constantin¬ 
ople, and Gallipoli by the (-ml of 
May. At that time tlu* Russian 
army bad crossed the Danube, and 
laid siege to Silistrin, the fall of 
which was expected from week to 
week, even Irom day to day. Jt was 
important, therefore, to reinforce the 
Turks, so as to cover SliumJu and 
Varna from the advancing enemy, 
and to prevent the passage of the 
Balkan ; and at a conference, held at 
Slnnnlu on the I nth May, Oilier 
Pasha so strongly urged the neces¬ 
sity of an advance, that the Allied 
Generals at once consented, and it 
was agreed that, a French division 
should occupy lines before Varna, 
while an English division should 
march to Deviia, a place seven hours’ 
march lrom Varna towards Sliumla. 
The same evening news arrived from 
Silistria that the danger grew more 
imminent;. and St Arnaml, anxious 
to relieve the fortress, alter concert¬ 
ing with the French admiral for the 
tiansport of the army, returned to 
(J -nstiiutinople, and demanded an 
audience of the Sultan, where, ac¬ 
cording to M. Ac Bazaimourt’s lively 
mode of exp e.^skig himself, there 
was “a sudden afakeniug from tra¬ 
ditional torpor, an electric spark 
which galvanised the Sultan and his 
Ministers,” produced by the energetic 
Frenchman, and all the resources of 
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the Turkish Government were at 
once placed at his disposal. 

We believe the nature of the French 
Gornmmuler to have been excessively 
sanguine, and on this occasion it 
ltd him to entertain and announce 
designs impossible to be realised. 
“ On the 2d Juno,” ho writes, “1 shall 
have 12,000 men at Varna the 8th, 
2-1,000—the I81h, 40 , 000 .” On pro¬ 
ceeding to Gallipoli to hasten the 
embarkation of the troops there, “il 
s’arrete ronstome.” “ He had for¬ 
gotten that in an expedition so dis¬ 
tant he might encounter obstacles 
and hindrances beyond human power 
- the ditliculties of navigation. Artil¬ 
lery, engineering materials, provi¬ 
sions, eainp equipage, all had been 
embarked without hiss of time ; lmt 
the Marshal had not taken into ac¬ 
count the seas to be traversed, and 
the eoutrury winds against which 
the sailing ships must incessantly 
struggle.” 

It. seems strange that the com¬ 
manders should have left circum¬ 
stances so obvious and important out 
of tliei r ealeulations. The passage of 
such troops as had already arrived, 
might have impressed them with sonic 
approximate idea of the ditliculties be¬ 
tween them and their object. How¬ 
ever, the plan, whether well or ill cal¬ 
culated, fell to pieces ; as M. de lla- 
zaurourt.poetically expresses it, “the 
flag of France could not yet Ik* un¬ 
furled, the imperial eagles could not 
display their golden wings.” 

Fortunately, the imminence of tljp 
danger passed, for Silistria held out, 
and, in the mean time, an English 
division, (iOOO strong, followed by a 
French force, landed at Varna. “ On 
the first June, the first brigade of 
General Calicobert, nearly of equal 
force, with its artillery and baggage, 
embarked for the same destination, 
in a flotilla composed of six French 
steamers, and three Egyptian men-of- 
war, towing forty merchantmen. 

“ This detail, on which we do not 
enter without design, shows what 
enormous efforts the marine power 
must exhibit to transport only a short 
distance in fine yeather, and on a 
secure sea, a simple brigade of iu- 
fantry with its accessories.” We 
wish the source of difficulty here 
.wiuted out were better appreciated 
. y the public. To transport armies 


to such a distant scene of operation, 
would have been impossibl to any 
Powers except France and England, 
and has been to them the problem 
of the war the most difficult, even 
disastrous, of solution. Those who 
witnessed the arrival of the troops 
in the Bosphorus, and their disem¬ 
barkation there—the re-embarkation 
for the invasion of the Crimea—the 
sailing from Balchick, when the 
most enormous marine force ever 
assembled covered leagues of the 
Euxine — and the passage of the sick 
and wounded to the hospitals on the 
Bosphorus, during the period of 
greatest suffering- ean'appreciate the 
obstacles which the ocean interposes 
between an army and its object; 
and whi‘i\ it is further remembered 
that, in invading the Crimea, all that 
vast train of commissariat animals, 
and of the land transport, generally 
to be obtained in the country where 
the war is carried on, or enabled to 
reach it by a land journey, wen in 
this instnuee to be conveyed in ships, 
the stupendous difficulties give au 
extraordinary idea of the power of 
the nations which could make such 
au effort and follow it up to success. 

So long as Silistria was menaced, 
everything pointed to a campaign on 
the Danube. Should the place fall, 
it would bo necessary to interpose, 
between the enemy and the Balkan ; 
should it hold out, the design was 
to attack the Russians in their in¬ 
trenched camp, and relieve the for¬ 
tress. For what really did occur, the 
abandonment of the siege, and the 
withdrawal of the Russians across 


the Danube, nobody was prepared ; 
and our author represents St Arnaud, 
iwhose forces, together with those of 
the, British, were assembling fast at 
Varna, as chafing with inqiatience at 
being thus baulked of the opportu¬ 
nity of meeting the invader. But 
we doubt whether, iu any case, the 
allied army could at that" time have 
advanced. It was then, as it has 
almost ever since remained, very dev. 
fieient in the means of transporting r 
the necessary supplies and munitions 
of war. Such a state of things M. 
de Bazancourt docs not allude to. 


Hence, then, we have the armies 
in a strange position. Having come 
in urgent haste to meet an invading 
enemy, they suddenly fiud the foe 
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vanished, and their occupation Tor 
the present gone. The perplexity of 
the situation was further increased 
by the occupation of the Principali¬ 
ties by the troops of Austria, who, 
declaring for neither side, left the 
Russians free to select a new scene 
of operations. Finally, the cholera, 
ravaging the allied armies, threaten¬ 
ed to disorganise them while Btill in 
camp, and rendered it imperative to 
resolve on immediate action. 

Not in the days of deepest suffer¬ 
ing, tluriug the winter before Sebas¬ 
topol, were the troops subject to 
more depressing influences than dur¬ 
ing the summer in Bulgaria. Lawl- 
ing there with the exiiectation of 
meeting the enemy, the only foe 
they found was one to whom no re¬ 
sistance could be offered. Death 
was as rife in the camp as it would 
have been in the field, hut brought 
no glory. Men fell like the corn in 
the fields around them, without hav¬ 
ing ever soon the shadow of an 
enemy ; and their impatience of in¬ 
action became almost unliearablo 
under the pressure of tho pesti¬ 
lence. 

' At this time, when the attention 
of Europe was fixed on the allied 
armies, m engor expectation of (fe 
next move in the game, rumour at¬ 
tributed to the Generals forming the 
council of war grave differences of 
opinion. Some were said to he re¬ 
solutely opposed to the invasion of 
the Crimea, some warmly in favour 
of it. The impression left on tho 
public mind appears to have been, 
that the English chiefs were unable 
to agree, aud that the movement to 
the Crimea was eventually deter¬ 
mined by the energetic represents-* 
tions of St Arnaud, who was eager to 
strike a decisive blow. But it ap- * 
pears from M. de Bazancourt’s ac¬ 
count that the dilemma produced 
by the retreat of the Russians so 
puzzled the French Government, that 
they remained for a long time unde¬ 
cided, and eventually left St Arnaud 
^unfettered t!b pursue the course which 
should seem best to him; whereas 
the English Cabinet at once sent to 
Lord Raglan instructions so positive 
for the invasion of the Crimea, that, 
at a council of chiefs on the 18th 
July, the English Generals voted 
. unanimously for the expedition. The 


ravages of the cholera and the time 
consumed iu preparation, enfeebling 
the army and leaving an interval 
which seemed too short fora decisive 
campaign before winter should sot in, 
produced, however, a change of opi¬ 
nion ; “ and,” says M. de Buzuucourt, 
“ our Allies, who, at first, pressed by 
public opinion aud the instructions 
of their Cabinet, lmd demanded 
rather than adopted the exiled itiofi 
to the Crimea, hesitated before the 
contrary accidents which accumulat¬ 
ed every day, aud beforo the diffi¬ 
culties created by events unforeseen, 
and beyond all foresight: if the chiefs 
diil not openly and strongly oppose 
the design agreed on, they did not 
conceal their apprehensions." 

Then came another council, where 
the French and English admirals op¬ 
posed the expedition ; but “ the 
Marshal dominated the discussion,” 
ami, “ fascinated l»y his eloquence," 
all voted unanimously in its favour. 
This is explicit; but, whatever the 
admirals may have thought, we can¬ 
not believe there was any dissension 
in the military councils of the Eng¬ 
lish. The preparations for embark¬ 
ation had never slackened ; and 
though some of our commanders, 
like St Arnaud himself, may have 
doubted of success, yet it is highly 
improbable tliut any one would have 
voted against the enterprise, even if 
the dominating Marshal had not 
used his eloquence to persuade them. 
The. orders from home were almost 
final; and while the French Govern¬ 
ment merely required action, the 
English Ministry, pressed, as do 
Bazancourt truly remarks, by the 
force of public opinion expressed in 
the journals, not only required ac¬ 
tion, but indicated the point of at¬ 
tack. 

Wo will not say whether luck or 
wisdom guided the British Cabinet 
in their fortunate decision to invade 
the Crimea. Remembering how 
utterly inadequate the force lauded 
was to the magnitude of the achieve¬ 
ment required of it—how nearly we 
were baffled at various critical mo¬ 
ments—how .'.t ci^ent, rather than 
design, conducted*us to a defensible 
josition on the south side- how de¬ 
feat, for one terrible moment, stared 
us in the face at Inkennann, a battle 
won beyond calculation—how ira- 
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perilled were the fleets in the grqat 
sturm — how fearful, and in great 
measure how unavoidable, were the 
‘ sufferings of that winter campaign, 
and how ungovernable the storm of 
sympathy and indignation aroused 
by them—and how protracted be¬ 
yond all calculation were the diffi¬ 
culties of the siege, we are inclined 
to doubt that judgment or foresight 
had any share in the national coun¬ 
cils. But, on the other hand, seeing 
how popular clamour and the posi¬ 
tion of the Allies before Europe 
rendered action imperative—how in- 
couteHtiblo it is that the capture of 
Sebastopol was a prime strategical 
object—and how completely that im¬ 
perial argumeut success has silenced 
all doubts and cavils-let us grant 
to our Ministers tlm credit of a true 
instinct- -a credit all the greater, be¬ 
cause the French officials ami their 
astute ruler were held in indecision, 
and St Arnaud, impatient of delay ami 
eager for glory* gave a concurrence, 
which, though resolute at last, was 
long tinetured with doubt. Let us 
think for a moment what course of 
action would have been more desir¬ 
able. Setting aside the urgent politi¬ 
cal necessity for notion, let us imagine 
that the Allies had quietly remained 
to winter at Vania, until troops and 
materials could be collected in a de¬ 
gree more commensurate with the 
difficulties of the invasion in the 
spring. Let us remember that the 
Russians would certainly have im- 
prmed their means of resistance, as 
wo did ours of attack ; that Sebasto¬ 
pol would have been more defensible 
tiian ever, nud the Crimea better siq>- 
plied for the maintenance of troops— 
and that the game would have been 
played with numbers greatly in¬ 
creased, but still relatively the same. 
In fact, the Russians would have 
pos8Psst.il one great advantage, for 
their increased numbers would have 
enabled them to intrench and defend 
their coast lino, and to oppose our 
landing; whereas, since nearly all 
the marine power of England and 
France were engaged in transjmrting 
the troops, we coyld in no case have 
thrown a much lajtecr force than we 
actually did on the shores of the 
Crimea. We set aside the design 
of Marshal St Amaud to operate 
in Circassia, winch, successful as it 


wcftild undoubtedly have, been in its 
immediate objects, the capture of 
Anapa and Soujouk - Kalen, could 
have produced no results worthy of 
the two nations; and as to the other 
alternative of complying with Omer 
Pasha's wish to follow the Russians 
across the Danube and tlie Pruth, it 
would have been unwise, even had 
Austria not interfered, to advance, in 
a state so unprepared, into such an 
unhealthy region, to attack an enemy 
whose resources augmented as he fell 
back; while, as the case actually 
stood, the presence in the Duuubian 
Provinces of the army of a Power 
which might at any moment declare 
itself hostile, would have paralysed 
all our operations. In either case it 
is scarcely to be believed that we 
should have fouud ourselves by this 
time in the satisfactory position which 
exists—England with her army re¬ 
cruited and splendidly appointed, and 
her resources only beginning to de¬ 
velop themselves, dictating with her 
Ally conditions which Russia is no 
longer in a position to refuse. 

The delay in being ready to embark 
far exceeded the sanguine expeeta 
tions of the Allied Generals. It was 
supposed that the. preparations would 
Uncompleted early in August; but 
the month passed by, and found every 
soldier still in camp. The interval 
was by no means left unimproved. 
There was reason to believe that the 
plains before Sebastopol would fail 
to supply us with the materials for 
obtaining due cover in the trenches ; 
and the woods around Vania, which, 
being principally hazel and other 
coppice, were admirably adapted for 
the purpose, were crowded with 
.parties of soldier.-- practising under 
instructed officers the making of 
gabions and fascines, which were 
afterwards conveyed on board ship. 
St Arnaud, chafing at the delay, 
resolved to occupy his impatient 
Frenchmen against the only available 
endtay. A Russian force was re¬ 
ported to be in the Dobrudscha, & 
country of the most unhealthy and'*' 
desolate aspect. Thither towards 
the end ot July was marched a 
French force en echelon; that is 
to say, the divisions composing it 
were halted at certain intervals in 
succession, till the last found itself 
near the enemy, with the next be- 
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hind immediately in support. Ttys 
commander of the most advanced 
division, upon whom devolved the 
most, active portion of the enterprise, 
was Genesfcl Yusuf, who, of unknow# 
extraction, fell early in life into the 
hands of Algerine pirates, who took 
him to Tunis, where he became a 
favourite of the Bey’s. A series of 
adventures conducted him to a com¬ 
mand in the French army in Algiers, 
and his intelligence, activity, ana 
knowledge of languages pointed him 
out as a tit officer to organise a body 
of Bashi-Razouks, the employment 
of which was a favourite scheme of St 
Arnold's; and a newly-raised corps 
of them—three thousand strong—now 
formed the advance. The instruc¬ 
tions of the French marshal to Gene¬ 
ral Yusuf seem to have been some¬ 
what vague ; in fact, the want of 
definite information respecting the 
Russian force, its position, or the 
topographical features of the scene of 
operation, forbade any very distinct 
plan. He appears to have Wen 
simply told to go and do something. 
Being a man of enterprise and experi¬ 
ence, he probably would have made 
a spoon or spoilt a horn but for the 
' appearance in more malignant form 
than over of the epidemic, which 
prostrated five hundred of his men 
just as they were going to attempt 
the surprise of the enemy, whom they 
lmd previously met in slight encoun¬ 
ters. The first division, the nearest in 

a iort, also suffered horribly from 
era ; and the expedition iiad no 
choice but to fall back, marking its 
retreat with graves, and bearing its 
sick with difficulty on the cavalry 
horses and the gun-carriages. Some 
mistake in the supply of provisions 
increased the horrors of this futile* 
attempt; but as the French army 
had no Special Correspondent, the 
Generals were allowed to extract their 
own lessons, and the national prestige 
did not Buffer more than was inevit¬ 
able from the disaster. 

In the five or six dayB of the ab¬ 
sence of General Yusufs division 
vfrom Vamf. desertion commenced 
among the Bashi-Bazouks, who. are 
■ no more to be relied on than any 
other collection of brigands. On the 
night of the 10th August one hun¬ 
dred and ten deserted with their 
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arms; und as the losses from this 
cause increased, the dissolution of 
the corps was demanded, and ob¬ 
tained. Now, as to nil nppt&rance 
Yusuf was a man admirably fitted 
to raise and control a IhmIv of these 
res] (actable warriors, the fate of the 
attempt to make them available be- 
eomes an instmetive warning. 

There was yet another misfortune 
in store before the expedition could 
depart. On the 10th August a fire 
broke out in Vamu, which destroyed 
a seventh part of the flty, and several 
magazines and dcjjots of necessaries 
for the troops. But at length all was 
ready. The batteries and divisions, 
leaving behind them many a good 
soldier who had died without heuring 
n shot, marched down to the shore, ana 
the business of embarkation, rendered 
difficult and tedious by the absence of 
commodious wharves, of lighters, and 
of steamers of light draught, com¬ 
menced. After a sojourn at Balehick, 
delayed by a contrary wind, the vast 
flotilla sailed; and with the memor¬ 
able landing on the 14th SepteraWr 
the Baron concludes the first book of 
the present volume of his history. 

This book will answer one good 
end, in recalling to the memory of its 
readers the events, the position of 
the Powers, and the state of public 
feeling preceding the invasion--all 
well-nigh forgotten since in the more 
absorbing scenes of the Crimea, but 
very necessary to be taken into ac¬ 
count, by those who would form a 
just estimate of the war. One thing 
which English readers will, notwith¬ 
standing tne studied depreciation of 
our military system and militaiy men 
of late so familiar, be scarcely pre¬ 
pared for, is the venr secondary part 
which the English leader and Eng¬ 
lish army are represented as playing 
in the drama. One would imagine 
they were some petty contingent 
merged in the vast shallows of the 
Power they were allied with and of the 
reputation of its General. Remem¬ 
bering that we landed in the Crimea 
with forces nearly equal, the English 
being superior m men, while the 
French had moat guns, it is not easy 
to discover why the relation* of 
the chiefs Lord Baglan should occupy 
so very subordinate a position; for 
a comparison between the two men 
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would show that the part unsigned 
to him by our chronicler was not the 
one he would have been inclined to 
figure in, or need have submitted to. 
But this feature of the chronicle is so 
far in unison with the letters of St 
Amaud, that although in them Lord 
Raglan is almost everywhere spoken 
of with respect, yet such an over¬ 
weening egotism pervades them, that 
they certainly convey, to a reader 
who accepts them in full, an idea of 
the paramount iinjtortanre of the 
writer. * 

A difference of opinion existed as 
to the proper place for (‘fleeting a 
landing. In the first reconnaissance 
along the coast in July, the mouth of 
the Katclia had appeared to offer 
most advantages for the purpose, and 
tliut was the opinion adopted by the 
French Marshal in the council held 
to consider the report of the recon¬ 
noitring officers. During the passage 
of the flotilla across the Black Sea, a 
second reconnaissance was made by 
Lord Raglan with some of his Gene¬ 
rals, aud Ounrobert accompanied by 
French officers, who passed along the 
coast in fast-sailing steamers. They 
saw reason to doubt the judiciousness 
of the former selection of the Kateha 
as a landing-place, and fixed upon 
Old Fort as preferable. Rejoining 
the expedition, they made a represen¬ 
tation to this effect to the French 
Commander, who had been prevented 
by severe illness from accompanying 
t hem. He still adhered to liis former 
opinion, to which he had been so 
strongly inclined, that, says M. de 
Buzaueourt, “ at the moment of de¬ 
parture the instructions to General 
Ounrobert hud been to insist to the 
last extremity for the Kateha.” The 
arguments of the Generals returning 
from the reconnaissance by no means 
caused Marshal ist Amaud to alter 
his mind, and the inference to be 
drawn from de Bazaneourt’s narra¬ 
tion of the circumstances is, that the 
obstinacy of Lord Raglan prevailed 
over the betrer judgment of his col¬ 
league. “ The opinion,” says our 
chronicler in a note, “ was opposed, 
above all, by Lord Raglan and the 

English Generals.Lord 

Raglan insisted u1$h infinite perti¬ 
nacity that the troops should disem¬ 
bark at Old Fort, and not at the 
Kateha; nothing could shake him in 


this con vietion, nor modify his opinion. 

. T . . The Marshal yielded.” “I 
should have preferred,” sayB St Ar- 
naud’s journal, “ a disembarkation in 
force at the Kateha, nearer to Sebas- 
topol; I fear the five leagues before 

we can reach water-However, I 

yield-The landing will be at Old 

Fort." 

It becomes an interesting military 
question which was right ; in our 
view, confirmed by the subsequent 
opportunity for examining the ground 
when the Allies halted on the Kateha, 
decidedly Lord Raglan. The Mar¬ 
shal, though so able a man, evidently 
thought too lightly of the difficulties 
of landing in face of an enemy -an 
operation which reason and all expe¬ 
rience prove to lie of the most difficult 
aud hazardous nature. He is quoted 
as writing : “ Kn nous supposaut 
debarquf^s, et l’on debarque prexque 
toi/jourx .” 

if we consider the state of a body 
of troops rowing on shore in boats, 
the rate of moving, necessarily slow, 
further retarded by the precautions 
required to preserve order aiul proper 
concentration under the fire, ot artil¬ 
lery from its most distant range—the 
helpless condition of the soldiers, and 
the serious effect of every shot that 
strikes a boat—the effect of musketry 
fire for the last ooo yards —and the 
risk of 1 icing charged immediately 
after jumping out of their boats-it 
must be granted that the service is 
of a desperate nature. It is true the 
armed steamers and gun-boats were 
intended to cover the landing, but 
their fire could only be thoroughly 
effective over a low uubrokeu snore 
and even couutiy. 

At the Kateha, nature afforded 
some powerful defensive features. 
The valley, which was flat and low, 
was only about 1000 yards wide, 
bounded" by a range of very steep 
heights, oflrora at least fi(> to TO feet 
high, close to the shore, and which, 
from each end, were continued by a 
line of impracticable cliffs, parallel 
to the sea, and very close to it. For 
more than half the extent vf the very y 
opening of the valley, the sandy 
beach descended in rear to a great 
marshy pool, covered with writer, 
which, consequently, would have 
formed a fearful, unexpected barrier 
to the advance of the landing parties. 
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The whole might be compared to 
a natural front of fortification, to 
which a few hours’ labour would 
have given a character of great 
strength, even iu opposition to an 
advancing army from land, and 
midit be considered utterly unas¬ 
sailable from the sea. Batteries to 
any extent might have becu placed 
on the heights in flanking positions, 
so as to sweep the shore and the ap¬ 
proach to it, while they themselves 
would lie covered from the fire of 
the shipping; and the slightest 
trenches across the valley would 
afford additional cover to what pre¬ 
viously existed for the troops, from 
the same fire. 

The Katelia is so very near to the 
main hold ami hast* of action of the 
.enemy at Sebastopol, that to have 
effected a landing in force by sur¬ 
prise was quite out of the question ; 
and, in fact, it was found, at the re¬ 
connaissances immediately preceding 
the landing, that the Katcha, as well 
as the Alma, were “ garddes par des 
camps nouvellenient <5tablis, et par 
do rartillerie.” 

Even if the original design hud 
not been overruled by Lord Raglan’s 
advice, it would most probably have 
been abandoned on the showing, at 
the time, of the manifest disadvan¬ 
tages with which it would lx; at¬ 
tended 

Hitherto the progress of events, 
merely preliminary to the serious 
business of the war, Jias afforded 
but little opportunity to our chroni¬ 
cler for displaying his national hias 
to an injurious extent, ami we can 
afford to smile at his efforts to gra¬ 
tify the amour proprr of bis coun¬ 
trymen, and at the numerous tropes 
and flowers of rhetoric with wlnclv 
he industriously embellishes the 
character ami proceedings of his 
hero St Arnaud But with the com¬ 
mencement of the narrative of opera¬ 
tions in the field, it becomes more 
important to guard against misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

We think an impartial chronicler 
f might havi? taken occasion to descant 
a little on the extraordinary exhibi¬ 
tion of naval power which England 
afforded in transporting her army. 
A more splendid and compact arma¬ 
ment never was beheld on the ocean, 
than the stately transports, towed by 


the most powerful steamers in the 
world, which conveyed, with ease 
and comfort, our troops to the scene 
of action. The vast advantage of 
our colonial empire never appeared 
in so striking a light os in the enor¬ 
mous fleet of commercial vessels, of 
the greatest size and most perfect con¬ 
struction, which we had been able, 
on so short notice, to assemble, and 
of which the French army did not. 
disguise their admiration. The Bartm 
merely remarks, however, that the 
French marine and. the English 
marine united had east UO,oOO com- 
Imtants on the Crimea. In detailing 
the resjieetive numbers of the Allies, 
he, states both tin* French and Eng¬ 
lish forces at 27 ,(«>(>, whereas we be¬ 
lieve the English outnumbered the 
French by between two and three 
thousand men ; and we have the lesa 
confidence in his statement, seeing 
that he erroneously gives the imiii- 
lx*r of English guns as sixty-five 
instead of fifty-four, as was the laid. 

The delay which occurred before 
the advance after laiuling, do Buzon- 
enurt attributes to “the immense 
quuntity of baggage” which the Eng¬ 
lish carried, and which “infinitely 
retarded their movements.” Now, 
whatever may have been the cause of 
the delay, it certainly was not that 
which our chronicler assigns, for it 
was impossible, for any army to be 
less encumbered by baggage than 
ours was. No tents, except for the. 
Generals and hospitals, were landed, 
and men and officers lay down with¬ 
out other Bhclter than their blankets ;. 
even the knapsacks were not landed, 
uiul officers as well as soldiers canned 
on their shoulders, rolled in their 
blankets and coats, the few articles 
absolutely requisite. Yet, from the 
narrative, one might suppose that 
the effeminate English could not 
move without, such accompaniments 
of luxury and comfort as followed of 
old the march of u Turkish vizier, or 
a Persian king. 

In describing the French order of 
a l\anee, “ the second division,” says 
M. dc Bazancourt, “protected the 
right flanka very easy task for 
the second division, since the right 
flunk rested on fkv sea. The only 
flank exposed was the left of the 
English army, which was covered by 
the cavalry, while the divisions 
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marched l>y double column of com¬ 
panies from the centre—a formation 
which enabled them to meet readily 
either u front or dank attack; and 
on tin! evenin'; before the, battle of 
the Alma, the troops, wearied by a 
long march, were roused from their 
bivouacs until the left wing of the 
army was thrown back to meet an 
apprehended onset of the enemy. 

The confusion caused by this 
movement after dusk, and the diffi¬ 
culty which stragglers who caine up 
during the night found in rejoining 
their regiments, may in part have 
occasioned the dclny which took 
place before we advanced next morn¬ 
ing. The narration of this delay, and 
of the events of the ensuing battle, 
form the most offensive portions of 
M. <lo Bazuricourt’s luiok. 

According to Bazanoourt the.Eng¬ 
lish were, by agreement of the night 
before, to have marched at six in the 
morning. Bosquet’s division, which 
had set out pursuant to the plan at 
half-past five, finding itself unsup¬ 
ported, was obliged to halt, and the 
French sent to inquire of Sir De Lacy 
Evans, whose division was nearest 
to them, the reason of the delay. 
Now comes tho most draniatio por¬ 
tion of our chronicler’s work, for he 
details the conversations held on the 
subject witli General Evans and Lord 
Raglan. 

‘"They found the English General 
in his tent. Upon Prince Napoleon 
and General Ganrobert expressing to 
him their astonishment at a delay 
which might seriously compromise 
the success of the day : ‘ I have re¬ 
ceived no orders,’ answered Sir Do 
Lacv Evans. 

“There was evidently some misun¬ 
derstanding. Before unravelling this 
enigma, the most important thing 
was to stop the march of Bosquet’s 
division, which, operating alone in 
its movement, might lie- over¬ 
powered. 

44 General Ganrobert repaired, with¬ 
out losing a moment, to the Marshal, 
who was already on horseback, and 
had.quitted his bivouac placed in 
rear of the Hues. As soou as he was 
informed of what was passiug, he sent 
in all haste a staft-wttieer, Command¬ 
ant Henson, to telrGeneral Bosquet 
to stop and wait for tho English 
troops who were behindhand. 


“ During this time Colonel Trochu 
went at the top of his horse’s speed 
to the EnglishHeadquarters. It was 
seven o’clock. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the Colonel’s haste, as he had 
nearly two leagues of uneven ground 
to get over, occupied by the different 
bivouacs, it took him half-an-hour to 
got there. The English lineB which 
the aide-de-camp of the Marshal 
traversed were still in their encamp 
meats, and noways prepared for the 
march agreed on. 

“ However, Lord Raglan was on 
horseback when . Colonel Trochu 
reached headquarters. 

“ ‘ My lord/ said he, * the Marshal 
thought, after what you did me tho 
honour to tell me last evening, that 
your troops forming .the left wing of 
the line of battle would advance at # 
six o’clock.’ 

“ ‘I gave the order,’ answered Lord 
Raglan, * they are getting ready, and 
we are about to start: a part of my 
troops only arrived at the bivouac 
late at night.’ ” 

“ In fact” (is added in a note) “ the 
first part of the English army did 
not reach its bivouac till a long time 
after us; and the second, retarded bg 
its baggage and materiel, did not 
arrive till'very late at night.” 

This is totally incorrect. The 
entire army arrived in compact order 
and halted on the Bulganak in broad 
daylight during the skirmish which 
there took place; the baggage and 
materiel ’ caused no delay whatever; 
and the delay in bivouacking was 
occasioned by the change of front 
already spoken of— a movement which 
ap] toured necossnry to the security of 
both armies. 

“ 4 Pray, my lord, hasten,’ added 
the Colonel; 4 everv minute of delay 
fakes away a chai -.t* of success.’ 

“ 4 Go and tell the Marshal,’ replied 
Lord Raglau, 4 that this moment the 
order is Ring carried aloug the line.’ 

‘ It was half-jmst ten o mock when 
Colonel Trochu announced that the 
English were ready to set out. But 
all these unexpected delays, and the 
indecision in the movements neces- ^ 
sarily caused thereby, no longer per¬ 
mitted the execution of the plan of 
the battle as it had been originally 
conceived. 

44 The Russian army ; in place of 
being surprised by a rapid manoeuvre, 
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as it should have been, had full time 
to make its dispositions in following 
on the summit of the heights the 
movements of our army, which ad¬ 
vanced in perfect order in the midst 
of an immense plain. Foreseeing, 
also, that the offensive movement of 
General Bosquet was merely a secon¬ 
dary attack, and that the principal 
effort would be made by the centre 
and left of the allied army where 
the English force was placed, General 
Mcnsehikoff, confident, moreover, 
in the steeps which protected him, 
weakened his left wing to reinforce 
his centre and right." 

As the only result of the delay was, 
according to the last part of the quo¬ 
tation. to render the task of the 
French easier, and the opposition to 
.the English more formidable, the 
only object, in thus minutely detailing 
the cause of delay, must be to show 
how far superior our Allies were to us 
in punctuality and readiness of move¬ 
ment, and to represent. English slow¬ 
ness as a clog upon French alacrity. 
Even had the difficulties and losses 
of the French been thereby increased, 
it would scarcely be generous, w hen 
a joint victoiy ensued, to dwell so 
strongly and complacently on our 
imputed deficiencies ; but, under the 
actual circumstances, when the brunt 
of the struggle was so undeniably 
borne by the English, the bad taste of 
such incriminating detail is most re¬ 
prehensible. ‘ 

But it fortunately happens that, in 
attempting to east on the English 
the blame of having caused the mis¬ 
carriage of a plan of battle to surprise 
the enemy, the Baron only exposes 
either the untrustworthy nature of 
the Homxes from whence he derived 
his military information, or the igm* 
* ranee which could have led him so 
completely to misapply it. The most 
unmilitaTy reader will need no ex- 
lanation to understand that an army 
eliberately posted, and awaiting 
attack in a position which enabled it 
to watch for some miles the advance 
of the assailants, could scarcely be 
I surprised fn broad daylight by any 
exercise of skill or invention. Grant¬ 
ing that the delay took place, it was 
of no consequence whatever, and no¬ 
body except the Baron de Bazan- 
court, w r e should think, ever imagined 
it could have been. Whether the 


battle took place in the morning or 
afternoon, on the preceding day or 
on the following day, was a matter 
entirely without influence qn the 
plaus of either the Allies or the Rus¬ 
sians, or on the results of the battle. 
We must therefore consider the Baron 
either so unacquainted with military 
affairs as to be unfit for a military 
chronicler, or so desirous of imputing 
blame to the English, os to destroy 
our dependence on him os an histori¬ 
cal authority. 

Let us admit at once that an 
English army is certainly slower in 
its proceedings and in its move¬ 
ments tlqm a French army. There 
may lie reason in this, «»r there, may 
not; but it does not follow of course 
that it is a legitimate, subject for com¬ 
plaint. The effect of the combiued 
movements was that of two horses 
in a carriage whose paces are not 
alike, though both may be excellent. 
We will not shrink from avowing 
that, as regards slowness in their 
proceedings, the British system and 
institutions are capable of much im¬ 
provement : we have not the readi¬ 
ness of managing our supplies, hag- 
gage, sick, and wounded, which it is 
to he hoped we shall attdiii, now 
that the country seems prepared to 
incur the expense of maintaining 
proper equipments. But with re- 
spect to the deliberate movements in 
the field, which did not keep pace 
with those of the French, we arc by 
no means satisfied that we ought to 
attempt mueh amendment. Speak¬ 
ing of an attack on tltf enemy, the 
Marshal remarks, somewhat graphi¬ 
cally, “ Lea Fran^ais eourent et les 
Anglais marehent and we are not 
inclined to wish to see this xang-froid 
diminished. It might be desirable 
to approach nearer to the French in 
the rapidity of a daily march, or a 
change of position, but not. in their 
mode of meeting the enemy. The 
character pf English fighting may 1)0 
slow, but it has frequently been dis¬ 
tinguished by French generals us 
4 d’une solidity remarunablea cha¬ 
racteristic which we should regret to 
see sacrificed to mobility. 

We now come to the description 
of the battle of*the Alma, the most 
elaborate attempt in the book to 
flatter the French at the expense of 
their Allies. Whilst fully appreciate 
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ing the alertness and gallantry with 
which* the French ascended the 
heights to turn the enemy’s flank, 
we still believed this to be in actual 
fighting so pre-eminently an English 
victory, that no writer would ven¬ 
ture to deprive ub of the palm so 
bloodily won. Nevertheless, the 
Baron addresses himself to the bold 
enterprise with the greatest calmness 
ami self-complacency. 

With a sufficiently dear idea of 
the nature of the ground, no one can 
have any difficulty in understanding 
the battle of the Alma, so broad ami 
simple are its features. The ground 
over which the Allies advanced dopes 
gently and evenly down to the mar¬ 
gin of the river; while ou the side 
where the; Itussians were posted it 
rises into lofty heights which, from 
the sea-shore to about a mile inland, 
are ho precipitous that they were left 
unguarded. Beginning at that dis¬ 
tance to recede from the river-hank, 
tin; heights are more broken and Jess 
abrupt, but still so steep that ‘the 
Russians trusted more to the diffi¬ 
culty of ascent than to the opposi¬ 
tion of their troops for the safety of 
that part of the position where the 
fire of 'their artillery would have 
been too “ jdunging,” - i e.,downright, 
to be effectual, aud where they had 
consequently placed no batteries. 
But, at from two to three miles in¬ 
land, the heights, still lofty, recede 
so much, and are so broken into 
knolls, that, though affording great 
advantage to the defence, they are 
no longer di^icult of ascent. Here 
the great masses of the Russian troops 
were assembled; here their heavy 
batteries were planted behind mounds 
of eartli: and here the English, and 
the English alone, made their at¬ 
tack, while their Allies ascended the 
steeper part of the heights, between 
the English and the sea, with com¬ 
paratively little opposition from 
musketry, and hardly any from ar¬ 
tillery. 

All this is so plain, so well known, 
and so completely in accordance with 
the results, that the Baron could not 
very well make any rude attempts 
upon the general features, especially 
after telling us, a fiV pages back, as 
already quoted, that Menschikoff 
know “ that the principal effort would 
be made by the centre and left of the 


allied army, where the English force 
was placed;” and that, “confident, 
moreover, in the steeps which pro¬ 
tected him, he weakened his left wing 
to reinforce his centre and right.” So 
the Baron’s method for securing to 
the French the honours of the day, 
is to accompany each individual 
French column in its passage across 
the river and up the heights, de¬ 
scribing minutely the obstacles they 
respectively encountered, and the 
opposition not only which they did 
meet with, but that which they did 
not meet with, aud that which they 
might have met with, together with all 
the thoughts, conversations, speeches, 
and pious and poetical sentiments of 
tlu> principal French actors engaged, 
through more than "twenty pages •- 
dropping the English out of sight al¬ 
together, till St Arnaud, hearing they 
are in great straits, generously ex¬ 
claims, “ Let us rush to their assist¬ 
ance !” and their jierfornmncerf are 
disposed of in a single paragraph. 

Following the method lie has in¬ 
geniously marked out for himself, 
M. de uaziincouvt first accompanies 
d’Autemarre’s brigade to the top'of 
the heights, varying the movement 
wit h the episode of a battery which 
went astray. Having seen d’Aute- 
marre safety to the toil, in suite of 
“ unforeseen obstacles, and sudden im¬ 
possibilities, which presented them¬ 
selves at- every step,” but which were 
triumphed over by “ the energy of 
the chiefs ami the unshaken resolu¬ 
tion of the soldiers,” he returns to 
look after the Zouaves. These, he 
says, “ had rushed forward with that 
dash and alacrity which are their 
own, scaling the heights nearly to 
the peak. Soon thn are seen slant¬ 
ing to right and left on the flank of 
the mountain, hanging with their 
hands to the projections of the rock, 
to the accidents of the ground, and 
supporting one another; at times 
these frail supports failed on a sud¬ 
den, and rolled to the foot of the 
steep, dragging down the soldiers in 
their fall. Five or six minutes had 
scarcely elapsed when the nret skir¬ 
mishers appeared on the topmost 
crest. They immediately opened 
fire on half a hundred Cossacks 
whom they found before them on the 
plateau. These were not slow in 
replying.” 
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General Bosquet then gallops on, 
followed by his staff, to reeonnoitn , 
and dc Baznncourfc takes us back to 
see what the field-batteries are about. 
After describing the difficulties which 
awaited them, and the orders given 
to the men “to strike the horses 
with their sabres if they hesitated to 
advance,” he describes their forward 
* movement after this fashion 

“ At a given signal the guns and 
waggons , set oil' ;it a gallop. Men 
and homes mingle their efforts, and 
confuse themselves in a desperate 
rush. On all su]fs beneath these 
heavy masses the earth breaks 
through, the detached fragments roll 
and bound. . The gunners lean on 
the wheels which sink into danger¬ 
ous furrows: sometimes the horses 
tremble and shudder on their 
haunches; but nothing stops or 
slackens tlu* movement, and General 
Bosquet utters an exclamation of joy 
when he sees the first pieces arrive 
on the height. 

“ Commandant Barral and Captain 
Fievet, who commands the first bat- 
4crv, march at its head. The pieces 
are-placed at about loo metres from 
the point where they have debouched 
' on the plateau, in a direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of the crests of the 
heights of the Alma. 

“ As soon as each piece is linlim- 
bered, it commences its fire without 
waiting for the others. 

“ It is the French artillery which 

fires the first shot on this memorable 
« 

aving thus in six pages arrived 
at the first shot, the Buron seems so 
desirous of particularising all the 
subsequent shots fired by the French, 
that we shall only pick bits hejo and 
there for fear of being tedious. 

* “Certainly on this day, the 2oth 
September, besides the unspeakable 
dash aud eourage of our troops so 
eager to combat, there was need of 
the protection of God and all the 
happy chances of war. It is a fine 
° r our artillery this unequal 

S , in which they might have 
•ereraelmed, for two other 
horse-batteries had come to join the 
three first :—forty pieces against 
twelve. 

“ General Bosquet, who never takes 
cafe of himself in the hour of danger, 


has placed himself in the midst of 
tlu* bulls with the guns whifli are 
engaged. He sees two new batteries 
directed on his left; already lp> re¬ 
cognises their calibre, which is infe¬ 
rior. Without doubt they are about 
to post themselves before the others, 
to deliver tlieir fire effectually at u 
short distance, and our two batteries 
w ill lie crushed; but the Russian 
artillery halt on the same line, and 
do not. perceive the enormous fault 
they are committing. At the voice 
of the General, at that of our bravo 
Commandant, our gunners redouble 
their ardour; already their pieces 
recoil in blood at every shot they 
send at the enemy ; men and horses 
are laid on the earth ; by good for¬ 
tune not a piece is struck, aud all 
continue their fire.” 

Two regiments of Russian cavalry 
now appear, against whom Com¬ 
mandant Barral throws some shells, 
which disorder them. “ During this 
time General Bouut, who has reached 
tlie-platean with his brigade and the 
Turkish Division, makes, by a happy 
inspiration, a forward movement; 
the horsemen, fearing to bo sur¬ 
rounded, turn bridle and retreat with 
the battery which they escorted. 

“ ‘ Aliens,’ said the Commandant, 
withdrawing his k<\>i and looking at 
heaven, ‘ decidedly God is with us.*” 

This exclamation shows that the 
worthy Commandant eouhl combine 
piety with tactics. But we. appeal 
to our readers whether all this is or 
is not. twaddle 1 Mot that it, is any¬ 
thing now to bear twaddle about the 
war; we know there litis been an in¬ 
finity of writiijg iu our own tongue 
on the subject, no less tedious and 
trivial than that of the Baron j but 
we must remember that this wan 
official account dedicated to the Em- 
ticror, and judge it accordingly. 

“ The Generals of I >ivision have re¬ 
paired to the Marshal for his last 
orders. He, showing them the 
heights of the Alma, says to them 
on y these words - 

1 Every one of you must attack 
right before him and manoeuvre after¬ 
wards, according to liis own inspira¬ 
tions : the heights must be reached; 
Uiavo no other iitffcructioiis to give 
to men in whom I have all confi¬ 
dence.”’ 
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Then, as iu the preceding pages, 
the “ intrepid troops ” led l>y “brave 
colonels,” advance “with an admir¬ 
able dash,” and scale the heights, 
while*** a cloud of ballB and bullets 
traverses their ranks, and sows with 
dead this glorious road where chiefs 
and soldiers press forward in emula¬ 
tion.” Then “ the ardour, the dash, 
the »u|)cr-excitemeut of enthusiasm, 
was such that it seemed as if the 
force of the will levelled all obstacles, 
aud bore on its invincible wingB 
horses and combatants.” 

After this singular flight, the Baron, 
coining rather suddenly to the earth 
Again, tolls uh that, “ after heroic 
efforts, the head of the column of the 
first, division appeared on the first 
crests to the right, leaving about 
seven hundred yards on its left a 
building of white stone destined for 
u telegraph : this unfinished building 
is the centre of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion” 

We had thought that, by the Baron's 
previous account, the centre of the 
enemy’s position was attacked by the 
English, and consequently this tower 
would he on its left. However, as it 
figures largely in the subsequent de¬ 
scription of the battle, we may in¬ 
form our readers, though the Baron 
does not, that it was a small circular 
building, some ten or twelve feet 
high, and would have been amply 
garrisoned by a dozen men. Near it 
a tremendous struggle takes place, in 
which, according to the Baron, a Rus¬ 
sian officer behaves so gallantly in 
rallying bis men that General bos¬ 
quet wishes to be near him that he 
may embrace him. Ho then returns 
to St. Arnnud. 

“ Placed' on a hillock, tho Marshal 
overlooks all the movements of his 
army: lie follows with his eye his 
valiant troops dispersed over diffe¬ 
rent poiufs, and climbing under a 
murderous fire the steeps of the Alma. 

* Oh ! the brave soldiers,’ he often 
cried— 4 Oh ! the worthy sons of Ans- 
terlitz and Fricdland.* He wished 
to be everywhere at once; for the 
danger is everywhere.” Presently 
d’AurcUc’s brigade misses him. 

“ As soon as the Marshal perceived 
General d’Aurelle,^\e cried to him ii^ 
a strong voice, ‘General, go and place 
yourself, without losing a minute, 
under the ordera of Canrobert, who 


has a great deal to do up there; I 
count on you, d’Aurelle.’ 

“ The latter, for sole answer, waves 
in the air his kepi to the cry of Vim 
riimprrrar! and dashes forward in 
the direction indicated to him.” 

• After describing the struggle for 
the signal-tower, which was certainly 
sharp while it lasted, though we do 
not think the Russians ever made a 
very formidable or sustained effort in 
this part of the field, we t . to the 
account of the British share in the 
battle, comprised in a paragraph of 
two pages. According to the chroni¬ 
cle, the chief of the French staff 
brought word to St Amaud that 
“ the English, stopped in their inarch 
by a formidable artillery, decimated 
by a murderous fire, anil menaced by 
enormous masses, found serious diffi¬ 
culty in carrying the positions as¬ 
signed to them ; ” that thereupon the 
Marshal directed his divisions to sup¬ 
port them, crying out at the same 
time, “ Aliens aux Anglais,” and giv¬ 
ing an order to the artillery of the 
reserve to follow, iu order to take the 
Russian battalions in flank. After- < 
wards Toussaint’s battery, directed by 
Commandant La Boussiuftre, is de¬ 
scribed as taking in flank the threat¬ 
ening masses, and carrying disorder 
into the midst of them by its case- 
shot and shells. 

Considering that case-shot does 
not take effect at more than 200 
yards, the French battery must have 
•been very close to the scene of action 
to have delivered its tire with such 
effect. But we beg to tell the Baron 
that he has been totally misinformed 
on the subject of the British part of 
the battle. The British army never 
met with a check throughout the 
day, except such partial ones as oc¬ 
cur in every battle to single regi¬ 
ments, and these were speedily re.- 
licked by supports from the conti¬ 
guous corps; nor was there any di¬ 
rect co-operation by the French upon 
the enemy’s forces opposed to the 
British, till the disputed heights were 
in our possession, and the Russians , 
retired in disorder, when ihe battery 
alluded to may have fired some shots 
at them. The Russian columns of 
attack wero turned by English guns, 
drawn up on the right of their infan¬ 
try, and subsequently supported 
other English batteries; and there 
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was no French regiment or French 
battery near enough to render any 
assistance, had it lwen required. 

The Rus-dans, in error as we think, 
did not seriously oppose the French 
in their ascent "of the heights, hut 
moved out their reserves to attack 
them when the summit was gained, 
and in that manner the battle was 
fought bv the Fronch. 

Tl»is flank movement of course pre¬ 
ceded the front attack, and under 
ordinary circumstances, with a single 
instead 6 j ... combined army, the front 
attack would not have taken place 
until the troops ou the. position before 
it had been disconcerted and obliged 
to divide, or alter their ground, in 
consequence of the flank movement, 
when those iu front, always closely 
threatening, would have attacked 
them vigorously. At the Alma it 
would have been inconsistent, with 
the good feeling and ardour of the 
English to defer their attack so long, 
and it was accordingly made whim 
the enemy retained his original 
ground, bis butteries all at their 
posts, and his masses unmoved and 
m their in) l#i umbers and power. The 
advance of the English brigades 
against those batteries and masses 
. was never exceeded in steadiness or 
gallantly by the most veteran troops; 
the struggle was never doubtful ; 
and they forced the Russians from 
the disputed ground by their own 
unaided efforts, and while half the 
army had scarcely come under fire. 
The" English army literally walked 
over the Russians in its march. 
Such is our version of the matter, 
and we are persuaded that, should our 
Minister at War accredit us to the 
Commander-in-chief in the Crimea, 
with a view of collect iug facts, our 
official narrative would in no respect 
substantially differ from our present 
statement. 

“ The intention of the Marshal,” 
says the Narrative, “ was to move on 
the 22d to the Katclio, in the hope 
of again encountering the enemy, and 
of beating him a second time in a run. 

“ But next morning our Allies were 
not r>eady, and frurcea us to remain on. 
the yfield of battle. Wc placed at 
their disposal mules and conveniences 
for the transport of their wounded. 

“The English, intrepid and indefa- 
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tigable in combat, seem not to com¬ 
prehend the imperious importance of 
a day’s or hours delay in an opera¬ 
tion of war : they either cannot or 
will not hasten themselves." • 

These remarks are in some mcasuro 
based on extracts from the jour¬ 
nal and letters of St Arnaud, but 
their justice we altogether deny. The 
numbers of wounded mon, Russians 
and English, who remained on our 
part of the field, quite justified the 
delay of one day (the army moved on 
the 23d) beyond the time when the 
French declared themselves ready. A 
survey of the ground whioh our Allies 
fought on by no means gave evidence 
of a conflict so desperate and bloody 
as de Baxancourt’s narrative depicts. 
While the ground whore the British 
found the hottest opposition was 
crowded with bodies lying literally 
in ranks, as if whole companies hod 
fallen where they stood, the bodies 
on the French side of the field were 
comparatively veiy thinly scattered. 
Nor you Id a view of the. battle have 
led » yficctator to expect tokens there 
of a sanguinary stri^gle. * The French 
advanced with the greatest gallantry 
and activity; but, beyond some short 
and sharp musketry-firing as they 
sealed the heights,their ascent seemed 
unopposed; nor was the noise of con¬ 
flict m their part of the field so con¬ 
siderable as to induce the English to 
believe that their Allies were ever 
severely engaged throughout the day. 
Marshal St Arnaud must have known 
well how far the number of wounded 
whom the English had to dispose of 
exceeded those 1 in the care of the 
French, and therefore, without dis¬ 
puting that transport is with us gene¬ 
rally a slow operation, we think his ' 
remarks on this occasion altogether 
uncalled for. 

*A great part of the remainder of 
the volume is taken up in describing 
the illness of Marshal St Arnaud, 
aud its fatal termination. In fact, 
this first volume of the narrative 
might be appropriately entitled u The 
late, Death, ana Burial of Marshal St 
Arnaud, ” for, after minutely detail¬ 
ing hie last hours and moments, the 
Baron not only accompanies the body 
to Constantinople, and describes the 
honours bestowed on Jt by the Sul¬ 
tan, the Turks, and the French Em- 
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basey, but attends it to France, sees which may be turned by English 
it interred beneath the dome of the writers to the disadvantage of the 
Invalided and evidently Jakes leave French ? Or, after the appearance 
of it with reluctance; and unless Can* of this official narrative, does courtesy 
robot and Pelissier should appear require that the best construction 
subsequently to fill the same position should always be put on the conduct 
in the Baron’s affections os that now of our Allies by English historians ? 
left vacant by the Marshal’s death, If it is granted that they could 
we shall feel, as we did when little scarcely blame us for retaliating npon 


ine two nations to uiauige in such 
r mental attraction in the absence of rivalry of depreciation, after a war 
*o interesting a hero. where they have so successfully 

The chronicle, after describing fought in concert? It is true that 
ASdy the march on Bnlaklava, and the French can scarcely say anything 
the commencement of the siege, ter- worn* of us that we have said of onr- 
minates for the present with the first selves; but tliey may rely on it, that 
ineffectual cannonade. On the first will not render inculpation more pa- 
day, after four hours’ firing, the latable from a foreign source, espe 
1 French batteries were ufleneedT Hie cially when it is remembered how 


English artillery could no longer completely the tone assumed by all 
hops to reduce alone the Russian nre English writers on the war towards 
sufficiently to allow the assault to be France leaves such attempts without 
made; but they continued to expend excuse. Wo would, therefore, rmrni- 
the ammunition, so valuable and then mend M. de Bazancourt to continue 
ip scarce, and w hiuh it had co^b-thorn his narrative in a different spirit A 
WO muoh labour to convey to the tendency to laud his own country- 


pletely the tone assumed by all 
;lish writers on the war towards 


ip scarce, ana w inch it had cope thorn 
*uo much If bop r to convey to the 
trenches, in a generous effort to re¬ 
lieve the French batteries from the 
weight of the enemy’s fire. This eir- 
eumttance wc think an impartial 
Chronicler might have noted. That 
the narrative will continue to be 
u touto Rationale’’ is evident, we 
think, from the Baron’H view of his 
task. “ Is it not curious to follow 


men, and to exalt their achievements, 
is a fault we arfe the mar* ready to 
excuse, after the instances W\ ha\ e 
witnessed at home of the opposite 
and more contemptible com so/ We 
know that Ids nation likes to be glo¬ 
rified. We know', too, that the French 
mind, apparently incapable of accept¬ 
ing a plain and unadorned fact, re- 


this siege day by day, to see it begin, quires the aid of rhetoric in receiving 
augment, develop itself tb the re- a due impression. We will, there- 
pounding noise of cannon and of inua- fore, say nothing of the Baron’s style, 
- f *,efcry,4o the day when our triumph- though we should coitaiuly condemn 
wit •ogles swooped down upon Se- it in an Englishman, and though it 
planted on the wreck differs widtdy and essentially from 
city the flag of that of the honest old chroniclers 
'JraSustS? whom he professes to take as his 

"Wfi think Pur readers will join in models. But we expect that, in al- 
ths surprise we baVe expressed, tljat lading to th«* share borne by the 
tile French Emperor should have English in the operations of the 
, apparently given liis sanction to the war, he will take more pains to he 

r plication of this narrative. While correct and to be just We shall nar- 
cotttains nothing which seems to rowly watch his statement^ doing all 
render its appearance at all necessary, incur power to counteract any un- 
wwre aro^Wwntiy many passages fairness; and we will yield to no 
which even French leaders must ad- Frenchman living in accurate know- 
mit may well give offence in England, ledge c-f the operations of the En glish 
Are there no operations of the war army. 


given his sanction to the 
of this narrative. While 
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